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Art.  I.  1.  The  Church  of  ScotlantTs  Claim  of  Right ;  to  which  are 
prefixed  the  Speeches  of  Dr,  ChahnerSy  Dr,  Gordon,  and  Mr, 
Dunlop,  in  the  General  Assemhlg  in  support  of  the  same.  May  24, 
1842. 

2.  Memorial  submitted  to  the  Rixjht  lion.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  S^'C,,  adopted 
by  a  meeting  of  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  assembled  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17 th  and  24th  Nov,  1842. 

The  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  still  occupy  a  large  share 
of  public  attention ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  number  and 
inlluenccof  the  parties  directly  interested — on  the  zeal,  the  energy, 
and  the  ability,  which  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
Scottish  church  have  expended  in  these  transactions — on  the 
incessant  appeals  to  public  notice  which  they  have  made  for 
yearj?,  from  tlie  press,  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  platform,  from 
tlic  stirring  arena  of  their  church  courts,  especially  of  their 
(icncral  A.sscmbly, — and,  we  may  add,  on  their  hitherto  intermi¬ 
nable  litigation  with  the  courts  of  law,  and  their  multifarious 
negotiations  with  the  leading  members  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
government,  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
it  is  eagerly  inipiircd  by  many,  what  is  the  real  position  of  the 
Scottish  church,  and  what  arc  the  probable  results  of  that 
position?  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  second  of  these  queries; 
we  mean  to  assist  our  readers  in  obtaining  an  answer  to  the 
first 

We  nersuade  ourselves  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that 
while  tnc.se  events  must  be  chiefly  interesting  to  the  members  of 
the  northern  establishment,  it  does  not  liecomc  cither  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  English  church,  or  dissenters  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  to  be  indifferent  to  them.  We  assume  that  nothing 
materially  affecting  one  section  of  the  (Christian  church  ought  to 
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l)e  regarded  lightly  by  any  other  section.  It  is  not  necess^y  for 
us  to  hear  our  testimony  to  the  talentj  and  unc^uestioned  piety  of 
not  a  few,  both  among  the  ministers  and  the  private  members  of 
the  church,  whom  these  proceedings  directly  alfcct ;  nor,  we 
suppose,  would  it  be  going  too  far  to  affirm,  tliat  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  active  and  decided  piety  is  understood  to  appear  among 
those  called  the  non-intrusion  party,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  sections  into  which  that  party  is  broken,  than  among  that 
more  compact  phalanx  to  which  they  arc  opposed.  Uo  the 
interests  of  so  many  brethren  in  Christ,  Christians  around  cannot 
be  apathetic.  Besides,  the  church  of  Scotland  is  a  British  insti¬ 
tution,  as  wtII  as  the  Church  of  England,  and,  like  the  latter, 
recognised  by  the  laws,  and  supported  by  the  treasury  of  the 
country.  Dissenters  have  much  more  to  do  with  these  churches 
than  they  wish.  Their  patriotism  and  their  pockets  arc  alike 
affected  by  the  circumstances  of  either  establishment ;  and, 
indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  welfare  of  dissenting  churches, 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  the  spiritual  in¬ 
terests  of  the  British  people,  the  honour  of  Christianity,  and  the 
plory  of  our  Redeemer,  arc  all  affected  by  the  position  and  the 
influence  of  the  established  churches,  it  is  not  easy  fully  to 
estimate.  Our  readers  arc  aware,  too,  that  the  aid  of  dissenters, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  has  been  eagerly  entreated  by 
the  non-intrusionists  of  Scotland  ;  and  before  dissenters  can  ac¬ 
cede  to  these  requests,  with  intelligent  and  conscientious  cor¬ 
diality,  they  must  understand  the  matters  at  issue,  no  very  facile 
attainment,  wc  confess,  as  both  senators  and  the  Queen’s  min¬ 
isters,  and  even  practised  lawyers,  very  readily  acknowledge.  It 
is  our  conviction,  however,  that  dissenters  will  permit  no  unkind 
feeling  to  be  drawn  forth,  on  their  parts,  towards  the  pious 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Scottish  church  at  this  juncture. 
They  are  in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  solicitude,  and  tempta¬ 
tion;  and  they  arc  fit  objects  of  our  generous  fVaternal  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  of  our  fervent  prayers.  As  we  judge,  their  chief 
difficulties  arc  of  their  own  making ;  their  own  hands  have  planted 
and  reared  that  thorny  thicket  in  which  they  are  now  entangled ; 
besides,  they  most  unduly  exaggerate  their  jxirils,  imagining  they 
arc  swimming  in  some  abyss,  when,  if  they  would  but  stretch 
their  liinbs,  they  w’ould  feel  the  bottom.  We  arc  persuaded  that 
unconscious  prejudice  prevents  them  from  turning  their  eyes, 
witli  any  satisfaction,  to  that  })lain  path-way’^  to  immediate  en¬ 
largement,  of  which  so  many  have  happily  availed  themselves, 
and  which  is  as  accessible  to  them  as  to  others.  Still  they  think 
not  so ;  and  while  we  cannot  cease  to  expostulate,  and  even  to 
censure,  we  must  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  patience,  forbearance,  and 
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After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  answer  the  question,  Who  are  the  non-intru- 
sionists?  If  you  take  the  answer  from  themselves,  they  are 
‘  the  church  and  people  of  Scotland,^  Or,  if  they  arc  not  so  coa- 
stituentlt/f  they  are  so  representatively y  and  in  effect.  This  is  the 
constant  lanp;uagc  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  acknowledged  head  and 
leader  of  the  party.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show,  by  quotations  from 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  that  in  tins  imposing  style  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  is  followed  by  those  whom  he  leads.  It  will  suffice  to  refer 
to  this  ^  claim  of  right,’  in  which,  with  unenviable  boldness,  its 
authors  present  their  ‘  claim,’  ^  in  namcy  and  on  behalf  of  this 
church,  and  of  the  nation  and  people  of  Scotland,^  We  affirm,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  this  is  not  prose,  but  poetry,  an  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  that  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole. 
It  is  not  narrative,  it  is  fiction ;  a  fiction  in  a  quasi  legal  docu¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  the  document  seems  to  be  drawn  up  by  a 
lawyer ;  but  it  was  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  venerable 
assembly  itself.  No,  no ;  the  non-intrusionists  are  neither  the 
church  nor  nation  of  Scotland ;  a  minority  even  of  the  former, 
certainly  a  small  section  of  the  latter,  as  the  following  facts  will 
show.  First,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  certainly  numerous 
and  influential,  but  is  still  only  a  party  in  Scotland.  Again, 
the  non-intrusionists  arc  but  a  section  of  this  party ;  and  the 
recent  convocation  has  brought  to  light  very  unpleasant  facts 
as  to  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  staunch  men  of  this  party, 
even  among  the  clergy.  There  arc  upwards  of  1200  ministers  in 
the  Scottish  church,  having  churches  or  chapels,  and  the  convo¬ 
cation  never  numbered  more  than  478,  while  not  more  than  from 
250  to  300  ministers  of  parishes  made  up  their  minds  to  adhere 
to  the  second  set  of  resolutions,  such  as  they  arc.  No  doubt 
this  fact  is  regarded  as  a  triumph,  in  point  of  numbers,  by  their 
clerical  opponents.  From  the  non-intrusionists,  then,  we  have  to 
deduct,  first,  the  whole  body  of  their  avowed  opponents ;  next, 
a  considerable  section,  represented  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Muir  of 
Edinburgh,  who  seem  to  act  with  neither  party ;  and,  finally,  a 
section  of  clerical  secede rs  from  the  more  rigid  non-intrusionists, 
politely  designated  by  their  former  friends,  ‘  the  forty  thieves.* 
Such  is  the  comparative  strength  of  the  party  as  composed  of 
the  clergy ;  the  proportion  of  the  people,  within  the  church,  is 
probably,  much  smaller.  The  landed  proprietors  of  the  country 
arc  confessedly  hostile.  Indeed,  a  large  majority  of  the  great 
landlords  arc  episcopalians ;  and  Sir  George  Sinclair,  an  avowed 
non-intrusionist,  affirms  that  ‘  they  have  alienated  from  their 
cause,  and  from  their  party,  at  least  49-50th8  of  the  patrons,  by 
whom  they,  and  all  their  adherents,  arc  regarded  a.s  systematic 
violators  of  the  civil  law,  and  pragmatical  disturbers  of  the  national 
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peace.**  The  legal  profession,  throughout  the  whole  land,  may  1 

understood  as  fairly  represented  by  the  proportion  of  judges  * 

in  tlie  Court  of  Session,  who  deem  the  principles  and  practices  I 

of  the  party,  arrogant,  illegal,  and  rebellious.  The  newspapers  I 

may  be  referred  to  as  indicating  the  sentiments  of  their  readers  I 

among  all  classes ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  such  f 

journals,  very  limited  both  in  cireulation  and  influence,  except 
among  the  non- intrusion  brethren,  they  are  all  hostile.  The 
municipal  councils,  the  parliamentary  electors  in  town  and 
country,  in  short,  every  other  test  of  numbers  that,  without  a 
census,  can  be  referred  to,  leave  the  non-intrusionists  a  small 
Scottish  minority.  Even  the  congregations  of  the  clergy  of  this 
class,  not  excepting  those  of  the  most  able  and  faithful,  are  the 
reverse  of  unanimous;  and  the  apathy  of  the  people  is  now 
matter  of  bitter  lamentation  in  the  leading  journals  of  the 
party.  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  scarcely  overstates  the  case,  in  the 
speech  prefixed  to  ‘  the  claim,*  when  he  complains  of  the  very  / 
extensive  derision  of  which  his  friends  are  now  the  objects.  ‘  In 
short,  men  of  all  classes  and  degrees  are  beginning  to  look  upon 
the  church,’  (he  means  one  section  of  one  church)  ‘  as  they  would 
upon  a  play-ground  or  unprotected  common,  where  in  holiday  j 
exemption  from  the  dull  routine  of  their  ordinary  callings,  they 
might  enter  with  unlicensed  footsteps,  and  hold  their  saturnalia.*t  * 
A  lit  measurement,  by  Dr.  Chalmers’  own  rule,  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  strength  of  his  party  !  A  woful  shrinking  of  the  body,  i 
magniloquently  denominateef  ‘  the  church  and  people  of  Scot-  | 
land  !’  In  goo<l  sooth,  were  these  latter  expressions  literal  tind 
veritable,  it  were  time  that  England  was  on  the  alert,  as  if  the 
bold  northerns,  from  Berwick  to  Cape  Wrath,  were  pouring  down 
from  their  mountains,  and  swarming  on  their  plains  ;  as  if  city 
and  country,  with  *  claim’  on  their  banners,  were  marshalled  for 
conflict,  as  if  some  Bruce  of  Bannockburn  were  again  up  figainst 
England  and  her  chivalry.  In  place  of  a  nation  roused,  never 
was  nation  more  at  rest,  as  far  as  this  cause  of  strife  is  in  | 

ciuestion.  It  is  an  affair  of  some  400  or  500  clergymen,  en- 
iiowed  and  unendowed,  three  or  four  of  them,  perhaps,  captains  i 
of  thousands,  a  few  captains  of  hundreds,  but  the  greater  niunber 
captains  of  fifties,  or  captains  of  tens. 

It  is  no  sm^l  praise  of  the  pamphlet  with  which  we  have 
heailcd  this  article,  that  it  serv^es  to  bring  before  ns,  within  a 
short  space,  and  in  an  unquestionable  form,  (as  far  as  one  side  is 
concerned)  the  |K)ints  now  at  issue  betwixt  this  partv,  and  the 
highest  legal  tribunals  in  the  land.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  "his  speech, 
alludes  to  the  words  attributed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  complaining  * 
of  the  voluminous  perplexity  of  the  questions  submitted  to  him, 

•  Correspondence  of  Sir  G.  Sinclair,  p.  180.  t  Speech,  p.  9. 
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as  including  not  only  *  the  ditferent  judgments  pronounced  in  ihc 
Court  of  Session,  Jiod  the  deeisioii  of  the  House  of  Lords,*  hut 
also  ‘  many  pamnhlets  which  had  been  written  on  the  subject  ;* 
to  which  Sir  Robert  might  have  added  the  learned  written 
opinions  of  the  judges,  the  pleadings  before  them,  and  the 
speeches  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  in  the  church  courts.  Dr. 
Chalmers  speaks  emphatically  of  ‘  a  weary  and  voluminous  con¬ 
troversy,’  which,  it  is  thought,  ‘  must  be  traversed,  ere  the  part 
which  the  church  has  borne  in  this  transaction  can  become  at  all 
intelligible.’*  A  pilgrimage,  which,  in  these  days  of  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  few  will  be  wilfing  to  undertake,  and  in  preference  to  which, 
the  Doctor  jmlgcs  there  is  a  shorter  cut,  by  which,  without 
taking  many  steps,  or  wasting  much  time,  one  may  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  We  think  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  much 
as  we  have  at  different  times  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of 
reading  on  these  vexed  and  barren  questions,  we  do  think  that 
this  pamphlet — w^e  do  not  say,  contains  sufficient  information  for 
the  uninitiated,  very  far  from  it — but  goes  far  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  scholar  in  this  department  of  ecclesiastical  lore,  a 
valuable  syllabus  of  the  chief  points  in  the  controversy.  The 
speech  of  Dr.  Chalmers  promises  little,  and  the  Dr.  must  forgive 
us  for  saying,  fulfils  less  than  it  promises,  except  in  as  far  as  it 
is  not  altogether  consistent  with  itself. f  That  of  Dr.  Gordon 
neither  promises  nor  imparts  anything,  save  the  general  opinion 
of  that  good  and  grave  man ;  but  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  speech, 
circumscribes  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  desired  space ; 
while  the  document,  proceeding,  one  would  think,  from  the  pen 
of  this  lawyer,  condenses  so  many  facts,  and  abounds  with  so 
many  references,  as  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  patient 
man,  with  some  pains,  and  some  sacrifice  of  leisure,  to  approach 
to  the  mastery  of  the  w  hole  subject.  We  shall  do  what  we  can 
to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  these  matters,  and  shall  add 
such  remarks  as  the  ctisc  seems  to  require. 

The  two  leading  points,  then,  demanded  by  the  claimants,  as 

•  Speech,  p.  4. 

t  An  amusing  example  of  this  inconsistency  occurs  in  the  Doctor’s 
stoutly  denying  that  the  church  eats  the  bread  of  the  state,  *  Sir, 
we  are  not  eating  the  bread  of  the  state!’  This  occurs  in  the  same 
speech  in  which,  with  high  approbation,  he  quotes  from  Lord  Karnes,  a 
passage  which  shew’s  that  the  temporalities  of  the  church  arc  so  entirely 
from  the  state,  that  *it  belongs  to  the  civil  court  to  judge  whether 
the  minister  be  entitled  to  the  stipend,  and  the  Court  of  Session  will  find 
that  a  minister,  wrongously  settled*  (by  the  Church  Courts)  *is  not  entitled  to 
the  stipend.*  The  very  document,  too,  *  the  claim,*  which  the  Doctor  moved, 
has  these  words,  *  the  jurisdiction  of  secular  tribunals,  whose  determination 
as  to  all  temporalities  conferred  by  the  state  upon  the  church,  this  church 
hath  ever  admitted,  and  doth  admit,  to  be  exclusive  and  ultimate.’*  Yet 
the  church  is  not  eating  the  bread  of  the  state ! 

•  Speech,  p.  8.  Claim,  p.  2. 
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matters  of  right,  arc,  in  short,  non-intrusion  and  spiritual  indepen¬ 
dence.  By  the  former,  they  mean,  that  a  minister  shall  never  be 
inducted  into  a  parish  contrary  to  the  \yill  of  the  people  ;  and  by 
the  latter,  that  the  church  courts  shall  be  uncontrolled  by  the 
state  and  the  courts  of  law,  in  all  their  proceedings  respecting 
spiritual  things,  such  as  the  administration  of  the  word  and  the 
sacraments,  tne  trial,  ordination,  or  deprivation  of  ministers,  and 
all  spiritual  discipline.  In  support  of  the  former,  they  hold,  not 
only  that  it  is  in  itself  right  that  the  members  of  the  church 
should  have  some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors, 
but  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been,  from 
the  beginning,  *  that  no  jiastor  be  intruded  on  any  congregation 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,’  and  that  this  sacred  non-in¬ 
trusion  principle  was  both  acted  upon  by  the  church,  who  never 
inducted  a  minister  till  he  had  ‘  received  a  call  from  the  peojdc 
over  whom  he  was  to  be  appointed,’  and  until  ‘  such  call  had 
been  sustained  by  the  church  courts  ;*  but  also,^that  the  church 
having  been  established  with  such  a  principle  in  her  constitution 
and  practice,  that  principle  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  state  as 
really  as  by  the  church.  In  support  of  spiritual  independence 
they  hold  that  it  has  been  a  principle  incorporated  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  most  expressly  taught 
in  her  standards,  that  ‘  there  is  no  other  head  of  the  church  but 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,’  who  ‘  hath  appointed  a  government  in 
the  hand  of  church  officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate,’ 
which  government  includes  the  administration  of  all  ordinances, 
discipline  among  the  rest ;  and  that  the  books  which  contain  this 
doctrine  have  been  repeatedly  and  solemnly  sanctioned  by  civil 
statute.  On  these  grounds  they  ‘claim  as  of  right,’  that  the 
church  ‘  shall  freely  possess  and  enjoy  her  liberties,  government, 
discipline,  rights  ana  privileges,  according  to  law,  especially  for 
the  defence  of  the  spiritual  liberties  of  her  people,  and  that  she 
shall  l)c  protected  therein  from  unconstitutional  and  illegal  en¬ 
croachments,’  alleged  to  have  been  made  ‘  by  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  her  people  secured  in  their  constitutional  rights  and 
liberties.’  hurther,  ‘  they  declare  that  they  cannot,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  word  of  God,  the  authorised  and  ratified  standards 
of  this  church,  and  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  intrude 
ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations,  or  carry  on  the  government 
of  Christ’s  church,  sublect  to  the  coercion  attempted  by  the  Court 
of  Se^ion  .  .  ,  and  that,  at  the  risk  and  hazard  of  suffering  the 
l<^  of  the  secular  benefits  conferred  by  the  state,  and  the  public 
advant^s  of  an  establishment,  they  must,  as  by  God’s  grace 
they  will,  reUise  ^  to  do :  for,  highly  as  they  estimate  these,  they 
cannot  put  them  in  competition  with  the  inalienable  liberties  of 
a  church  of  Christ,  which,  alike  by  their  duty  and  allegiance  to 
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their  head  and  king,  and  by  their  ordination  vows,  they  are 
bound  to  maintain,  notwithstanding  of  whatever  trouble  or  per¬ 
secution  may  arise.’*  Such  is  the  ‘  claim.’  In  a  short  paragraph 
that  follows,  they  ‘  protest’  that  all  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  and 
decisions  of  courts  of  law,  hostile  to  these  rights  of  the  church,  ‘  are 
in  themselves  void  and  null,  and  of  no  legal  force  or  effect,’  and 
that  their  submission  to  such  statutes,  ‘  in  so  far,  though  in  so  far 
only  as  these  may  regard  civil  rights  and  privileges  .  .  .  shall  not 
be  deemed  an  acquiescence  therein,  but  mat  it  shall  be  free  to  the 
members  of  this  church,  or  their  successors,  at  any  time  here¬ 
after,  when  there  shall  be  a  prospect  of  obtaining  justice,  to  claim 
the  restitution  of  all  such  civil  rights  and  privileges,  and  temporal 
benefits  and  endowments,  as  for  the  present  they  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  up,’  &c.t 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  circumstances  which  gave  origin 
to  this  ‘  claim  of  right’  At  first  sight  the  demands  of  the  non¬ 
intrusion  party  seem  altogether  reasonable,  and  that  without  in¬ 
vading  their  vested  rights,  fenced  on  all  sides  by  the  statutes  of 
the  land,  the  courts  of  law  could  not  annoy  them.  The  church 
inserts  in  her  constitutional  books  the  principles  of  non-intru¬ 
sion  and  spiritual  independence  ;  the  state  sanctions  these  books, 
and  supports  and  protects  the  church  in  acting  on  these  princi¬ 
ples  for  ages.  On  what  pretence,  then,  can  the  courts  of  law,  or 
the  legislature  itself,  now  oppress  the  church,  in  honestly  acting 
out  her  own  constitutional  and  acknowledged  principles  ? 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  yrima  facie  and  ex-parte  view  of 
the  case  will  not  bear  close  examination.  On  inquiry  into  the 
constitution  and  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  will 
be  found  that  these  arc  as  ambiguous  and  inconsistent  as  even 
lawyers  could  wish  to  render  them ;  that  they  are  intrusionist  and 
non-intrusionist,  independent  and  dependent,  almost  alike  ;  and 
that  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  our  Anglican  formularies,  which 
arc  partly  protestant,  partly  catholic,  and  to  which  the  one  party 
and  the  other  may  in  common  appeal,  so  the  friends  of  non-in¬ 
trusion  and  their  opponents  can  both  (juotc,  and  (juote  correctly, 
parts  of  the  same  standards  to  suit  their  respective  objects,  with 
this  balance,  we  fear,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  usage,  in  law 
so  fatal,  seems  decidedly  in  their  favour. 

Let  us  sec.  We  think  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence, 
that  ‘the  Christian  people,’  as  they  have  been  denominated, 
nether  liad  the  unfettered  choice  of  their  pastors  in  the  Church  of 
ScotlaTui,  from  the  era  of  the  Reformation  in  1560,  to  the  passing 
of  the  existing  veto  law  in  1834,  and  that  even  that  law  concedes  no 
such  privilege.  When  the  parliament,  in  1560,  abolished  pojKjry, 
and  legalized  the  reformed  faith,  it  assigned,  within  a  few  years 
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after,  these  two,— Romish  patronage,  and  Romish  revenues, -to  the 
reformed  church,  enacting  that  ‘  the  presentation  of  laic  patron¬ 
ages  should  always  be  resen  ed  to  the  just  and  ancient  patrons: 
In  this  decision  of  the  state,  the  church  submissively  acquiesced, 
conceiving  apjxircntly,  that  she  had  made  a  favourable  bargain  in 
obtaining  state  pay  by  submission  to  state  patronage.  With 
grateful  joy  for  such  a  settlement,  the  ^embly  of  that  year  wrote 
to  an  exiled  superintendent,  inviting  him  to  return,  and  stating, 
for  his  encouragement,  ‘  that  a  godly  magistrate  was  now  invested 
with  supreme  j)ower— that  religion  was  established  and  nourish¬ 
ing  throughout  the  realm — that  sufficient  provision  teas  appointed 
for  ministers — and  that  he  would  now  see  the  cope  stone  of  that 
work  whereof  he  had  laid  the  foundation.’*  In  the  restless  period 
that  immediately  followed,  repeated  statutes  in  confirmation  of 
patronage  were  made,  until  in  1592,  when  the  Presbyterian 
polity  was  formally  introduced  and  sanctioned,  and  the  statute,  so 
celebrated  in  the  past  history  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  in  her 
more  recent  contentions,  as  the  very  ^  palladium^  of  her  civil 
securities  and  immunities,  was  obtained  from  the  legislature. 
This  statute  concludes  wdth  appointing  ‘  all  presentations  to  bene¬ 
fices  to  be  directed  to  the  particular  Presbyteries  in  all  time 
coming,  to  give  collation  thereupon,  and  to  put  order  to  all  mat¬ 
ters  and  causes  ecclesiastical  within  their  bounds,  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  jiroviding  the  foresaid  Presbyteries  be 
bound  and  restricted  to  receive  and  admit  any  qualified  minister^ 
presented  by  his  Majesty  or  laic  patrons:  Among  the  many  ec¬ 
clesiastical  changes  of  the  subsequent  years,  the  law  of  patronage 
remained  unchanged,  until  the  interregnum,  when,  in  1649,  it 
was  formally  abolished  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  but 
was  restored  with  the  Restoration.  At  the  Revolution,  patronage 
\\B&  abolished  ;  or  rather,  as  remarked  by  Lord  Moncrieff,  in  his 
evidence  on  patronage  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  (Com¬ 
mons,  was  taken  from  one  and  vested  in  a  few  ;  the  arrangement 
being,  that  the  nomination  to  the  benefice,  in  place  of  the  ‘just 
and  ancient  patrons,*  should  henceforth  be  with  ‘  the  heritors  and 
eldere  ot  the  parish.*  finally,  this  settlement  w-as  revoked  by 
Parliament  in  1711,  when  ‘the  just  and  ancient  patrons’  w'cre 
restored  to  plenary  powder,  and  ‘the  Presbytery  is  hereby  obliged 
to  reeeive  and  ^Imit,  in  the  same  manner,  sucli  qualified  person 
or  persons,  minister  or  ministers,  as  shall  be  presented  by  the 
respective  ^rntrons.’ 

ouch  were  the  enactments  of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 

1,  P^wer  of  the  church,  from  1567  to 

1834;  amounting  to  this,  that  no  church  should  have  a  pastor 
but  such  as  the  patron  might  be  pleased  to  present,  and  that  the 
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church  was  ‘bound  and  astrlctcd/  by  parliamentary ’statute,  to 
bow  to  ‘these  rights  of  the  just  and  ancient  patrons.'  But 
what  were  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  church  itself;  and  in 
what  manner  did  the  church  act  in  favour  of  popular  liberty  ?  A 
few  facts  will  supply  the  answer  to  these  queries.  The  ‘  First 
Book  of  Discipline’  was  prepared  by  the  reformers  in  1660,  but 
never  received  the  sanction  of  the  state ;  and  in  this  work  this 
great  principle  is  laid  down,  ‘  it  appertaineth  to  the  people,  and 
to  every  several  congregation,  to  elect  their  own  ministers.’  Yet 
this  principle,  just  and  bold  in  itself,  was  trammeled,  or  rather 
nullified,  (at  least,  when  congregations  delayed  for  * furty 
days^  to  elect  a  minister)  Iw  the  good  men  who  projxiunded 
it;  for  they  add  that,  ‘  if  his  doctrine  were  found  whole¬ 
some,  and  able  to  instruct  the  simple,  and  if  the  church 
(the  ministers)  justly  could  reprehend  nothing  in  his  life,  doe- 
trine,  nor  utteranee,  then  the  ehurch,  which  before  was  desti¬ 
tute,  was  to  be  judged  unreasonable,  if  they  were  to  refuse  him 
whom  the  church  {the  ministers)  did  offer ;  and  they  should  be 
compelled^  by  the  censure  of  the  council  and  church,  to  receive 
the  ]>crson  appointed  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  godly 
and  learned.’*  This  was  giving  with  the  left  hand  and  taking  with 
the  right,  and  was  virtually  placing  the  whole  power  of  election, 
as  well  as  subsequent  induction,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  For, 
first,  the  person  to  be  elected  is,  in  the  cases  specified,  first  offered 
by  the  church,  the  church  thus  placing  herself,  by  her  own  act,  in 
the  room  of  the  patron  who  presents — next,  the  church  (the 
clergy)  wTre  the  sole  judges,  self-constituted,  whether  ‘the  church 
which  before  was  destitute,  was  ‘  unreasonable,*  in  its  rejection  of 
the  clerically  offered  candidate ;  and,  finally,  if  these  ‘  godly  and 
learned  men’  who  offered  the  candidate,  find  that  the  vacant  church 
rejects  unreasonably  their  nominee,  they  subject  these  ‘  unreason¬ 
able’  men  to  the  compulsion  of  power,  secular  and  religious,  to 
submit  to  their  lordly  authority.  Was  this  non-intrusion  ?’ 

In  the  ‘  Second  Book  of  Discipline,’  which  was  prepared  in  1578, 
the  reformers  advance  a  little.  On  the  one  hand,  in  regard 
to  patronage,  they  unqualifiedly  condemn  it,  as  ‘  used  in  the  pope’s 
kirk  .  .  .  flowing  from  the  pope,  and  corruption  of  the  canon 
law  .  .  ,  having  no  ground  in  tlie  word  of  God,  but  contrary  to 
the  same  ;*  but  on  the  other,  they  drop  the  principle,  that  the 
people  should  elect,  and  affirm  that  ‘  election  is  the  choosing  out 
of  a  person,  or  persons,  to  the  office  that  vakes  (becomes  vacant), 
by  judgment  of  the  eldership  (the  presbytery)  and  consent  of 
the  congregation,  to  wffiich  the  person  or  persons  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed.’*  The  people  have  still  no  liberty  of  unfettered  clcc- 
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tion  conceded  to  them  here ;  and  although  patronage^  is  con- 
(Icmned  in  words,  it  is  in  fact  endured,  in  the  same  spirit  which 
a  few  years  before  brought  this  slavish  language  from  the 
jLsscml)ly  itself,— ‘  our  mind  is  not  that  her  Majesty  or  any  other 
|)atron  should  be  divested  of  their  just  patronage,  f 

In  1649,  when  the  quasi  parliament  abolished  patronage,  as 
*  an  evil  bondage,*  having  ‘  no  warrant  in  the  w’ord  of  Cjod,  but 
*a  ciLstom  merely  popish,’  and  ‘prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people,’  and  to  ‘  \he  free-calling  and  entry  of  ministers  unto  their 
charge  ;’  and  when  presbyteries  were  authorized,  to  ‘  proceed  to 
the  planting  of  a  kirk  upon  the  suit  and  calling  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  on  whom  none  is  to  be  intruded  against  their  will,’  how  did 
the  church  act?  They  appointed  that  the  election  should  not  be 
vested  in  the  people,  but  in  the  session  (the  ciders) — ‘  the  session 
shall  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election,’  thus  giving  to  a  few 
a  greater  power  than  w  as  ever  vested  in  the  patrons.  The  con¬ 
gregation,  however,  were  to  have  the  power  of  assenting  to,  or 
dissenting  from,  the  election  of  the  elders.  If  they  assented,  all 
was  well ;  if  they  dissented,  the  presbytery  were  to  judge  of 
their  reasons,  and  if  these  retisons  were  good,  they  w  ere  sustained ; 
but  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery,  they  were  ‘  grounded 
on  causeless  j)rcjudice,’  they  were  overruled.  And  thus  were 
the  poor  jwople,  betwixt  the  elders  and  the  presbyters,  jostled 
out  of  their  j)reviouslv  acknowledged  right  of  election.  In  this 
notable  act,  it  is  added,  that  ‘  where  the  congregation,’  in  the 
estimation  of  the  presbytery,  ‘  is  disaffected  and  malignant,’  they 
arc  to  be  treated  without  even  the  previous  ceremony, — ‘  in  that 
case,  the  presbytery  is  to  provide  them  with  a  minister.’ 

In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  1592,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  the 
sentiments  ot  the  chiu’ch,  that  the  Act  fixing  that  settlement  is  up 
to  this  day  regarded  as  tlic  church’s  ‘  chai'tcr,’ — the  ‘  binding  and 
astricting  clause  notwithstanding.  Similar  remarks  a}>})ly  to 
the  settlement  of  1690.  No  wish  was  expressed  by  the  clergy  to 
grant  unfettered  election  to  the  people.  Says  a  recent  writer, 
‘  the  clergy  wished  to  have  the  Act  1649  back  again,  putting  the 
election  ot  ministers  into  the  hands  of  the  elders  nominally)  but 
really  into  their  own  hands ;’  and,  he  adds,  in  the  w’ords  of  the 
late  bir  Henry  Moncrieff,  ‘it  w'as  thought  not  expedient  to  give 
the  clergy  the  influence  which,  in  wdiatcver  form  it  was  exercised, 
they  really  possessed  before  the  usurj)ation  of  (’romwell,  (ink 
still  less  to  place  anij  pourr  in  the  (jreat  hodq  of  the  peoph*,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  right  of  election.  King  William’s 
ad\  iscrs  follow'cd  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes. 

•  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  chapters  3  and  12. 
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Though  their  arrangement  was  certainly  suggested  by  the  former 
practice,  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from  its  chief  disad¬ 
vantages.  In  place  of  the  presbytery,  it  gave  the  original  power 
of  nomination  to  the  benitors  and  elders  of  the  parish.’* 

It  is  protKjr  to  state  that  a  call  has  been  a  usage  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  continues  to  be  so.  The  call  is  a  written  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  person  presented  to  become  pastor  of  the  parish. 
The  presbytery  orders  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  to  be  held, 
at  which,  after  religious  services,  the  call  is  read,  and  laiil  down 
for  signature  by  such  of  the  members  as  choose ;  but  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  order  to  the  induction,  and  the  induction  itself,  arc 
in  no  degree  inlliicnccd  by  the  number  of  signatures  a]>pcndcd 
to  the  call,  (’onfcssedly,  it  is  of  no  value,  any  farther  than  as  it 
affords  an  op))ortunity  to  the  members  of  the  church  to  welcome 
the  presentee,  if  he  is  acceptable.  To  render  the  subscription  of 
the  call  by  a  majority  of  the  members  necessary  in  order  to  the 
induction,  would  be  held,  as  is  universally  admitted  by  the 
civil  courts,  jin  invasion  of  the  rights  both  of  patron  and  pre¬ 
sentee,  .at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  veto. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  era  of  the  veto.  Before  that 
period  considerable  excitement  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
patronage,  always  an  object  of  popular  dislike  ;  and  anti- 
}>atronagc  societies  had  been  formed,  and  countenanced  by  such 
men  as  the  late  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  Dr.  Dickson,  and  some  of  the 
most  justly  esteemed  ministers  of  the  national  church.  These 
societies  contemplated  the  exposure  of  the  evils  of  the  system  of 
patronage,  petitions  to  parliament  for  its  abolition,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  raising  funds  for  the  piirchcose  of  patronages,  and  the 
consccpicnt  relief  of  parishes.  The  strength  of  this  party,  on 
trial  in  the  Assembly,  was  found  to  be  numerically  small ;  and, 
although  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  valuable  mass  of  evidence 
on  the  subject,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
(’ommons,  before  which  this  evidence  was  taken,  the  societies 
soon  fell  otf,  and  died  a  natunal  death.  But  the  voluntary  con¬ 
troversy  so  overepread  the  country,  combining  in  its  favour,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  dissenters  of  every  name,  and  so  invaded  the 
church  itself,  that  the  petitions  to  parliament  for  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  were  subscribed  by  churchmen  in  thousands.  It 
was  necessity  to  do  something,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
we  think,  ‘  to  popuLarisc  the  establishment,’  and  there  were  two 
measures  adopted  with  this  view.  The  first  of  these  was 
changing  the  ecclcsiiistical  status  of  a  large  body  of  the  clergy. 
The  number  of  parochial  ministers  was,  at  this  time,  under  a 
lhoiis.and ;  the  number  of  parishes,  having  for  the  most  part  but 
one  minister  for  each,  being  about  nine  hundred  and  thirty.  But 
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iherr  were  IVom  sixty  to  seventy  cha}>el8  ot  case,  about  forty 
‘  parliaiiiciitary  churches’  in  the  highlands  and  islands,  and  a 
rapidly  growing  number  of  ‘  church-extension  chapels.’  1  he  min¬ 
isters  in  all  these  had  no  parish,  no  govenimcnt  endowment  (with 
the  exception  of  the  forty  above  designated),  and  no  right  to  sit  as 
ministers  in  Presbytery,  Synod,  or  General  Assembly.  Of  its  own 
accord,  and  without  legal  sanction,  the  Assembly"  assigned  to  all 
these  ministers  defined  districts  for  sacred  superintendence, 
which  they  called  parishes  fpioad  sacra^  (to  distinguish  them  from 
the  old  parishes,  quoad  civilian  the  latter  only  having,  legally 
provided,  manses,  glebe,  and  tiend,  or  tithe),  and  allowed  them  to 
sit  and  vote  in  the  clmrch  courts  equally  with  their  quoad  cirilia 
brethren.  This  arrangement  of  the  Assembly  has  served  to 
limit ’|)ly  its  embarrassments;  for  it,  too,  is  now  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  judges  ;  and  probably  before  this  article  goes  to 
press,  a  sentence  will  be  given  annihilating  the  new  status  of  the 
quoad  sacra  men,  as  ultra  vives  of  the  Assembly  to  grant ;  and 
rendering  legally  null  and  void  every  sentence  of  Presbytery, 
Synod,  or  Assembly,  in  which  a  quoad  sacra  vote  has  been 
suffered  to  mingle. 

The  veto  law  teas  next  ])assed,  and  as  this  celebrated  and  ill- 
fated  measure  is  the  main  source  of  that  Hood  of  evil  which  luis 
w  ell  nigh  overrun  the  Chureh  of  Scotland,  and  as  it  is  both  im¬ 
portant  and  short,  w'c  give  the  document  entire. 

‘Edinburgh,  May  31,  1834. — The  General  Assembly  declare  tliat 
it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  this  church,  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded 
on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people;  and,  in  order 
that  this  principle  may  be  carried  into  full  effect,  tlie  General  Assembly, 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  church,  do 
declare,  enact,  and  ordain.  That  it  shall  be  an  instruction  to  Presby¬ 
teries,  that  if,  in  the  moderating  in  a  call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge, 
the  major  part  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  members  of  the  vacant 
congregation,  and  in  full  communion  w  ith  the  church,  shall  disapprove 
of  the  i>erson  in  whose  favour  the  call  is  proposed  to  be  moderated  in, 
sucli  disapproval  shall  be  deemed  suHicient  ground  for  the  Presbytery 
rejecting  such  person,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly,  and 
due  notice  thereof  forthwith  given  to  all  concerned  ;  but  that,  if  the 
major  part  of  the  said  heads  of  lamilies  shall  not  disap})rovc  of  such 
person  to  be  their  pastor,  the  Presbytery  shall  proceed  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church;  and  further  declare,  that  no 
j>ersi>n  sludl  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  disapprove  as  aforesaid,  who  shall 
ri'fuse,  it  rc<iuired,  solemnly  to  declare,  in  presence  of  the  Presbytery, 
that  he  is  actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by 
a  conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  con¬ 
gregation.* 

^uch  is^  the  veto  law-  ;  but  docs  this  law  concede  popular 
rights?  lo  a  few  it  grants,  to  the  many  it  denies  them. 
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appcrtaineth  to  the  people,  and  to  evei'y  several  congregation  to 
elect  their  own  ministers.’  This  is  their  own  principle  in  their 
own  words.  But  the  veto  law,  in  place  of  ‘  carrging  out  this  prm- 
ri]}le  into  full  effect,^  is  a  denial  of  all  proper  election  to  every  con- 
(/relation  under  the  inspection  of  the  General  Assembly,  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  people  can  iu  no  instance  originate  an  election. 
The  patron  must,  in  every  case,  first  appoint,  ere  the  people  are 
|>erinitted  to  act.  Then,  the  power  conceded  to  the  people  is  not 
to  elect,  but  simply  to  reject,  and  to  wait  with  patience  for  another 
ap|X)intment.  Finally,  this  power  of  rejection  is  not  given  to 
the  majority  even  of  the  communicants,  but,  in  every  instance, 
to  a  minority — ‘male  heads  of  families’ — excluding  all  female 
members,  who  arc  the  majority  in  almost  every  church ;  exclu¬ 
ding  the  most  intelligent  and  pious  of  the  adult  youth  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  church  ;  excluding  all  male  or  female  domestics. 
It  may  be  fairly  (piestioned,  whether  a  measure  more  whimsically 
capricious,  more  arbitrary,  more  exactly  at  variance  with  those 
popular  rights  for  which  professedly  they  were  contending,  can 
1)0  found  in  the  cumbrous  statute  books  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

‘  We  have  muzzled  patronage,’  said  one  of  the  valiant  supporters 
of  this  measure.  With  much  point  Dr.  M^Cric  remarked,  ^  They 
have  only  muffled  patronage,  and  muzzled  the  people.’*  Yet  the 
veto  law  wiis  passed  by  the  Assembly,  constituted  in  the  name  of 
(’hrist,  and  defended  as  an  achievement  of  that  spiritual  indepen¬ 
dence,  with  which  it  is  impiety  for  even  the  law  of  the  land  to 
intermeddle !  Had  it  been  Withered  on  that  grave  and  sober 
judge,  liord  Moncrieff,  or  ranked  among  the  ephemeral  creations 
of  the  genius  and  fancy  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  adopted  fondly  by 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  from  respect  to  its  parentage,  it  had 
been  better.  Vot  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  soon  discovered  that  the 
veto  law  was  but  a  blunder,  and  solemnly  counselled,  *  as  the 
first  step  of  an  outgoing’  of  the  church  from  her  difficulties,  ‘  to 
repeal  the  veto  law’  so  lately  and  so  solemnly  passed  !  And  why  ? 
‘  Had  we  known  beforehand  that  we  should  thereby  incur  the  loss 
of  the  temporalities  in  every  parish  where  it  wjis  carried  into 

*  Tlie  veto  law  was  an  ecclesiastical  recognition  of  patronage,  inasmuch 
as  the  veto  o)i  the  patron’s  appointment  recognised  his  power  to  appoint. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  openly  pleaded  in  the  General  Assembly  as  an  extenu¬ 
ation  of  the  evil  charged  on  the  veto,  that  it  was  honestly  intended  to  pre¬ 
serve  patronage  ;  and  as  to  popnl.ar  rights,  one  of  the  evangelical  party  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  asserts  that  *  Dr.  Chalmers,  Lord  Mon- 
crielf,  and  other  eminent  members  of  the  Clnirch  of  Scotland  wlio  supported 
it  (llie  veto)  avowed  their  enmity  to  popular  election,  and  their  desire  for 
tl)e  continuance  of  patronage,  under  the  smallest  possible  check  by  the 
l»eo|do,  sncli  as  the  veto  act  would  give  them.'^  Truly  the  people  would 
need  to  Itave  their  *  claim  of  right’  against  the  invasion  of  the  clergy  ;  as  the 
latter  urge  theirs  against  the  inroads  of  the  law. 

•  Rose,  p.  2G, 
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effect,  ire  should  not  have  enacted  it:  but  we  know  this  now,’  &c.* 
Very  graphic  indeed  I  It  is  pitiable  to  think  that  for  not  obeying 
lhis‘bhindcr,  but  abiding  by  the  former  usage  of  the  church  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  general  assembly  have  been  launching 
forth  their  highest  censures,  all  in  the  name,  and  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  Yet  if  the  general  assembly  shall 
follow  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  law  will  be  reyoked  in 
the  same  great  name  in  which  it  was  passed,  and  similar  cen¬ 
sures  must  be  awarded,  in  the  same  name  also,  against  those  who 
shall  then  keep,  as  now  against  those  who  break  this  sacred  veto 
enactment.  VVe  say  these  thinffs  more  in  shame  and  grief  than 
in  anger ;  but  assuredly  we  neeu  not  wonder  that  such  measures 
proved  the  prelude  of  those  inextricable  perplexities  in  which  so 
many  good  men  now  find  themselves  entangled. 

It  "will  thus  appear  to  our  readers,  that  from  the  inconsistencies 
on  the  subject  ot  non-intrusion  to  be  found  in  the  principles  and 
actings  of  the  church,  she  laid  herself  open  to  the  visitations  of 
the  law  by  this  veto  act.  It  would  altogether  exceed  our  limits 
to  sketch  even  an  outline  of  these  tremendous  visitations. 
They  arc  succinctly  given  in  the  preamble  to  the  ‘  claim,’  and  in 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Dunlop.  The  Auchtcrardcr  case  came  up 
first.  Lord  Kinnoul,  as  patron,  presented  a  Mr.  Young  to  the 
vacant  parish.  A  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  vetoed 
him,  to  employ  a  new  Scotch  verb.  The  presbytery  refused  to 
take  him  on  trial  with  a  view"  to  his  induction,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  new"  powers  with  which  the  assembly  had  invested  them, 
set  aside  tlic  presentation.  Lord  Kinnoul  and  Mr.  Young  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Scottish  judges,  who  declare  the  veto  to 
be  an  illegal  act,  ultra  vives  of  the  assembly,  an  infraction  of  the 
eivil  rights  both  of  patron  and  presentee,  and  order  the  ])resby- 
tery  to  take  the  usual  steps  for  the  examination  of  Mr.  Young, 
and  his  induction,  if  they  find  him  qualified.  On  the  church 
ap^^ealing  to  the  House  of  Lords,  their  lordships  affirm  the  sen¬ 
tence^  ot  the  judges  in  Scotland.  The  presbytery,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  assembly,  oppose  the  law,  declaring  the  decision 
ot  the  judges  illegal.  After  long  suspense,  the  aggrieved  parties 
demand  legal  damages  of  the  refractory  presbytery ;  and  these 
are  awarded,  first  by  the  Scottish  court,  and  next,  on  appeal  by 
the  House  of  I^ords.  It  is  this  last  sentence  w’hich  has  burst 
like  a  Iminb  in  the  defenceless  camp  of  the  non-intrusion  brethren, 
and  no  wonder ;  for,  it  is  thougnt,  the  damages  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  fixed,  may  amount  to  15,000/.,  a  ruinous  mulct  on  the 
j>oor  presbyters  located  in  the  villages  and  moors  around  Auch- 
teranler. 


hat  ought  the  church  and  people  of  Scotland  to  do  now  — p.  46. 
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Next  came  Stratlibogie,  of  which  all  the  world  has  heard. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Marnoch,  in  Strath- 
bogie  presbytery.  Not  being  (juite  a  favourite,  the  ‘  male  heads’ 
compliment  him  with  their  veto ;  but  a  majority  of  the  presbytery 
having  been  hostile  to  that  measure,  refuse  to  set  aside  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  on  that  ground,  and  ultimately,  iu  compliance  with  civil, 
and  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  induct  Mr.  Edwards  into 
the  ])arish  of  Marnoch.  These  bold  northerns  arc  first  suspended, 
and  then  deposed  by  the  church  ;  but,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
law,  they  continue  to  exercise  their  offices,  to  hold  church,  manse, 
and  living,  and  to  transact  business  as  a  presbytciy%  Ministers 
are  sent  by  the  assembly  to  preach  in  the  parishes  of  these 
refractorv  members ;  they  arc  interdicted  by  the  civil  courts, 
but  preach  in  spite  of  the  interdicts.  Several  ministers  of  the 
moderate  party  assist  at  the  communion  those  deposed  clergy¬ 
men,  receive  the  sacred  symbols  from  tlicir  hands,  and  in  turn 
administer  them  to  their  excommunicated  friends.  The 
assembly  visit  these  irregularities  with  a  gentle  censure,  but  only 
as  the  precursor  of  higher,  if  the  offences  are  not  repented  of,  or 
arc  repeated.  A  whole  synod  receive  as  members  some  of  those 
whom  the  assembly  liad  deposed;  and  if  the  non-intrusionists 
retain  their  places  and  their  influence,  wholesale  depositions 
must  be  the  result.  ‘  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  minority  of 
the  church’s  office-bearers  arc  prepared,  in  obedience  to  the 
civil  court,  to  cast  off  her  authority  ;  and  were  the  church,  while 
continuing  to  claim  the  advantages  secured  to  her  by  law,  to 
])erseverc,  ns  she  must  in  principle  do^  in  maintaining  her  discipline 
over  all  who,  under  whatever  civil  sanction  and  compulsion, 
transgress  her  orders,  and  violate  her  laws,  founded,  as  she  be¬ 
lieves,  on  the  word  of  God,  not  only  would  she  be  exposed  to 
grievous  obloquy  and  reproach,  but  a  spectacle  both  painful  and 
scandalous  must,  in  all  probability,  be  cxliibitcd,  of  two  sections 
of  the  same  church,  striving  witli  one  another  in  the  use  of  civil 
pains  on  the  one  hand,  and  spiritual  censures  on  the  other.’* 
This  may  suffice  on  the  claim  of  non-intrusion. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  collateral  claim  of  spiritual  indepen-- 
dence.  By  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  meant,  that  while  they  arc 
subject  to  the  state  in  all  civil  things,  and  while  the  state  may 
give  or  withhold  the  temporalities,  the  church,  in  all  her  judg¬ 
ments  respecting  spiritual  things,  shall  be  exempt  from  legal  or 
stale  control,  and  subject  alone  to  Christ,  from  whom  they 
affirm  they  have  derived  their  powers.  They  do  not  affect  to 
draw  the  line  very  exactly  bctwdxt  the  sacred  and  the  civil,  in  a 
church  constituted  by  law  ;  but  the  veto  law  supplied  an  example 


•  Memoria),  pp.  23,  24. 
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of  their  claim,  both  as  they  understand  it,  and  as  it  was  viewed 
by  the  civil  judges ;  the  church  claiming  it  as  her  right  in  the 
exercise  of  her  inalienable  spiritual  independence,  to  pass  that 
law,  and  to  deal  out  all  the  censures  to  which  it  had  given  occa¬ 
sion:  the  legal  tribunals  reminding  her  of  her  status  as  an 
established  church ;  of  the  civil  statutes  under  which  she  is  con¬ 
stituted,  and  to  which  she  must  adhere  ;  and  of  the  power  of  the 
civil  law  to  restrain  her  from  violating  the  statutes  which  bind 
her,  and  to  treat  her  like  other  offenders  if  she  do.  The  claim 
itself  is  thus  stated  by  the  non-intrusionists ‘  The  church  . . . 
has  received  her  jpwers  of  internal  spiritual  government  directly 
from  her  divine  Ilead,  and  she  must  herself  at  all  times  exercise 
the  whole  of  it  under  a  sacred  and  inviolable  responsibility  to 
Him  alone,  so  that  she  has  no  power  to  fetter  herself  by  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  state  or  otherwise,  in  the  just  exercise  of  any 
part  of  her  spiritual  functions.’*  And  it  is  undeniable,  as  is 
shown  in  the  memorial,  that  this  high  ground  has  been  taken  by 
the  church  of  Scotland  in  icords,  from  her  beginning.  Thus,  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  ‘  This  jxiwer  ecclesiastical  flows 
immediately  from  God  and  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spi¬ 
ritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth ;  but  only  Christ,  the 
only  spiritual  King  and  Governor  of  his  chiirch.’f  Thus,  also,  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  ‘  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of 
his  church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hand  of 
church  officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate.’^  And  the 
memorialists  hold  that  ‘  these  principles  have  been,  at  various 
j>eriods,  expressly  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  state,  as  the 
principles  upon  which  she  is  established,  and  under  which  she 
iiolds  her  endowments,  and  the  other  immunities  of  her  esta- 
brishment.’§  To  this  spiritual  independence  of  the  church  more 
importance  seems  to  be  attached  than  even  to  the  non-intru.^ion 
principle,  on  the  ground,  that  if  it  is  surrendered,  her  whole 
liberty  is  surrendered,  and  for  Christ  as  her  I..ord,  she  has  the 
state ;  and  that  if  this  independence  is  preserved  to  her,  she  will, 
of  herself,  secure  their  riglits  to  the  people.  How  far  the  latter 
would  be  safe  in  her  hands,  the  preceding  facts  show  ;  and  Dr. 
(Chalmers  may  be  regarded  as  declaring  the  sense  of  his  j^arty 
on  the  other  head,  in  the  following  emphatic  words: — ‘  ^Ve 
reganl  the  spiritual  indcj^endence  of  the  church  as  far  the  most 
im(H)rtant, — nay,  as  the  only  vital  question  in  this  controversy .’|| 
VVe  believe  him  firmly. 

But  has  the  church  no  antagonist  principles  here  as  well  as  on 
jKipular  election  ?  And  whether  has  the  practice  of  the  church 

t  Ibid.  p.  6.  J  Cong,  cli.'xxx.  1. 

II  *  What  ought  the  church  to  do  ?’ — p.  3^- 
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favoured  the  independent  or  dependent  theory  ?  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  of  easy  solution.  In  the  Westminster  Confession,  which 
assuredly  was  not  less  favourable  to  ecclesijistical  liberty  than 
any  preceding  documents  of  the  church,  and  which  received  as 
fully  the  sanction  of  the  state  (the  Scottish  legislature)  as  the 
church  could  wish ;  we  have  the  following  words  : — ‘  Tlie  civil 
magistrate  .  .  .  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order 
that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  church,  that  the  truth 
of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies 
be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  dis¬ 
cipline  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
duly  settled,  administered  and  observed.  For  the  better  effecting 
whereof,  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them, 
and  to  provide  that  whatever  is  transacted  in  them  be  according 
to  the  mind  of  God.’*  Truly,  the  Scottish  judges,  and  the  Peers 
of  England,  must  be  ill  to  ])lease,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  power  over  the  church,  which,  of  its  own  acconl,  the  church 
thus  iissigns  to  them  by  divine  right. 

And  what  has  been  the  uniform  usage  of  the  church  ?  liook 
how  it  was  at  first  constituted.  Py  acts  of  the  civil  legislature. 
Is  this  creation  by  the  state,  independence  of  the  state  ?  The 
state  legalizes  their  creed,  and  grants  them  their  pay,  just  as  it 
does  with  the  navy  or  army.  Is  this  independence  V  (Consider 
the  history  of  this  independent  church.  It  is  fii'st  made  presby- 
teriau  by  the  state,  then  episcopalian,  then  presbyterian  over 
again — yes,* again  and  again.  Is  this  institution  which  the  state 
makes  and  unmakes,  fashioning  it  after  any  shape  which  its 
cajirices  may  fancy,  an  independent  institution  ?  Above  all, 
can  the  claim  to  independence  be  tested  by  the  facts  concerning 
])atronage,  and  stand  ?  The  church  declares  patronage  to  be  not 
of  (Mirist,  but  Antichrist ;  that  it  is  not  founded  on  the  word  of 
G(m1,  but  opposed  to  it;  and  that  it  belongs  to  every  congrega¬ 
tion,  unfettered  by  patronage,  to  elect  its  own  minister  ;  but  wliat 
then?  Its  hml,  "the  state,  decrees  that  ‘  the  just  rights  of  the 
ancient  patrons’  be  preserved,  and  ‘  binds  and  astricts’  the  church 
to  ‘  admit  whatever  <pialificd  ]>ei*son  the  patron  shall  present  as 
minister.’  And  the  obsequious  church  is  not  silent ;  she  declares, 
in  the  face  of  her  principles,  that  she  docs  not  wish  these  rights 
to  be  interfered  with ;  she  regards  this  binding  and  astricting 
act  as  her  charter,  and  for  well  nioh  three  centuries  she  does  as 
the  state  appoints,  and  jiasses  her  V  eto  Act  in  the  year  1834,  to 
spare  ]>atronage.  She  does  more.  Even  in  this  claim  of  right, 
even  in  this  memorial,  passed  at  her  eleventh  hour,  not  one  word 
rscajK's  her  in  condemnation  of  ]iatronagc  ;  much  less  does  she 

*  Conh'ssiou,  ctiap.  xxiii.  .‘L 
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dcnmnd  from  the  state  the  removal  of  this  antichristian  yoke, 
which,  by  the  will  of  the  state  alone,  has  been  upon  her  neck 
for  agesT  Talk  of  spiritual  independence  after  all  this !  No 
wonder  that  the  stem  law  laughs  her  to  scorn,  remains  inflexible 
to  all  her  entreaties,  her  projects,  her  menaces;  no  wonder 
that  scoffers  hurl  derision,  and  that  her  best  friends  blush  and 
sigli.  * 

Will,  then,  the  ‘  claim’  and  ‘  memoriar  of  the  non-intrusion 
ministers  be  favourably  answered  by  the  government  and  the 
legislature?  The  proposals  made  hitherto  for  the  removal  of 
differences  have  failed.  These  proposals  have  been  the  three 
following: — First,  the  bill  known  by  the  name  of  ‘  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  ftill.’  That  measure  purported  to  be,  and  was  only  a 
‘  declaratory  law that  is,  again  setting  forth  the  laws  of  the 
state  on  the  subject  of  })atronagc,  including  that  of  Queen  Anne, 
1711,  under  which  the  churcli  is  placed,  and  in  reality  giving  no 
additional  ])owcrs  to  the  church  courts  to  those  which  they  had 
])rior  to  the  passing  of  the  veto.  It  was,  therefore,  rejected  by 
the  assembly,  and  withdrawn  by  his  lordship,  who,  after  having 
been  hailed  as  a  friend  and  deliverer,  came  under  the  unrestrained 
vitu]X'ration  of  those  whom  he  professed  to  seiwe.  Next  came 
Sir  George  Sinclair’s  proposed  clause,  to  amend  the  bill  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  That  clause  was  prc]iarcd  with  infinite  pains  by  the 
truly  worthy  baronet,  and  with  a  heart  as  warm  to  the  church, 
and  as  much  moved  with  alarm  for  her  safety,  as  her  best  friends 
could  have  wished  in  an  aristocratic  mediator.  It  proposed  a 
liberum  arhitrium  to  the  church  courts, — that  is,  they  must  hear 
dissentients  to  the  ])crson  j)rcscnted  by  the  patron,  and  if  their 
reasons  are  valid,  in  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery,  they 
should  have  the  power  of  setting  him  aside ;  if,  however,  they 
seem  invalid  to  the  presbytery,  but  continue  to  be  entertained  by 
a  considerable  number,  they  may  still  reject  the  candidate,  but  may 
set  the  objections  aside  if  they  choose  ;  and  all  this,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  courts.  The  following  are  the 

•  Noiliing  is  more  remarkable,  nothing  more  painful,  connected  with  the 
*  claim,*  than  i/s  silence  on  the  subject  of  patronage.  In  the  acts  on  which 
it  founds  it  is  specifically  shown  that  the  irrevocable  treaty  of  ‘  the  union* 
betwixt  Scotland  and  bngland,  sanctioned  *  the  Act  concerning  patronages, 
wherchy  the  right  of  presentation  by  patrons  was  annulled  and  made  vouV 
(Claim,  p.  ?»)  to  the  extent  to  which  patronage  was  set  aside,  1()90,  as  for¬ 
merly  explained.  \et  the  church  does  not  venture  to  claim  this  their  right, 
confirmed  by  tl»e  stale,  and  by  this  treaty  of  union  itself.  How  is  this?  Mas! 
their  consent  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s  Bill  sealed  their  lips— that  Bill  which, 
had  it  passed,  would  have  given  the  fresli  sanction,  both  of  parliament,  and 
of  the  consentintj  church,  to  this  root  of  so  much  evil.  Sad  fruit  of  state  con¬ 
nexion,  of  subjecting  the  church  to  the  dictation  of  secular  politics,  llinc 
ilbr  lachri/m<r  ! 
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words  of  the  clause  as  given  by  Sir  George  himself : — ‘  In  respect 
that  the  said  objections  and  reasons  (though  not  in  themselves 
conclusive  in  the  judgment  of  the  presbyterv)  are  entertained  on 
(’hristian  and  conscientious  grounds  by  such  a  proportion  of  the 
parishioners  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  presbytery)  to  ])reclude  the 
prospect  of  his  ministrations  proving  useful  to  that  ]>articular 
congregation then,  according  to  the  paragraph  in  liord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  bill,  in  which  the  above  words  were  to  be  inserted,  the 
])resbytery  might,  on  recording  the  reasons,  set  aside  the  pre¬ 
sentation.*  Sir  George  obtained  the  consent  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  even  of  the  government,  to  this  clause;  and  after  much 
dealing,  got  also  a  ‘  reluctant  consent’  to  it  from  the  assembly’s 
committee  in  Edinburgh ;  on  this  strange  stipulation,  however, 
lliat  unless  the  bill,  with  this  clause,  were  passed  in  the  short 
autumnal  session  of  1841,  they  should  not  be  bound  by  the 
jigrccmcnt.  Sir  Robert  Peel  rejected  this  condition  as  absurd ; 
tlic  committee  receded  from  their  conditional  agreement,  on  the 
lapse  of  the  limited  time ;  the  measure  was  abandoned ;  and  the 
disappointed  baronet,  with  a  grieved  spirit,  withdrew  from  nego- 
ciations  which  he  now  regarded  as  hopclcss.f  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  non-intrusion  brethren  agreeing  to  an  ccclc- 
siiistical  settlement  in  autumn,  which  they  deemed  unsuitable 
for  winter  and  for  the  subsccpient  years,  we  do  not  much  wonder 
at  their  repugnance  to  the  Ubcruin  arhitrhfm  scheme.  With  the 
ros])onsibility,  it  brought  the  whole  odium  of  a  doubtful  or  harsh 
decision  upon  the  presbytery,  or  the  other  courts ;  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  principle  of  the  veto,  it  bound  them  to  hear  and  to 
judge  of  the  reasons  of  dissentients,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  of 
their  motives ;  if  it  empowered  presbyteries  to  accept,  it  also 
empowered  them  at  their  option  to  disregard  and  overrule  the 
dissents,  and  the  reasons  of  the  dissents  of  any  body  of  parish¬ 
ioners  ;  in  every  presbytery  where  the  moderates  preponderate, 
it  threw  the  parishioners  in  helplessness,  through  the  votes  of 
tliat  party,  at  the  feet  of  the  patrons ;  and  in  the  event,  a  pro¬ 
bable  one,  of  the  moderates  returning  to  power  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  (pioad  sacra  people,  and  the  favour  of  patrons  for  moderate 
candidates,  it  would  bring  the  whole  parishes  of  the  land  under 
that  withering  regime.  In  fact,  this  measure  had  only  two  recom¬ 
mendations,  that  it  allowed  the  evangelicals  to  exonerate  their 
consciences  by  what  they  believed  to  be  a  right  vote,  and  that  it 
protected  the  courts  of  the  church  from  what  they  so  vehemently 
dread,  the  interference  of  the  law.  Tlie  last  measure,  and  one 
approved  of,  not  as  perfect,  but  as  the  basis  of  a  safe  settlement, 

♦  Sir  G.  Sinclair’s  Correspondence,  p.  9. 
t  Correspondence. — Pass, 
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Wiis  ‘  The  Duke  of  Argyll's  Bill:  That  bill  is  too  lonn:  for 
insertion  here ;  in  general,  it  recognises  the  law  of  patronage  as 
at  pnisent  existing,  but  inodilies  its  exercise,  by  adopting  in  some 
measure  the  principle  of  the  veto.  In  place  ot  the  male  heads, 
it  vests  the  right  of  objecting  in  ‘  the  male  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  being  of  twenty-one  yeai-s  complete.’  It  empowers  the 
presbytery  to  judge  ot  their  objections,  and  even  whether  ‘  said 
dissent  proceed  from  factiotis  or  malicious  motives it  even  allows 
‘  the  patron  or  presentee  to  establish  before  the  presbytery  or 
sujHjnW  church  judicatory,  by  evidence,’  the  existence  of  these 
motives ;  and  it  authorizes  the  presbytery  to  ‘  take  such  means 
as  they  may  judge  suitable  for  removing  misapprehensions  from 
tlie  minds  of  the  |X3ople,  and  obviating  their  objections  to  the 
jiresentee,’  &c.  The  assembly  had  asserted  in  the  veto  the  duty 
of  rejecting  any  candidate  opposed  by  a  majority  of  male  heads, 
no  matter  for  what  reasons.  In  May  last  they  ])assed  a  vote 
condemning  patronage  altogether ;  yet,  however  incredible  it 
may  seem,  at  that  very  imeting  of  the  assembly,  they  approved  of 
this  bill  of  the  duke,  with  the  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  that 
this  measure  would  not  only  sujx'rscde  their  veto,  but  imply 
their  own  consent  to  that  very  patronage  which  they  had  just 
condemned. 

llxtraet  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rei\  Mr»  Candlish  to  the  Duke  of 

Argyll, 

‘  Those  of  us  who  hold  anti-patronage  opinions  on  principles  iiule- 
pendtMit  of  the  present  struggle,  see  clearly  that  the  ])a6sing  of  a  sutfi- 
eient  measure  of  non-intrusion  might,  and  necessarily  would,  supersede 
the  agitation  against  patronage*,  and  diminish  the  probability  of  its 
uboliiion.  Hut  we  prefer  the  peace  and  security  of  the  church  to  miy 
ttarticular  vii‘ws  of  our  own;  and  any  plan  elfectually  securing  the 
tuiulamental  principles  which  the  church  is  pledged  to  maintain,  will 
nu'ct  with  our  hearty  supjHU't.  Accordingly,  we  fully  concur  in  ap- 
pr4»ving  4>f  4*ach  of  the  two  measures  sanctioned  by  the  general 
assembly  s  committee.  But  I  may  refer  your  grace*  to  a  much  iuller 
and  more  able  ex|>osition  of  our  case  in  the  recent  publi(*ation  of  Mr» 
.lolin  llamiltim.  In  that  pamphlet  justice  is  done  to  the  views  ot 
the  anti -patronage  party,  and  the  real  bearing  of  these  views  on  the 
t»resent  conHii*!  is  most  satisfa(*torily  ex]>laine<l.  In  the  iikmIc  ot 
settling  the  (juestion  proposed  by  Mr,  Hamilton  we  would  all  cor¬ 
dially  concur.* 


Kxtract  from  letter,  the  llev.  Dr,  Gordon  to  the  Duke  of  Anjylh 

But  1  ha\e  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  church  never  has  pro- 
|H>S4‘4l,  and  4hK*s  nut  now  proiK>se,  tlic  abolition  of  patronage  as  the 
oidynuHleot  settling  the  present  most  distressing  ipicstion;  and  that 
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this  assertion  may  not  ivst  on  iny  iixlividiinl  o])inion,  1  Ik*j»  to  enclose 
lor  yonr  grace's  perusal,  a  document  ]>nblislied  by  the  authority  of  the. 
general  assembly’s  non-intrusion  committee,  eontmniiig  draughts  of 
two  bills,  in  either  of  which  they  would  acquiesce.* 

r.dinbunjhf  March  5,  1841. 

‘  The  committee  having  considered  the  documents  referred  to,  unani¬ 
mously  resolve  as  follows: — 

‘  They  approve  of  the  alK>ve  letter,  addressed  by  Dr.  (joinbm  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  ami  adopt  that  letter  in  all  its  parts,  as  (containing  a 
ctuTeet  rci>rescntation  of  the  views  and  sentiments  (  iitertained  by  this 
comiuittee  and  by  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  this  committ(‘c  reju'c- 
sents,  in  reference  to  the  matters  which  are  treated  in  tho  said  letter. 

*  2.  That  they  renew  an  expression  of  their  approbation  of  the 
above  two  draughts  of  bills,  and  record  their  convietion  that  an  Act 
(►f  rarliameiit  passed  in  conformity  with  either  of  them  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  tbe  church,  and  \vould  prove  the  means  of  averting  the 
fatal  calamities  which  now  so  imminently  threaten  tbe  church  and 
country.* — Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  by 

J.  Hamilton,  Secretary* 

VVe  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  this  bungling  bill  is  in 
its  grave,  without  the  faintest  hope  of  a  resurrection. 

What,  then,  must  the  non-intrusion  brethren  do?  The  law 
condemns  them ;  the  whi"s  would  do  nothing  but  leave  them  to 
tbe  law;  the  torics  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  wings;  the  veto  is 
not  to  be  listened  to ;  liord  Aberdeen  is  rather  slirunk  from  as 
their  betrayer,  than  trusted  as  their  friend,  and  his  bill  is  rejected 
by  the  cburch,  and  withdrawn  by  himself ;  even  liberum  arhitrinni 
itself  has  been  repudiated ;  and  the  ])oor  Duke  of  Argyll  is  told 
that  his  measure  ‘  can  find  favour  only  with  an  insignificant  mi¬ 
nority.’*  Besides,  the  deposition  of  the  Strathbogic  brethren 
must  be  undone,  and  a  consent  to  this,  no  matter  how  it  may  be 
got,  or  by  wdiat  arcana  of  management  the  honour  of  the  church 
may  be  provided  for,  must  be  plighted,  ere  any  proposal  whatever 

*  *  It  is  wholly  impossible  that  the  kind  of  veto  which  the  leaders  of  the 
nsseinbly  contend  for  should  be  sanctioned  by  parliament.  It  wonld  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  tiic  House  of  Commons,  and  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  it 
would  find  favour  only  with  an  insignificant  minority.  1  hold  the  principle 
which  it  involves,  to  be  inconsistent  with  good  government,  as  well  as  with 
the  real  interests  of  the  church.  No  threat  of  separation,  no  danger  of 
scliisin,  would,  1  am  persuaded,  induce  the  House  of  Lords  to  sanction  it. 

•  .  .  If  it  should  end  in  the  separation  of  a  large  body  of  pious  and  learned 
men  from  the  established  church,  that,  no  doubt,  will  be  a  great  evil  to 
Scotland,  and  no  inconsiderable  one  to  England  ;  but  in  my  judgment  it 
will  be  less  injurious  (o  the  cause  of  religious  truth  than  the  aifirinntion  of 
tlic  principle  for  which  they  are  contending.* — Letter  of  the  llishop  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Sir  (f.  Sinclair’s  Correspondence,  p.  50.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
strongly  recommending  this  volume,  as,  beyond  any  other,  throwing  light 
on  the  Scottish  movements. 
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can  be  listened  to  by  the  government.  ^  I  hus  beset  with  j)or- 
nlexitVj  there  is  something  truly  |)iithetic  in  the  lamentations, 
both  of  Sir  George  Sinclair  and  l)r.  Chalmers.  Says  the  former, 

‘  How  often,  whilst  residing  at  Edinburgh,  have  1  risen  from  a 
sick-bed  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  mornincr,  for  the  ])urpose 
of  committing  to  pajK?r  some  expression  calculated  to  soothe,  or 
some  argument  intended  to  convince.  How  often  during  my 
valetudinarian  rambles  at  this  place  have  I  endeavoured  to  cheer 
my  drooping  spirits,  by  indulging  in  the  fond  expectation,  that 
the  labours  to  which  I  was  so  unequal,  but  which  no  considera¬ 
tion  ever  induced  me  to  intermit,  would  be  blest  in  their  result, 
as  the  means,  under  providence,  of  restoring  the  peace,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  usefulness  of  an  institution,  which,  from  my  earliest 
infancy,  I  had  learned  both  to  love  and  to  revere.  But  these 
considerations  are  of  little  moment,  in  comparison  witli  the 
iilarm,  as  well  as  sorrow,  which  I  experience  on  grounds  con¬ 
nected  with  the  public  interest.  I  not  only  mourn  over  the 
failure  of  my  own  efforts,  but  am  myself  unable  to  discover  how 
any  future  negotiator  can  succeed,  or  what  plan  it  is  possible  to 
devise,  which  will  not  be  deemed  either  excessive  by  the  state, 
or  inade(|uatc  by  the  general  assembly.’*  Says  Dr.  Chalmers, 
with  c(pial  pathos,  ‘  the  truth  is,  that  in  this  harassing  warfare  1 
am  able  to  hold  out  no  longer . and  to  crown  and  con¬ 

summate  all,  there  have  not  only  been  the  fatigues,  but  within 
these  few  weeks,  the  sore,  bitter,  crushing  disappointment — the 
hlasthiff  of  all  mij  fondest  hopes  for  the  good  and  peace  of  our 
churchy  in  vig  correspondence  with  public  and  parliamentary  r/icw.’f 
This  was  written  in  1840.  How  must  Dr.  Chalmers  now  feel ! 

It  is  anything  but  our  wish  to  subject  cither  the  ‘  claim’ 
or  the  ‘  memorial’  to  the  severity  of  criticism.  While  both 
documents  possess  that  solemnity  of  character  which  belongs  to 
a  last  eftbrt,  in  a  great  crisis,  and  while  we  willingly  accord  to 
the  assembly  who  prepared  the  ‘  claim,’  and  to  the  convocation 
who  have  sent  forth  the  ‘  memorial,’  a  liberal  share  of  that  sym¬ 
pathy  which  we  owe  to  brethren  compassed  with  the  infirmities 
of  our  common  nature,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
temptation,  fidelity  demands  that  we  notice  the  defects  and 
errors  of  these  important  documents.  1,  In  neither  document 
is  patronage  itself  condemned,  nor  is  any  claim,  nor  even  petition, 
advanced  for  the  removal  of  that  confessedly  antichristian  yoke ; 

y  o  emnl  y  expressed  willingness  is  con- 
tcm|K)raucously  expressed,  to  abide  under  that  bondage  as  a  term 
ot  peace.  What  means  this  pusillanimous  shrinking  from  the 
occupation  ot  sacred  ground,  to  which  their  own  principles  and 

Correspondence,  p.  179.  f  *  \\  hat  ought  the  church  to  do  ?’ — p*  01. 
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(iod’s  holy  word  invite  them  ?  Will  the  cry  of  non-intrusion  and 
spiritual  inde{)cndence  be  rcgaitled  by  men  of  piety,  or  men  of 
sense,  when  uttered  by  those  who,  to  maintain  tlieir  status  in 
the  established  church,  submit  to  state-imposed  patronage, — this 
perpetual  badge,  willingly  worn,  of  state  servility,  this  pcq)ctual 
and  confessed  intrusion  on  Christian  liberty  ?  *2.  The  ‘  claim’ 

embodies  in  its  preamble,  as  ground  on  which  it  rests,  some  of 
the  most  intolerant  of  our  Scottish  statutes,  such,  for  example, 
tus  the  following — *  establishing  and  ratifying  the  presbyteriau 
church  government  and  discipline  ,,,  to  be  the  only  government 
of  Chrisfs  church  within  this  kingdom^  .  .  .  ‘  that  the  lords  of 
her  Majesty’s  town  council,  and  all  other  magistrates,  judges, 
and  officers  of  justice,  give  all  due  assistance  for  making  the 
sentences  and  censures  of  the  church,  and  judicatories  thereof, 
to  be  obeyed,’  ‘  to  take  effiectual  course  for  stopping  and 

hindering  those  ministers  who  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  deposed 
by  the  judicatories  of  the  present  established  church,  from  preach¬ 
ing  or  exercising  any  act  of  their  ministerial  function,  which  (the 
statute  declares)  they  cannot  do  after  they  are  deposed,  without 
a  high  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  of  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  establishing  the  same.’  Such  are  some  of  the 
statutes  which  the  general  assembly  in  1842  wish  to  have  en¬ 
forced,  and  on  whicli  they  rest  their  ‘  claim.’  Can  any  friend 
to  this  free  country  sym])athize  with  these  statutes,  before  which, 
were  they  not  obsolete,  toleration  would  ceiisc,  and  the  liberties 
of  every  dissenting  denomination  in  the  land  be  under  the  feet 
of  the  dominant  clergy  ?  In  charity,  we  believe  many  of  these 
claimants  are  far  better  than  their  ])rinciplcs.  The  memorial  is 
also  rampant  with  high  government  views.  ‘  Its  entire  secular 
sovereignty  the  state  holds,  directly  and  exclusively .  from  God,* 
James  the  First,  or  Sachcverel,  would  scarcely  have  gone  far¬ 
ther.  3.  We  humbly  think  also  that  the  memorial  might  have 
specified  a  timcy  after  which  the  memorialists  would  wait  no 
longer  in  suspense  and  vain  expectation.  Their  silence  on  this 
head  may  mislead  both  their  friends  and  their  opponents ;  espe¬ 
cially  when  this  want  of  definiteness  as  to  the  term  of  removal  is 
coupled  with  so  many  assurances  of  an  aversion  to  quit,  with  so 
express  a  condemnation  of  the  voluntary  ])rinciple,  by  which 
alone,  if  they  do  (juit,  they  must  learn  to  subsist ;  and,  above  all, 
by  this  ominous  })roffer,  of  which  we  leave  the  exposition  to  time, 
‘  Were  not  the  principles  at  issue  vital  and  fundamental,  there 
IS  no  compromise  to  which  they  would  not  consent,  no  sacrifice  of 
feelifig,  or  even  of  consistency,  to  which  they  would  not  submit, 
it  by  any  means  they  might  avert  a  calamity  (the  ^  disruption  or 
overthrow’  of  the  establishment),  the  very  idea  of  which  they 
have  all  along  been  most  reluctant  to  entertain.’* 

*  Memorial,  p.  23. 


V. 


1  o  this  imicli,  however,  the  great  body  of  the  late  convocation 
seem  i4edgcil,”~lliat  unless  u  lucasuic  shall  be  obtained  iioiu  the 
legisliiluie  |K)8Si'ssing  these  two  characters,  rendering  it  innK’ia- 
livc  oil  ])resby tcrics  to  set  aside  every  ])rcsentee  ag<iinst  vvhoiii  a 
clear  majority  ol  male  members,  or  male  heads  of  families  being 
church  members,  shall  dissc'iit,  and  securing  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  against  all  iutcrference  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  huy, 
ill  all  matters  strictly  spiritual,  they  must  cither  abandon  their 
places,  or  sacrifice  licfore  the  churches  of  the  world  all  claims 
to  ‘  consistency’  and  cliaractcr. 

Most  fervently  do  we  pray  that  the  non-intrusion  brethren 
may  not  only  resolve  on  the  former  sacrifice,  but  without  delay, 
iiiuKc  it ;  nor  can  we  restrain  the  fond  hope  that  many  of  them 
will.  Sadly  as  the  terms  have  been  hackneyed,  nou-intriislon  and 
spiritual  independence  arc  noble  watch-words  for  a  church  of 
C’hrist ;  and  we  ciumot  jx?rsuade  ourselves  that  when  these 
watch-words  have  once  been  taken  up  by  any  body  of  enlight¬ 
ened,  honest,  and  uious  men,  and  when  they  have  passed  into 
the  household  vocabulary  of  any  portion  of  the  faithful  in  Christ 
Jesus,  they  will  lightly  and  vilely  be  cast  away;  or  that  they  can 
fail  to  carry  those  who  know  and  love  the  truths  they  denote,  to 
the  full  length  which  understood  duty  to  the  Redeemer  demands. 
Rut  in  onler  to  this  glorious  ])otcncy,  these  expressions  must 
convey  definite  principles,  and  these  principles  must  be  ho¬ 
noured  by  consistent  practice.  We  take  leave,  therefore,  to  say, 
to  these  brethren, — if  von  arc  for  non-intrusion,  be  for  if, 
not  vaguely,  but  definitely — not  by  halves,  but  in  its  cntircncss. 
Do  not  venture  by  your  contrivances  to  modify  rights  which 
C’hrist  has  given  to  his  true  followers  indiscriminately.  Do  not 
grant  Christ's  liberty  to  some  of  his  subjects  only,  and  arbitrarily 
deny  it  to  others.  Do  nothing  by  partiality — give  liberty  to 
all.  If  you  arc  for  spiritual  independence,  let  us  know  what 
you  want,  and  let  your  deeds  be  in  consonance  with  your  words; 
keen  out  the  secular  patron  as  well  as  the  secular  judge ;  disre- 
ganl  the  presentation  as  you  disregard  the  interdict ;  cast  this 
Ciiufessed  leaven  oi  antichrist  out  of  the  church  of  Jesus,  and  at 
once  be  iudcjH'iidcnt  and  free.  Go  farther,  we  beseech  you, — 
sliew  that  you  jure  as  indc|>endcnt  of  the  state  for  pay,  as  you 
ought  to  1k'  for  patronage.  Do  not  regard  as  vile  that  sacred 
treasury  which  is  replenished,  however  fnigally,  by  the  hearts  of 
Christians  warmed  by  the  love,  and  enlarged  by  the  grace  of 
their  »Siviour;  and  no  longer  deride  the  principle,  which,  with 
Us  fruits,  conteutiMl  the  first  Christians,  and  sufficed  for  the 
sup|K»rt  and  the  dithisiou  of  the  blessed  gospel  in  the  age  of  its 

S  h*nuSf‘“^'*‘  "’Inch  satisfied  apostles,  and  their 

NNhile  ue  sjieak  thus,  we  arc  not  insensible  to  the  dangers, 
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civil,  political,  ami  I'cligious,  associated  with  a  stnte-siHY|x>rtcd 
church,  enjoying  what  she  may  choose  to  denominate  spiritual 
inde|X‘ndcncc.  Men  make  systems  ;  but  systems  also  make  men. 
Kvcii  were  the  offices  of  such  a  church  to  be  filled  with  Christian 
men  only,  their  system  would  perv'crt  them,  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves.  It  cannot  he  denied  that  even  Christian  men  are  one 
set  of  beings  in  a  false,  and  another  in  a  fit  position.  Impart  to 
ecclesiastics  of  any  denomination  state  alliance,  state  j>ay,  and 
spiritual  independence,  and  what  would  follow  ?  l*rccisely 
what  has  taken  jilacc  before.  As  if  religious  liberty  were  un¬ 
known,  they  would  claim  over  again  the  whole  population  as 
‘  their  pco]de tiicy  would  claim  that  churches  should  forth¬ 
with  be  built  at  the  public  charge  ‘  for  the  entire  population,’ 
as  if  other  churches  cither  were  not,  or  ought  not  to  l)e ; 
they  would  claim  that  the  ministers  of  every  church  which 
they  chose  to  build,  and  of  every  parish  which  it  pleased  them 
to  ‘  constitute,’  should  be  ‘  endowed’  from  the  treasury  to  which 
all  denominations  contribute,  and  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances ; 
they  would,  even  the  best  of  them,  distrain  the  goods,  and  in¬ 
carcerate  the  persons,  of  conscientious  recusants  of  pay  which 
was  never  earned ;  they  would  claim,  ])erchance,  that  the  laws 
of  the  land,  hallowed  by  the  sacred  union  of  the  kingdoms,  should 
be  practically  respected,  in  which  ‘  the  wliolc  confession  of  faith 
is  established,  ratified,  and  confirmed.’  Presbyterian  church 
government  is  declared  the  only  government  of  Christ's  church 
m  this  hiiKjdoiriy  without  any  alteration  thereof,  or  derogation 
thereto,  for  ever,’  and  ‘  that  all  magistrates,  judges,  and  officers 
of  justice,  shall  give  all  due  assistance  for  making  the  sentences 
and  censures  of  the  church  be  obeyed,  as  accords,'^  Should 
judges  interfere  with  any  of  these  sentences  or  censures  as 
they  would  tell  these  judges  they  disregard  their  scnlenees;  they 
arc  judges  too — their  courts  ‘  arc  co-ordinate  with  the  civil  courts ;’ 
their  ‘  kingdom’  is  co-ordinate  with  tlie  British  kingdom  ;  that 
they  have  ‘  sjiiritual  independence  ;’  and  that  by  statute,  binding 
‘  for  ever,  all  judges  and  officers  of  justice,  must  give  all  due 
jussistance  for  making  the  sentences  and  censures  of  the  church 
be  obeyed,  as  accords,*  Can  any  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
not  iKjrverted  by  system,  and  with  his  eyes  ojx?n  to  Ins  Bible  and 
his  responsibility,  covet  a  position  like  this,  or  degrade  his  office, 
and  befool  himself,  by  playing  ‘fantastic  tricks’  like  these  ?  But 
disconnect  good  men  with  such  a  bad  system,  loose  their  alliance 
w  itli  the  state,  place  them  on  that  unambitious  ground  on  w  hich 
the  holy  apostles  placed  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Christ,  and 
they  arc  new^  men.  The  heights  of  clerical  pride  arc  forsaken 
for  the  humble  level  of  Christian  ])arity  ;  extortion,  compulsion, 
and  violence,  arc  renounced  as  alien  to  the  kingdom  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  peace ;  and  they  learn  to  provide  things  honest  in 
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the  Bight  of  all  men,  loving  without  dissimulation,  and  doing  to 
others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them.  Spiritual  indc- 
iwndeuce  of  the  very  state  that  constitutes  and  upholds  them ! 
Every  friend  of  liberty,  of  every  religious  party,— -every  unso¬ 
phisticated  mind  in  the  empire,  will  support  the  civil  judges,  in 
frowning  from  them  this  turogant  claim.  ‘  Claini  of  right  they 
call  it;  claim  of  wrong  were  its  more  appropriate  name.  As 
well  might  the*  soldiers  present  their  ‘  memorial  and  claim  of 
right*  for  military  independence.  Happily  for  the  churches  iuid 
for  the  country,  the  claim  is  as  absurd  as  presumptuous;  as  im¬ 
practicable  in  fact,  as  in  theory  it  is  proud ;  it  is  a  claini  for 
what  never  was,  is  not,  and  never  shall  be,  world  without  end. 

It  is  said  pojiery  is  reviving,  and  we  partly  believe  it.  Is  it 
unworthy  of  remark,  especially  by  the  friends  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  established  churches,  that  tlic  chief  troubles  of  both 
these  bodies  at  this  day  arise  directly  from  that  leaven  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  Koine  ?  Puseyism  ])lcads  in  its 
favour  the  rubrics,  canons,  catechisms,  and  liturgy  of  the  English 
church  ;  yet  Puseyism  is  but  jiopery  under  another  name.  And 
whence  come  the  troubles  of  the  northern  establishment  ?  from 
their  revenues^  their  patronage,  and  their  state  alliance,  all  of  whicli 
came,  not  from  Christ,  but  Antichrist.  To  the  evangelical 
ministers  of  the  Scottish  church  we  humbly  venture  to  suggest, 
whether  He,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  ]nirge  his  own  temple,  is  not 
now  emphatically  proclaiming  to  them,  ‘  Take  these  things 
hence'?  if  they  do  this  willingly,  they  shall  have  a  reward  ;  if 
not,  the  Kedeemer  will  take  his  own  way  with  them,  as  with 
others,  to  remove  ‘  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,*  which  they  mix 
with  ‘  gold,  silver,  and  ]>rccious  stones,’  and  attempt  to  place, 
hut  shall  prove  unable  to  retain,  on  the  one  elect  and  precious 
foundation. 

\Nc  cannot,  however,  rejircss  our  earnest  wishes  for  the 
lx?8t  interests  of  our  non-intrusion  brethren ;  and  our  fervent 
]>rayers,  that  it  may  please  God  to  grant  them  a  sjieedy  and  a 
scriptural  deliverance.  There  are  among  them  many — their 
Gordons,  their  Chalmerses,  their  Browns,  their  Hendersons, 
their  Candlishes, — -whose  talents,  accomplishments,  and  piety, 
would  prove  a  blessing  and  an  ornament  to  any  church  ;  and  wc 
trust  the  time  ai>proachc8  when  they  and  the  British  dissenters 
may  regaril  one  anotlicr  as  dissenting  brethren.  Meanwhile,  ‘  may 
our  l.^rd  Jesus  (dirist  him^lt,  and  God,  even  our  Father  who 
lat  o\cd  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation,  and 
good  hoiK'  through  grace,  comfort  their  hearts,  and  establish 
them  m  every  goixl  word  and  work.’ 

P.S.— Since  this  article  was  written,  the  letter  of  Sir  James 
Uraham  to  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  containing 
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llic  Answer  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Claim  of  Right,  the  Petition 
against  Patronage,  and  a  Memorial  from  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly  ^apparently  not  the  Memorial  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation)  has  been  published.  Ihe  document  is  long,  carefully 
])rcpared,  and  perfectly  decisive.  It  is  a  stern  denial  of  the 
demands  of  the  non-intrusion  brethren  ;  it  expressly  refuses  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  they  affirm,  ‘  if  redress  be 
not  afforded,  the  inevitable  result  must  be  a  disruption  of  the 
present  established  church  of  Scotland.’ 

Ill  one  point.  Sir  James  evidently  pushes  the  brethren  too  far. 
He  connects  their  petition  against  patronage  with  their  demand 
for  non-intrusion  and  sjiiritual  independence.  Now,  although 
the  Assembly  did  petition  against  patronage,  they  expressly  con¬ 
sented  to  act  under  it,  should  the  government  refuse  their  pe¬ 
tition,  by  agreeing  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  bill,  provided  the 
other  two  demands  were  acceded  to.  In  this  we  think,  and 
have  assigned  reasons  for  thinking,  the  Assembly  acted  most  in¬ 
consistently ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  On  the  other  two  points, 
however,  the  letter  of  Sir  James  is  decisive  enough.  The  law, 
as  it  stands,  must  be  honoured  ;  the  veto  law  and  its  results  must 
be  undone ;  the  church  must  remain  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  law.  Either,  therefore,  the  brethren  must  secede 
from  their  ])rinciples,  or  from  the  church. 

They  will  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  jiarliament  against 
the  ministry  and  the  judges.  In  adopting  this  only  remaining 
measure,  no  one  can  blame  them ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  can  anticipate  any  other  result  than  a  rejection  of  their 
a])pcal.  God  be  with  them  I  We  trust  they  will  obey  the 
apostolical  counsel :  ‘  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you 
like  men,  be  strong.’ 


Art.  II.  Vermischte  Schriften  yrusstcnthcils  Apologctischen  Inhalts^  Sfc, 
Miscellaneous  IVritinySy  for  the  most  part  of  Ajtoloyctical  Import, 
By  A.  Tliuluck,  D.D.  and  D.  Ph.  Consistorial- Councillor,  and  Ordi¬ 
nary  I’rofessor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ilalle- 
Wittenberg,  Corresponding  IMember  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  London,  of  the  Royal  Nonvegian  Society  of  Science,  and  of  the 
Society  at  the  Hague  pro  Vindicanda  Rcligione  Christiana.  2  vols. 
Hvo.  Hamburg.  1839. 

Eveuy  ])erson  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  learned  literature 
ot  modern  Germany  must  be  aware  how  large  a  proportion  of  it, 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  is  com|)oscd  of  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  occasional  treatises  of  its  most  distinguished  writers. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  look  over  a  foreign  book  catalogue  without 
being  struck  with  the  number  of  ‘  Opuscula,’  and  ‘  &ripta  varii 
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Amnncnli/aiid  ‘  Dlssertatlones  Misccllanca'/aiid  ‘  Exercilationos,’ 
uimI  ‘  Disiuitatioiics/and  ‘  Coinmcutationcs,  and‘^  ciniischtc  Ab- 
liaiidlunKCii,’  and  ‘ Schrifteii,’  and  ‘Bcitragc,’  the  frnitsof  German 
indiistrVy  winch  crowd  the  pafi^es  ot  such  productions.  1  rofessor 
Wiiicrj  in  his  verv  useful  and  aceuralc  Ilandhoolv  ot  1  heolo* 
ffical  Literature,’  cnuinerates,  in  that  department  alone,  nearly 
two  hundred  such  collections,  chieily  from  the  pens  of  modern 
writers,  of  all  sizes,  exce])tinn:  the  smaller,  in  which  books  are 
printed,  and  some  extending  to  many  volumes.  In  the  depart- 
iiieiits  of  law  and  medicine  the  sujiply  is  equally  abundant ;  and 
in  that  of  classical  literature  it  passes  reckoning.  For  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  materials  of  which  such  collections  arc  made  u|>, 
the  customs  of  the  literary  republic  in  Germany  aftord  peculiar 
facilities.  In  addition  to  the  periodicals  which  in  teeming  mul¬ 
titudes  issue  at  almost  every  ])ossiblc  interval  from  the  sho])  of 
almost  every  publisher,  however  humble,  there  arc  few^  occasions 
of  public,  or  academical,  or  even  jmvatc  interest,  within  their  own 
sphere,  which  the  litcrjiti  of  Germany  arc  not  in  the  habit  of 
celebrating  by  a  dissertation  or  a  diatribe.  The  death  of  one 
sovereign  and  the  accession  of  another;  the  birth  of  an  beir- 
upparent,  his  christening  or  his  marriage ;  the  gaining  of  a  battle, 
or  the  discovery  of  an  island ;  the  founding  of  an  hospital,  the 
litling  out  of  an  expedition,  or  the  commemoration  of  an  epoch — 
events  which  in  this  country  arc  celebrated  by  the  creation  of 
j>oers  and  baronets,  by  universid  dinners,  or  by  cojiious  cft’usioiis 
of  academical  hexameters — arc  in  Germany  consigned  to  immor¬ 
tality,  by  l)eing  made  the  occasion  of  grave  and  learned  discjui- 
sitions  on  all  sorts  of  qumtioues  vexatce  in  every  dc])artmcnt  of 
litcniture.  In  the  universities  there  arc  (one  knows  not  how) 
many  annual  solemnities,  each  of  which  must  be  commemorated 
by  some  learned  prolusion  ;  the  festivals  of  the  ebureb,  the  birth¬ 
days  ot  eminent  men — nay,  the  issuingof  the  semestrial  programme 
ot  lectures,  all  being  occasions  for  relieving  the  ‘  viri  doctissimi 
et  s|>cctatissimi,’  ot  their  plethora  of  learned  lore.  And  even 
when  some  favourite  professor  or  distinguished  scholar  has  been 
s\>arcd  to  reach  his  fiiticth  year,  his  grateful  pupils  or  admiring 
friends  celebrate  his  jubilee  by  laying  at  his  feet  elaborate  expo¬ 
sitions  of  puzzling  passiigcs  in  the  ancient  writers,  or  curious 
speculations  on  the  shadowy  objects  of  German  metaphysics, 
ihere  is  thus  accumulated  at  the  close  of  every  year  a  mighty 
ma*^  of  onuscula ;  of  which  the  major  portion  sinks  gravitatingly 
into  quick  oblivion,  leaving  a  few’  of  the  choicer  sort  life-gitted, 
to  iTsist  the  envious  assaults  of  change  and  time. 

iSuch  few  their  authors,  or  others  for  them,  arc  cai’cful  to  collect 
and  re-issue  when  sufhciently  numerous  to  form  a  volume.  In 
this,  wc  think,  they  do  well.  These  occasional  productions  have 
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often  in  them  more  of  the  strength  of  their  author’s  mind  than 
his  larger  and  more  laborionsly  prepared  works.  The  s\ihjecta 
of  which  they  treat  i\rc  generally  such  as  have  occupied  much  of 
his  private  studies,  and  so  have  become  familiar  to  his  mind ; 
whilst  the  stimulus  which  occasions  of  public  excitement,  of  pro¬ 
fessional  emulation,  or  of  private  affection  supply,  tends  to  infuse 
into  the  comp)sition  a  vigour  and  a  liveliness  which  is  apt  to 
cva})oratc  in  the  more  tedious  and  less  exciting  process  of  elabo¬ 
rating  a  lenj^thcned  treatise.  Collections  of  such  treatises, 
accordingly,  form  a  highly  valuable  part  of  every  scholar’s  library. 
What  student  of  the  classics  does  not  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
Hermann’s  Opuscula?  What  theologian  would  willingly  be 
without  the  JScripta  varii  Arpumenti  of  the  venerable  Knapp,  the 
Dhsertathnes  ad  Jlisforiam  Ecclesiasticamjiertinenies  of  the  leanied 
iMosheim,  or  the  Sylloge  Commentatlonum  of  Pott  and  Uuperti. 

In  the  volumes  no\v  before  us  we  have  a  portion  of  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  writings  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  at  present  in 
(iermany.  Of  Dr.  Tholuck — of  his  ])rofound  and  varied  learn¬ 
ing,  his  unwearied  diligence,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  blameless 
(loportnicnt,  and  his  invaluable  services  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
truth,  especially  in  his  own  country — our  readers  already  know 
too  much  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything.  Among 
the  numerous  parties  into  which  the  theologians  of  Germany  arc 
divided,  the  place  occu})icd  by  Dr.  Tholuck  is  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  the  defenders  of  a  pure  and  scriptural  theology, 
in  opposition  to  the  speculative  theology  of  those  who  wonul 
construct  a  system  by  engrafting  on  the  statements  of  revelation 
the  dogmas  of  Kant  or  Hegel.  In  maintaining  his  ground 
against  these,  as  well  as  against  the  Rationalists  whom  these 
have  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  he  has  displayed  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  mental  resources  .and  (’hristian  virtues  which  lias  made 
even  his  enemies  yield  him  their  homage.  In  this  resj>ect  he 
has  an  .advantage  over  his  friends  and  co-workers,  Neander  and 
1  Icngstenberg,  who,  with  equal  talents  .and  le.arning,  w.ant,  the 
former  his  uncompromising  consistency,  .and  the  latter  his 
winning  su.avity.  Among  the  me.ans  by  which  Dr.  Tholuck  has 
laboured  to  support  and  ])ropagate  evangelical  sentiments,  the 

Iediiiug  of  a  religious  periodical  luis  formed  neither  the  least 
laborious  nor  the  least  imj>ort.ant.  Of  this  work,  which  is  open 
to  .articles  on  all  departments  of  (’hristian  theology,  the  le.arned 
editor  has  from  the  fii>>t  been  one  of  the  principal  supporters  by 
his  contributions.  These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  reviews 
ot  import.ant  works  in  theology  or  biblical  science,  .and  articles 
on  topics  of  moment  to  the  theologian  arising  out  of  p.assing 
events,  interspersed  occasionally  with  treatises  of  greater  length 
and  more  permanent  interest.  Of  the  latter  he  h.as  collected  the 
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most  valuable  among  his  own  contributions  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  and  having  first  subiected  them  to  revision,  and  in  some  cases 
to’altci-ation,  htus  republished  them,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  which  have  not  oefore  appeared. 

\Vc  shall  l>est  consult  the  advantage  of  our  readers  by  first 
giving  them  the  titles  of  the  dift’erent  articles  (thirteen  in  mim- 
lK*r)  of  which  these  volumes  are  composed,  and  then  entering 
with  greater  minuteness  upon  the  analysis  of  one  or  two  of  the 
more  interesting  and  important.  Of  the  first  volume  the  contents 
arc  as  follows: — I.  The  Miracles  of  Muhainmed,  and  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  this  Religionist.  II.  On  the  Miracles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  csjiccially  on  the  relation  of  them  and  the  Scripture 
Miracles  to  the  Phenomena  of  Magnetism  and  Somnambulism. 
III.  On  A|K)logetic  and  its  Literature.  IV.  On  the  Hypothesis 
of  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  or  Indian  Origin  of  the  Name  Je¬ 
hovah.  V.  The  History  of  Bahumi.  VI.  Count  Zinzendoif. 

The  second  volume  has  articles  under  the  following  titles : — 
I.  Sketch  of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  de])art- 
ment  of  theology  in  (iermany  since  1750.  11.  What  is  the 

result  of  scientific  research  in  regard  to  the  antediluvian  world  ? 
Together  with  a  literary  reference  to  the  most  valuable  works  on 
this  subject.  HI.  Remarks  on  the  personal  history,  the  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  introductory  to 
the  study  of  his  Epistles.  IV.  The  services  of  Calvin  as  an 
inteq)rcter  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  V.  Notices  of  Goethe, 
Keppler,  Jacobi,  and  of  De  Wette’s  Compendious  Exegetical 
Manual.  VI.  On  the  nature  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
VII.  Aj>pendix  to  article  11.  in  the  first  volume. 

In  all  these  treatises,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
length,  the  reader  will  find  valuable  materials  for  study,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  much  fresh  and  beautiful  remark.  They  are  very 
far,  however,  from  possessing  e(}ual  interest  or  importance.  The 
first  two  in  Vol.  I.,  apixiar  for  the  first  time  in  this  collection, 
and  in  our  opinion,  might  without  much  injury  either  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  or  the  reputation  of  the  author,  have  been  entirely 
omitted.  1  hey  luv  far  from  being  fully  satisfactory  in  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  the  author  comes  on  the  topics  he  discusses  in 
theni,  and  the  latter  contains  some  si'icculations  which  appear  to 
us  visionary,  and  of  very  questionable  import  in  a  Scriptural 
|K)int  of  view.  It  is  true  that  the  esteemed  author  repudiates 
the  opinion  that  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  had 
any  afliuity  to  the  achievements  of  animal  magnetism,  or  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism ;  but  the  very  deference  which  he 
ims,  in  elal)orately  refuting  it,  to  this  wild  and  absurd  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  infidel,  seems  to  us  calculated  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  claims  of  Scripture  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public,  whilst 
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the  pains  taken  bv  Dr.  Tholuck  to  explain  and  support  the 
doctrines  of  animal  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  will  not  fail 
with  many  to  shake  their  confidence  in  his  good  sense  and  sound 
juilgment.  To  us  it  is  unspeakably  vexatious  to  see  such  men  as 
he  and  Olshaiisen,  so  completely  led  away  by  what  we  cannot 
but  des])isc  jvs  the  mere  hallucinations  of  a  dreamy  and  distem¬ 
pered  philosophy.* 

The  third  article  in  the  first  volume  possesses  very  consider¬ 
able  interest,  and  is  deserving  of  lengthened  notice.  After 
defining  ‘  Apologetic,’  to  be  ‘  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the 
reasons  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,’  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  call  in  question  the  value,  as  an  independent  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  of  what  arc  called  the  external  evidences. 
These  he  contends  can  only  establish  the  Jidcs  historical  and  are 
insufficient  for  l\\Q^fides  viva.  They  may  serve  to  silence  or  con¬ 
found  the  infidel,  but  will  not  of  themselves  convince  him  that 
Christianity  is  true.  Before  this  can  be  done,  he  must  have 
received  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  suitable  to  his  case. 
Without  this,  the  historical  facts  on  which  our  religion  is  based, 
will  cither  awaken  in  his  mind  no  interest,  or  be  viewed  by  him 
under  all  the  darkening  influence  of  hostile  prejudice.  From 
this  Dr.  Tholuck  argues  that  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of 
(  fiiristianity,  we  must  unfold  and  explain  its  doctrines,  exhibit  its 
precepts,  and  describe  its  history.  ‘  Conviction,’  he  says,  ‘  is  the 
result  of  a  properly  constructed  system  of  dogmatical  and  ethical 
theology,  of  correct  church-history,  and  pastoral  science,  and 
that  not  in  the  way  of  making  the  proof  of  Christianity  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  these  subjects,  l)ut  that  these  subjects  themselves 
should  be  so  treated  as  that  the  necessity  and  reasonableness 
of  their  scientific  construction  should  evince  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  much  in  the  same  way  as,  in  point  of  fact,  its  truth  and 
divinity  arc  shown  when  an  individual  finds  that  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  sounder  Christian,  he  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  more 
]>erfcct  man;  or  when  a  state,  in  proportion  as  it  is  cliris- 
tianized,  exhibits  in  fidlcr  measure  the  perfection  of  a  state.  From 
this  it  follows,’  continues  the  author,  ‘  that  there  can  be  no 
scientific  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  except  what  would 
be  furnished  in  the  completion  (vollendung)  of  tlie  theological 
sciences ;  a  system  of  faith  and  morals,  a  church  history,  and  a 
pastoral  theology,  corresponding  to  their  ideal,  would  be  the 
most  adanted  to  prove  the  trutli  of  (’hristianity.’ — p.  155. 

'J'hough  our  design  in  this  article  is  rather  to  supply  our 
readers  with  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  than  to  submit  the  author’s  peculiar  sentiments  to  criticism, 
we  cannot  pass  on  without  remarking  that  in  the  views  advanced 
in  the  above  extract,  the  learned  writer  ap])ear8  to  us  to  con- 
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found  two  thinj<8  which  are  very  different  from  each  other,  viz. : 
the  receiving  of  Christianity  as  divine,  and  the  receiving  ot  the 
trntlis  of  Christianity  as  truths.  These  are  by  no  means  identical. 
It  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  the  Bible  contains  a  religion  of 
divine  authority ;  it  is  quite  another  thing,  on  the  ground  of  that 
authority,  to  yield  a  hearty  civdence  to. the  statements  contained 
in  the  Bible.  We  may  without  difficulty  suppose  tlie  former  of 
these  |)ositions  accepted,  when  the  latter  is  not  thought  of,  or  even 
when  there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  the  mind  to  reiect  it ;  just 
us  we  may  suppose  the  assertion  that  the  material  universe  is 
the  creation  of  God  to  be  admitted,  when  there  is  great  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  many  recondite  j)henomena  of  that  universe, 
or  great  indiffereuce  regarding  them.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  not  impossible  to  substantiate  the  position,  that 
Christianity  is  divine,  without  first  proving  that  certain  trntlis 
compose  the  system  of  Christianity,  and  are  deserving  of  our 
reganU  It  is  true,  that  aversion  from  the  truths  of  the  Bible  will 
lend  in  no  small  degree  to  impede  our  iierception  of  the  force  of 
the  evidence  adduced  in  its  support,  in  the  same  way  as  our  dislike 
of  any  truth  stands  in  the  way  of  our  clearly  perceiving  its 
claims  ujK)n  our  credence.  But  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  way 
to  remove  this  aversion,  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  hated 
truths,  the  regimen  appears  to  us  much  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  remove  the  disorder.  We  can  conceive  of  no  way 
in  which  the  infidel  can  be  effectually  met,  but  on  the 
ground  of  the  external  evidences — a  ground  which  is  common 
to  him  and  to  his  opponents,  and  for  the  occupation  of  which 
no  endowments  beyond  such  as  arc  common  to  all  men  of 
intelligence  are  recpiired.  If  the  eft’cct  of  an  argument,  based 
on  this  ground,  be  merely  to  silence,  not  to  convince  the  infidel, 
this  much,  at  least,  is  gained  in  regard  to  him, — that  being 
silenced,  he  is  in  much  more  favourable  circumstances  for  being 
}died  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  than  when  he  could  turn 
all  entreaty  and  argument  iusidc  by  the  boastful  assertion,  that 
(fiiristianily  is  an  inqmstiire.  To  rebut  such  an  assertion,  to 
drive  him  from  such  a  position,  is  surely  to  secure  for  the  advo- 
caU's  ot  the  Bible  a  vantage  ground,  which  it  would  be  alike 
f(M>lish  and  sinful  in  them  to  despise. 

l'n)m  these'  general  observations  on  the  science  of  Apologetic, 
Dr.  Tholuck  ])ix)cccd8  to  review  the  works  of  the  jirincipal 
Christian  Apologists  of  recent  times,  l)eginning  with  Grotias 
whose  work,  entitled  De  veritate  Rtiiyionis  ChrisUajico,  he  rc- 
ganls  as  the  ‘  incKlel,  and  occasion  of  innumerable  other  ajiolo- 
getical  writings  by  English,  french,  and  (ierinan  scholars.’ 
Here  the  learned  author  is  iqxm  ground  where  his  prodigious 
knowledge  ot  books,  and  his  correct  taste  for  literature,  enable 
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him  to  fumisli  niiicli  useful  material  to  the  reailcr.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  condensing  his  general  estimate  of  the 
different  works  passed  under  review  by  him. 

Grotius. — For  the  history  of  this  little  book  the  following 
motto  may  serve  : — ^  Career  eruditoruin  museunC  Composed  in 
the  ])rison  of  the  Castle  of  Ldvestcin ;  it  made  its  apjKjarauee  in 
the  first  instance,  in  Dutch  verse,  with  the  title,  *  llewyss  van  de 
waren  godsdienst,  in  veersen  gestellt  door  Hugo  de  Groot,  (Pr(K)f 
of  the  True  Religion  set  forth  in  Verses  by  11.  de  Groot.)  It 
was  afterwards  recomposed  in  Latin,  and  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1627.  In  1640,  it  was  anew  revised  by  the  author,  and  issued 
in  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists,  with  Notes.  Its  popularity 
was  unbounded.  It  was  speedily  translated  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe.  The  learned  Pococke  translated 
it  into  Arabic.  The  Romanist  missionaries  adopted  it  tis  of 
service  to  them,  and  had  it  translated  into  Persian.  Even  the 
languages  of  China  and  Malabar  were  employed  to  give  it 
more  extensive  circulation  among  the  myriads  of  the  casL 

Of  this  so  very  famous  work,  the  great  charm  lies  in  the  per¬ 
spicuity  and  conclusiveness  of  its  reasonings ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  considering  the  extent  of  the  subject  discussed, 
it  is  deficient  in  comprehensiveness.  It  is  marked  throughout 
with  traces  of  the  wonted  Icarnedness  of  the  author;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  accurate  and  highly  interesting  references  to  the 
affinity  between  the  legends  and  histories  of  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  and  tlie  records  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  i.  §  15,  16; 
iii.  §  16.  A  glance  at  its  contents  will  satisfy  every  one  of 
what  its  author’s  commentary  on  Paul’s  Epistles,  compared  with 
those  of  the  Reformers,  also  amply  attests,  tliat  his  insight  into 
Christian  doctrine  was  not  so  profound  as  could  liave  been 
desired.  He  occupies  rather  the  ground  of  Erasmus — that  of 
an  all  too  outward  supernaturalism,  than  that  of  a  living  relish 
for  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel — a  circumstance,  by  tlie  way, 
which  explains  how  he  came,  the  longer  he  lived,  ever  the 
more  to  incline  towaixls  Romanism  ;  so  that  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  little  lay  between  him  and  a  transition  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Romish  church.  This  want  of  a  sounder  and  deeper  jier- 
ception  of  the  substance  of  tbe  Gospel  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  he  takes  less  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  his 
Apology,  than  his  ])redeccss()rs,  Morncy  and  \  ives,  who,  though 
certainly  without  that  clearness  and  gotnl  order  which  mark  the 
work  of  Grotius,  intro<luce  with  inueh  effect  into  their  works  on 
the  truth  of  the  C'hristian  religion  references  to  the  kail  and  to 
Redemption,  to  Angels  and  Devils,  &c.  At  the  stune  time, 
the  work  of  (ilrotius  will  always  be  worth  reading,  were  it  for 
nothing  else  than  the  many  interesting  notes,  wliich,  out  of  the 
VOL.  XIII.  M 
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wealth  of  his  prodigious  reading,  he  has  with  admirable  accu¬ 
racy  thrown  together,  and  which  Le  Clerc  has  revised,  and  still 
augmented  No  one,  as  already  remarked,  has  adduced  so  many 
parallels  to  the  Mosaic  History  from  other  sources;  such  as 
the  general  diftiision  through  all  the  ancient  nations  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dividing  their  time  into  portions  of  seven  days,  of 
traditions  concerning  the  Flood  and  Noah’s  Dove,  the  superior 
height  of  men  in  the  early  age  of  the  world,  &c.  It  is  also 
peculiar  to  him,  that  in  support  of  the  original  unity  of  the 
human  race,  he  has  adduced  not  only  the  gradual  spreading  and 
establishing  of  |>eoj)les,  but  also  the  community  of  institutions 
and  opinions  in  respect  to  such  things  iis  sacrifices,  incest,  &c., 
which  is  to  be  traced,  he  thinks,  ‘  non  tarn  naturae  instinctus 
aut  evidenti  rationis  collectioni,.(iuam  perpetuae  ct  vix  paucis  in 
locis  per  inalitiam  aut  calamitatem  interruptae  traditioni.’ 

The  English  Apologists  in  general  of  the  Seventeenth 
AND  Eighteenth  Centuries. — Since  the  seventeenth  century, 
no  countrv’  has  been  so  rich  in  defences  of  Christianitv  as  Enj:- 
land ;  but  as  a  poor  defence  of  truth  is  worse  than  none,  one 
cannot  greatly  rejoice  over  this  multitude  of  apologies  for  our 
faith.  The  majority  of  the  English  apologists  are  like  the  man 
who  screamed  out,  ‘  robbery  and  murder,*  w'hilst  he  was  himself 
casting  his  property  out  at  the  windows  In  defending  the  shell 
they  cast  away  the  kernel ;  feeling  themselves  w^anting  in  proper 
wea]>ons  for  conflict,  they  have  recourse  to  compromise  and  barter. 
Of  these  lukewarm  a])ologists,  the  chorapus  is  Locke,  who  in  his 
litasouahlniess  of  Christinnitt/^  evinces  what  Leibnitz  so  truly 
said  of  him  :  ‘  iuclinavit  ad  Socinianos  (queniadmodum  et 
amicus  ejus  Clericus,)  cpiorum  paupertina  semper  fuit  de  Deo  et 
mente  ])liilosophia.’*  Ffafl‘  is  not  the  only  one  who  ranks  this 
defender  of  (Miristianity  w  ith  Shaftesbury,  Toland,  and  others  of 
its  ennniesf  The  great  applause  with  which  his  book  was  re¬ 
ceived,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  men  were  pleased 
that  so  famous  a  philosopher  should  do  the  humble  Gospel  the 
honour  to  believe  its  histories,  and  take  any  trouble  about  it ! 

Locke’s  work  aims  at  bringing  the  Christian  religion  entirely 
to  a  level  with  the  so-called  healthy  human  understanding,  so 
that  this  should  believe  nothing  that  is  higher  than  itself.  Of 
all  Christianity,  the  sole  remaining  peculiar  doctrine,  according 
to  Locke,  is,  that  ‘  Jesus  is  the  Alessiah,’  as  his  miracles  prove, 
krom  the  appearance  of  this  Messiah,  the  advantages  accruing 
to  man,  are  the  following: — 1.  !Mcn  having  previously  only  an 
imperfect,  and  at  any  rate,  not  universal  knowledge  of  God  and 
moral  ]winciples,  Jesus  furnished  them  with  the  fullest  repre- 
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sentations  of  Deity,  and  the  best  instruction  in  duty.  2.  Yor 
a  worship  overloaded  with  ceremonies,  Jesus  substituted  prayer 
in  spirit  and  truth.  3.  Virtue  had  found  little  favour  from  men, 
because  her  votaries  were  often  unfortunate  in  this  life ;  Jesus 
removed  this  objection  by  teaching  men  that  virtue  would  be  re¬ 
warded  in  futurity.  4.  Jesus  has  promised  in  our  conllict  with 
scoffers,  to  sustain  us  by  ^his  Spirit,  though  there  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  how  this  will  be  done.  A  Christianity  so  attenu¬ 
ated  as  this,  even  the  deist  might  swallow  without  nausea ! 

The  same  sui)erficiality  of  Christian  knowledge  which  appears 
in  the  work  of  lA)ckc  may  be  traced,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  all 
the  English  apologists  ot  that  time.  In  none  of  them  do  we  find 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  The  only 
exception  we  can  make  is  that  of  Philip  Skelton,  who  brings 
forward,  in  his  work  entitled,  Ophiomnehes,  or  Deism  revealed^ 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  (lospel ;  and,  in  the  preface,  com¬ 
plains  of  the  neglect  of  tlicse  by  the  apologists  of  his  own 
country.  At  the  same  time,  great  value  is  deservedly  attached 
to  such  of  these  works  as  argued  against  the  objections  of  the 
infidel  on  particular  subjects:  such  as  Lardnor’s  immortal  work  on 
the  ‘  Crcaibility  of  the  Gospel  History,’  with  his  ‘  (collection  of 
Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the 
( Jiristian  Religion Warburton’s  ‘  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,’ 
(Jampbcll’s  admirable  Refutation  of  Hume’s  attack  on  the  Mi¬ 
racles,  8:c. 

Of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  works  thus  generally  charac¬ 
terized,  three  are  selected  by  Dr.  Tholuck  for  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination.  These  are  those  of  Addison,  of  Paley,  and  of 
Butler.  English  readers  will  doubtless  be  sur]>riscd  to  see  the 
place  thus  assigned  to  the  work  of  Addison.  Why  Dr.  Tholuck 
should  have  selected  it  at  all  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  for, 
after  giving  a  very  full  analysis  of  its  contents,  he  concludes  by 
saying  that  ‘  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  elegant  and  cre¬ 
ditable  monument  to  the  author  himself,  than  as  a  thorough  and 
suflicicnt  defence  of  Christianity.’ 

Of  Palcy’s  work  he  says,  after  a  very  full  analysis  of  its  con¬ 
tents  : — 

‘  It  appears  from  this  survey  that  the  author  rests  the  evidence  of 
(’hristiauity  in  an  extravagant  degree  on  tlie  miracles;  and  that  with¬ 
out,  in  the  first  instance,  having  made  it  (piite  certain  that  the  bold 
conduct  of  tlie  ajmstles  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by 
the  supposition  of  miracles  during  the  life  of  Christ.’ 

This  remark,  we  must  observe,  in  passing,  shews  that  Dr. 
Tholuck  has  not  clearly  aj>prehcndcd  Palcy’s  arguments.  Paley 
does  not  propose  to  account  for  the  stcadhist  adherence  of  the 
apostles  to  their  testimonies,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  wit- 
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nfsscd  iniraclcs  performed  by  our  Lord,  but  on  the  ground 
simply  that  what  they  thiLs  persisted  in  attesting  must  aetually 
have  weurred.  This*^  granted,  Paley  procee<ls,  as  to  a  new  step 
in  his  argument,  to  the  remark  that  the  facts  they  attested  were 
miraculous. 

<  'Wliilst,  however,  wc  must  rank  him  among  those  apologists  who 
are  deficient  in  true  and  profound  insight  into  the  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  nolKsly  can  deny  the  great  acuteness  and  dexterity  which  in 
this,  as  in  all  his  other  >vorks,  he  displays.* — p.  191. 

The  notice  of  Butler  is  introduced  with  the  following  charac¬ 
teristic  sentence : — 

‘  If  there  bo  but  one  eommon  Lord  for  the  kingdom  of  nature  and 
that  of  grace,  it  l>eeomes  a  sacred  duty  for  tlie  proficient  in  natural 
science  and  the  Biblical  scholar  to  clasp  hands  before  his  throne,  and 
together  seize  their  harps  to  raise  to  him  a  psalm  of  praise.* 

The  estimate  formed  by  our  author  of  Butler  seems  to  us  much 
more  just  than  that  which  he  has  given  of  Paley.  Whilst  com¬ 
mending  the  Bishop,  however,  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  in 
his  work  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  he  complains 
that  the  analogy  which  he  traces  is  that  not  so  much  of  the  liinq- 
dom  of  nature  as  of  the  course  of  nature ;  of  the  ‘  common-place 
jejune  (!)  retlexi  onson  things  which  we  see  passing  around  ns 
every  day,’  to  which  this  has  led ;  of  ‘  the  great  breadth  of  the 
representation  (dartsellung),*  which  makes  the  reading  of  the 
book,  cs})ecially  in  the  German  version,  very  tedious ;  and  of 
‘  the  too  mechanical  anthropomorphic  mode  which  the  author  has 
adopted  in  treating  of  divine  things.’  Some  parts  of  this  criti¬ 
cism,  we  must  say,  we  do  not  exactly  understand,  whilst  other 
parts  fdl  us  with  unbounded  amazement. 

Prom  Butler  Dr.  Tholuek  passes  on  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  whose 
Astronomwul  Discourses  he  gives  a  very  full  analysis,  accompanied 
with  translations  of  the  more  impressive  piissages.  He  concludes 
his  notice  of  the  work  thus: — 

‘  Ihe  copious  flow  of  language,  the  brilliant  faney,  the  precise  un¬ 
derstanding,  ami  the  well-regulated  heart  of  this  distinguisluul  orator, 
liiinstdf  om*e  liovering  on  tlie  confines  of  uid^elief,  cannot  fail  to  im¬ 
press  our  readers  witli  resjHict  for  the  man,  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
cite  the  wish  that  mjuiy  sueh  pious  and  gifted  sj)eakers  w'ere  found  in 
the  pulpits  of  (tcrmany.  I  hope,  also,  that  the  specimens  I  have  given 
may  induce  our  young  men  to  study  a  language  which  contains  such 
valuahle  tn  asiires  for  the  theologian.* — pp.  223,  224. 

^  Imif.ncii  Apologists. — hroin  among  these  Dr.  Tholuek  selects 
1  jiscal,  lluet,  and  Bonnet,  for  especial  examination,  }>assing  over 
more  rapidly  the  claims  of  the  later  w’riters  of  that  nation  who 
have  treateil  of  the  (’hristian  evidences.  On  Pascal  he  bestows 
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high,  but  not  exaggerated,  praise.  After  stating  the  general 
argument  which  it  was  the  design  of  that  great  thinker  to  have 
unfolded  in  support  of  the  Christian  faith,  lie  proceeds  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  readers  some  of  the  more  valuable  of  those 
immortal  ‘Thoughts’  which  arc  the  only  fragments  remaining  to 
as  of  what  their  author  had  prepared  for  his  great  work.  In  the 
works  of  1 1  net  he  commends  especially  the  copiousness  of  clas¬ 
sical  learning  which  they  display,  and  which  the  author  tiu*ns  to 
good  account  for  his  argument,  sis  well  as  the  grace  of  his  sl}  le 
and  precision  of  his  thoughts ;  but  he  complains  of  the  want  of 
critical  and  logical  discernment  apparent  in  many  of  the  proofs 
which  he  adduces.  Of  Bonnet’s  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Apologetic,  the  estimate  formed  by  onr  author  is  not  very  high, 
though  he  accords  him  the  praise  of  great  acuteness  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  unction  (salbung)  of  expression. 

(lERMAN  Apologists. —  Among  these,  Dr.  Tholuck  selects  for 
particular  notice  I^cibnitz,  Haller,  and  Euler.  Of  the  first  of 
these  he  writes  completely  con  amorcy  and  with  all  a  German’s 
natural  enthusiasm  for  that  w  onderful  impersonation  of  the  very 
essence  and  spirit  of  German  philosophy.  After  defending 
Leibnitz  from  the  charge  that  his  w  ritings  have  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
fidelity,  as  well  IIS  from  the  antagonist  charge  that  he  inclined  to 
jiopcry,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  very  full  review'  of  his  services  in 
defence  of  (  ’hristianity ;  and  a  few  extracts  from  this  part  of  the 
work  will  not,  w'c  believe,  prove  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 


‘  Leibnitz  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  historical  apologist  for  C’liris- 
tianity,  exee[)ting  in  respect  of  a  i’ew  remarks  scattered  through  his 
letters.  This  is  the  more  to  he  regretted,  from  the  circumstance  tliat 
seldom  have  the  same  jdiilosojdiic  acuteness  and  the  same  historical 
knowledge  been  found  combined  in  any  individual  iKdiever.  Ilis  apo¬ 
logetic  was  dogmatical.  It  was  the  sceptical  giant  Bayle  who  brought 
him  on  the  ari*na.  Bayle  had  roused  from  slumber  the  old  foe  of 
Christianity,  ISIanichieism,  with  renovated  vigour;  and  it  iK'longed  to 
no  inferior  spirit  to  that  of  Leibnitz  to  exorcise  him.  This  he  did  in 
his  ‘  Thcodicee,’  of  which  the  following  synopsis  contains  the  lead¬ 
ing  thoughts : — 

‘  The  Deity,  the  all-perfect  Being,  is  power,  wisdom,  and  good¬ 
ness.  The  highest  wisdom,  combined  with  an  equally  intinitc  good¬ 
ness,  must  alw  ays  choose  the  best;  for  as  a  less  evil  is  a  sort  of  good, 
so  also  a  less  gocnl  is  a  sort  of  evil,  so  far  as  it  hinders  a  greater  gocnl. 
As  in  mathematics,  where  there  is  no  maximum  or  minimum,  in 
general  no  degrees,  all  is  accomplished  alike,  or,  when  this  cannot  be, 
nothing  is  accomplished  at  all ;  so  of  the  Divine  AVisdom,  w'C  may 
say,  that  either  it  will  construct  the  l>est  w'orld  or  that  it  will  con¬ 
struct  none. 

‘  But  if  there  be  a  w'orld  which  is  the  best,  the  wickedness  and  evil 
ill  it  cannot  prevent  the  highest  end;  an  inference  which,  it  is  granted, 
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we  could  not  asfJiinie  priori^  but  which  may  be  concluded  d  pos^ 
teriori,  from  the  fact  that  we  find  these  in  the  actually  existing 
world.  The  bad  and  the  evil  cannot  be  referred  to  God  himself;  they 
proceed  rather  from  the  ideal  nature  of  the  creature,  which  of  neces¬ 
sity  (since,  by  the  very  nature  of  a  creature,  it  cannot  e([ual  the 
Creator  in  jK'rfection,)  always  is  limited,  and  consccpiently  imperfect. 
Whatever  the  bud  has  in  itself  ofjiositivc  being,  is,  indeed,  from  God, 
inasmuch  as  lie  is  the  source  of  all  being  and  of  all  pow'cr;  but  the 
formal  constitution  (Jn'srhuffvnhcit)  of  the  bad,  the  negative,  docs  not 
proceinl  from  God.  It  is  with  this  as  with  a  stream,  which  is  the  in¬ 
tended  cause  of  the  ship’s  progr(*ss,  but  not  of  its  retardation;  though 
of  this,  also,  it  may  be  the  occasion.  The  bad,  or  moral  evil,  moreover, 
is  the  main  ground  of  physical  evil,  a  real  Maniclr.van  principle  in  the 
universe — for  a  Caligula  causes  more  evil  than  an  earthquake.  God, 
however,  permits  both  moral  and  physical  evil  to  exist.  The  former 
is  permitted  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non^  by  means  of  a  necessitas 
fn/potheticfty  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  on  this  presumption  that  the  best 
can  exist.  The  latter  is  permitted  because  it  serves  as  a  iiunishinent 
to  deter  from  greater  evil;  or  because,  like  the  rotting  of  the  seed,  a 
deliverance  all  the  greater  is  thereby  brought  to  the  suttering  trans¬ 
gressor;  or,  finally,  because  it  intlicts  on  the  hardened  sinner  the 
punishment  he  has  merited.  If  any  should  hint  that  the  evil  in  the 
world  has  always  exceeded  the  g^H>d,  and  that  consequently  there  is  in 
mankind  more  of  wickedness  than  of  goodness,  and,  by  reason  of  this, 
a  greater  number  who  shall  be  finally  lost  than  shall  be  saved,  it  may 
be  replied  that,  in  this  world,  we  must  take  into  account  not  man 
alone,  but  also  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation;  and  that,  as  respects 
eternity,  we  must  have  regard,  not  only  to  the  limited  number  of  men 
who  shall  be  found  in  the  blessed  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  also  to  the 
innumerable  host  of  holy  angels.  In  this  way  the  entire  universe  may 
be  seen,  in  virtue  of  the  harmonia  pncstabilita,  to  develop  itself, 
acconling  to  the  plan  originally  devised  by  God  as  the  wisest,  in  the 
form  of  an  articulate  whole  corresjionding  to  its  design ;  wdiich  design 
is  to  be  sought,  not  simply  in  the  beatification  of  rational  beings, 
though  this  be  the  main  end,  but  in  the  revelation  of  God  generally, — 
that  is,  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  For  though  the  kingdom  of  nature 
exists  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  grace, — i.  e.,  to  serve  the  pur- 
jH>ses  ot  the  moral  world,  this  is  nevertheless  not  its  sole  design,  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  also  on  its  own  account.’— (  Theodicee,  P.  ii.  §  1 18.) — pp.  324—326. 

‘  Tlie  ‘  Theo<lic^e’  was  preceded  by  a  tract  entitled  Dc  la  Confor- 
initr  de  la  hoi  at'ec  la  liaison,  w’hich  may  be  viewed  as  a  distinct 
ajH)logetic;d  work.  In  this  Leibnitz  unfolds  the  principles  on  which  his 
twleinics  against  the  Socinians  and  the  Phiglish  deists  arc  biiscd. 

1  here  arc,  says  he, ‘both  eternal  truths  and  positive  truths.  The 
former  those,  the  denial  of  which  involves  a  contradiction,  and  on 
which,  const'quently,  a  logical,  a  metaphysical,  or  a  mathematical  neces¬ 
sity  rests ;  the  latter  are  such  as  are  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  which  are  discovered  by  us  either  a  posteriori  by  experience,  or  ii 
priori  by  reason,  which  teaches  us  their  adaptation  to  some  ^^nd. 
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Eternal  truths  involve  a  necessitas  geometrka^  whilst  those  which  aro 
positive  possess  a  necessitas  physicuy  wliich,  iigtiin,  rests  on  a  necessitas 
moralis — i.e.,  on  the  wisdom  ot*  the  Divine  determination.  Under  the 
head  of  contradictions  of  positive  truths  may  be  ranked  miracles, 
which,  however,  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  viewed  as  contrwy  to 
reason,  for  is  it  not  perfectly  in  accordance  with  reason  to  suppose  that 
tlic  Divine  Wisdom  may,  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  purposes 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  introduce  new  laws  at  certain  periods  into 
tlie  domain  of  nature  ?  In  no  revelation  from  God,  however,  can  we 
find  that  which  contradicts  an  eternal  truth  ;  for  in  such  a  case  there 
would  be  a  logical  absurdity,  and  such  can  neither  be  understood  nor 
believed.  Of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  we  satisfy  ourselves  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  w’e  do  in  regard  to  all  other  matters  belonging  to  the 
department  of  experience;  only  that  in  this  case  an  inward  Divine 
power  co-operates  with  our  own  minds.  Satisfied  that  the  revelation 
is  divine,  we  must  feel  persuaded  that  in  it  no  logical  or  metaphysical 
contradictions  can  be  found,  and  under  this  persuasion  we  shall  infer 
that  wherever  such  a  contradiction  seems  to  be,  it  can  be  only  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  our  not  thoroughly  comprehending  the 
subject.  Logic  teaches  us  that  if  «  =  5  and  b  =  c,  then  a  =:  c.  If 
we  Christians,  then,  say  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  Goil,  and 
the  Spirit  is  God,  and  maintain  that  with  a  threefold  distinction  of 
persons  there  is  yet  but  one  God,  it  may  appear  as  if  there  were  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  what  we  say  ;  but  it  is  only  in  appearance,  and  even  this 
is  removed  when  we  consider  that  in  the  one  case  we  speak  of  the 
Divine  Substance,  and  in  the  other  of  Divine  Persons,  Non  sunt  ires 
Dei,  sed  ter  est  Deus,  It  is  true  that  though  in  this  way  the  contra- 
<liction  may  be  removed  from  this  as  from  all  Christian  verities,  the 
how  still  remains  liid  from  us ;  but  in  what  a  multitude  of  instances  is 
this  the  case  with  the  mysteries  of  nature  ?  By  the  testimony  of  our 
senses  we  are  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  smells  and  tastes  without 
comprehending  their  nature  ;  and  so  in  like  manner,  on  the  testimony 
of  faith  we  embrace  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  The  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  in  this  case  is  such  as  to  supply  the  lack  of  evidence 
arising  from  the  subjects.  AVc  must  always,  too,  distinguish  between 
illustrating  and  comprehending.  The  former  is,  within  certain  limits, 
possible  even  in  the  case  of  a  mystery  ;  the  latter  is  not.  As  the  new 
governor  whom  his  sovereign  has  sent  to  rule  a  province  is  bound  to 
satisfy  the  senate  of  his  commission  before  he  can  assume  his  |)ower,  so 
is  it  reejuired  of  revelation  to  substantiate  its  claims  at  the  bar  of 
reason,  and  this  done,  it  becomes  forthwith  the  duty  of  reason  reve- 
lently  to  obey.*  **““PP»  330*“^32. 

The  fourth  treatise  in  vol.  i.  is  one  of  great  value,  and  on  a 
subject  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Neologians.  With  copious  and  ready  learning,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
mirable  acuteness,  the  author  exposes  the  miserable  attempts  of 
the  Rationalists  to  derive  the  word  ‘  Jehovah’  from  some  other 
source  than  the  Hebrew.  Anxious  to  shew  that  the  Jehovah  of 
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the  Old  TesUiinent  was  merely  the  national  deity  of  the  Jewish 
mythology)  of  whom  the  jx?oplc  of  Israel  had  formctl  their  sujkt- 
Htrtioiis  notions  in  the  same  way  as  the  nations  around  them  liad 
of  their  tutelar  idols,  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  flippant  igno- 
nuK-e,  and  the  German  Neolo^ians,  with  their  niisapplicd  learn- 
ing,  have  laboured  to  trace  it  to  an  Egyptian  or  a  Phamician 
source.  The  authorities  on  which  this  derivation  is  rested  arc 
shewn  by  Dr.  Tholuck  to  be  singularly  futile  ;  and,  indeed,  llic 
more  recent  Neologians  appear  to  he  ashamed  of  them,  at  least 
one  may  judge  so  fiom  their  no  longer  adducing  them.  A  more 
favourite  theory  at  present  appears  to  be  that  of  Dc  Wette,  who, 
assuming  the  affinity  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Jovis,  says,  ‘  both 
names  fiave  an  older  and  deeper  source  [than  from  the  Hebrew], 
and  probably  Jehovah  was  as  much  a  proper  name  as  Jupiter.’ 
To  this  Dr.  Tholuck  replies  by  fii-st  admitting  that,  judging 
merely  from  similaritg  o  f  sound ^  a  very  fair  case  might  be  made 
out  ill  favour  of  the  affinity  of  these  two  words.  The  old  form 
of »/on5  was  D/om,  ecpiivalent  to,  Lat. /Am;  Aio].  Aey;;  Gr. 
y.vj;;  Armen.  Thnr:  IVrs.  J)tic ;  Hind.  Dewa,  Nay,  we  may 
go  still  deeper  for  the  root  of  these  words;  for  djo  or  diic 
means,  in  JSanserit,  heaven  (Popp  says,  also  dagf)  with  which  we 
may  compare  the  Lat.  divnin,  sub  dio,  and  Gr.  ^loertixcix ;  die 
spiter,  in  Sansc.  diiraspafi,  day-lord.  So  also,  in  Esthonian, 
Jummal  means  both  God  and  heaven ;  and  in  Cliinesc,  tldan  is 
heaven,  and  Thi  is  (iod.  It  is  no  objeetion,  it  may  be  said,  to 
the  derivation  of  Jehovah  from  Djovis  that  the  D  is  thrown  oft 
from  the  lieginning,  for  this  often  happens ;  compare  Sanse.  A'/, 
two,  ixwd  vinsati  twenty,  Lat.  duo  and  viginti,  Scv.  All  this. 
Dr.  Tholuck  admits  as  having  a  fair  look;  but  he  proceeds  to 
remind  his  readers  that  similarity  of  sound  is  not  always  a  true 
index  of  communitv  of  origin  in  words.  This  he  illustrates  by  a 
well-chosen  example,  and  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

‘  As  iTsiicets  the  comparison  o^Jehoi'oh,  or  Jahave,  ovJahvo  (for  we 
^hall  not  attempt  hert'to  determine  the  proper  vocalization  of  the  word) 
with  Jovis,  or,  to  take  the  original  root,  w'ith  the  Sanscrit  Deica,  it  is 
not  unim{H>rtant,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  ho>v  it  luippens  that 
the  J)  with  which  the  older  form  eommenees,  should  come  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  more  recent  dialects,  like  the  Greek  iind  Latin,  whilst  it  is 
thniwn  away  in  the  Hebrew.  Further,  if  the  Hebrew  word  have  sprung 
i'wmxpjo,  whence  the  H  ?  Docs  not  this  letter  clearly  point  to  iTH  as  the 
root  ?  It  would  1m’  a  ditferent  case,  w’cre  it  impossible  to  lind  an  ety¬ 
mological  source  for  the  word  in  the  Hebrew,  lint  it  is  not  so;  this 
i  an  be  d()ne  most  jHTfcctly.  In  the  iirst  place,  the  with  -1  fruin 
the  \eib  actually  occurs  in  the  imperative  in  poi^try  which  che¬ 
rishes  lU'cliuisms.  Compare  Job.  xxxvii.  6;  Gen.,  xxvii.  29;  Isaiah^ 
x\i.  4.  In  the  next  place,  the  word  may  be  written  as  a  future 
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nml  thus  coiTCsponds  to  the  wliich  must  have  been  tlie  Sama¬ 

ritan  proniuiciation  of  Jehovali.  The  moaning  thus  afl’orded  is  quite 
suitable  to  the  passage,  Exodus,  iii.  14.  The  futm*e  has  often  the  sense 
of  cvntlumnce  ;  ‘  for  what  eontinues  is  unfultilled,  is  ever  again  be- 
roiuing,  and  that  indelinitely.*  (Ewidd,  smaller  Grammar,  §  264.) 
lienee  means  not  one  who  has  once  been  overreaehed,  but  the 
uverreaeher.  In  like  manner  the  name  H’ln**  means  the  being  who  ever 
n  inains  like  himself,  the  Unchangeable;  which  meaning  the  passages, 
Mai.  iii.  6;  Ilos.  xii.  6;  l\ev.  i.  4,  8,  likewise  favour.* — pp.  100 
—  101. 

To  this  (‘tjiuology  of  the  word,  by  which  the  Eternal  was 
])lcasccl  to  reveal  himself  to  his  people,  we  sec  no  solid  objection. 
It  is  the  derivation  in  favour  of  which  almost  all  the  heroes  of 
Hebrew  literature,  ])revious  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
liavc  given  their  suffrages.*  We  arc  happy  to  learn,  also,  from 
Dr.  Tliohiek,  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  Gescniiis,  perhaps  the 
greatest  name  among  the  more  recent  cultivators  of  the  sacred 
longue,  and  is  advocated  in  his  great  work,  now  in  course  of 
j)ublicalion,  his  ‘  Thesaurus  Einguie  Ilebraica',’  though  in  his 
earlier  writings  he  had  professed  a  leaning  towards  tlic  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  an  Egyptian  origin. 

We  now  leave  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  second,  where,  at  the  threshold,  a  very  imjmrtant 
treatise  awaits  us,  on  ‘  The  Revolution  which  has  transpired  in 
the  Department  of  Theology,  in  German v,  since  the  Year 
1750.’  Of  this  revolution,  the  author  remarlvs,  that  ‘  in  its  way 
it  is  without  a  parallel.  the  ancient  religions  of  (i recce  and 
Rome,’  he  continues,  ‘  a  time  came  when  tlicy  lost  their  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  minds,  especially  of  the  more  cultivated  members 
of  society,  but  even  there  tlic  priesthood  watched  over  their 
sacred  things.  In  France,  also,  and  not  less  in  Protestant  Eng¬ 
land,  infidelity  has  had  its  triumphs  among  the  higher  classes; 
but  there,  too,  the  clergy  have  been  the  ])arties  wlio,  whether 
from  ])nre  or  sinister  motives,  have  appeared  as  its  opponents. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  disbelief  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  (’hristianity 
has  grown  up,  of  which  the  clerical  order  have  been  the 
chief  promoters,  though  many  of  them  were  not  ignorant 
that  by  this  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  also 
endangered.’  The  author  ascribes  this  peculiar  result  iu  Ger¬ 
many,  j)artly  to  the  greater  poverty  of  the  Gcnnan  church, 

•  Hadrian  Ucland  published,  in  1707,  at  Utrecht,  a  valuable  collection  of 
tracts  on  the  word  Jehovah,  chiefly  bearing  on  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
it,  but  containing  much  valuable  information  on  other  points,  under  the  title, 
*  JJccas  l^xercitutionum  dc  rera  Pronuutiulione  Noininis  Jehovah,  The 
wiiters  are  Drusius,  Ainama,  Capelins,  Buxtorf,  Ailing,  N.  Fuller,  Gataker, 
and  Leusden. 
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hut  principally  to  that  peculiarity  of  the^  Gcrinaii  rniiul,  whicli 
displays  itself^  ‘  in  a  greater  dread  of  being  scientifically  incon¬ 
sequent,  than  of  sacrificing,  in  the  department  of  practice,  the 
most  influential,  and,  in  the  minds  of  the  ])eople,  the  most  hal¬ 
lowed  institutions.’  After  stating  that  he  does  not  regard  the 
change  which  took  place  among  the  German  clergy,  during  the 
l>eriod  si>ecificHl,  as  altogether  to  be  traced  to  scepticism,  but  as 
partly,  also,  owing  to  a  genuine  desire  for  a  science  more 
adapted  to  the  essence  of  Christianity  than  had  before  existed, 
he  announces  that  ‘  his  design  in  this  sketch  is  to  point  out  in 
what  way,  under  what  favouring  circumstances,  and  by  what 
ste]>s,  the  modern  views  have  been  unfolded.’ — p.  1,  2. 

lie  commences  with  a  view'  of  ^thc  state  of  tlicology  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.’  This 
he  describes  as  a  ])criod  of  quiet  among  the  controversialists  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  degenerating  gradually  into  a  state  of  in¬ 
difference  and  apathy  among  theologians  generally.  The  pietism 
of  Spencr  and  Trancke  was  beginning  to  lose  its  hold  over  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  students.  A  new  race  had 
appeared  which  knew  not  these  men,  and  the  morose  asceticism 
with  which,  in  some  instances,  attachment  to  their  doctrines  was 
associated,  helped  to  make  them  more  unpopular.  Ifiit  nothing 
injured  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Lutheran  church  so  much 
as  the  neglect  into  which  learned  studies  had  fallen  among  its 
pastors. 

‘  The  controversialists  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  trained 
themselves  deftly  in  science.  A  Flacius,  a  Calovius,  a  (iuenstedt, 
demand,  even  in  the  present  day,  respect  for  their  knowledge. 
But  after  the  aacendancy  of  the  Spenerian  school,  things  w’cre  altered 
in  this  respect.  When  men  could  no  longer  use  their  lore  in  doctorial 
theses  and  prelections  against  Papists,  Socinians,  the  Reformed,  and 
the  Pietists,  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  no  longer  see  of  w  hat  good  it 
was.  The  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  w'as  ehiefly  prized  by  the 
Pietist  theologians  from  the  avsuistanec  it  aiforded  in  the  ediiying  and 
impressive  explanation  of  Scripture.  Those  pastors  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  school  at  Ilalle  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
good  Hebraists,  having  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  an  able  and  active 
teacher,  John  Henry  ^lichaelis,  and  after  him  of  his  nephew’,  Ch. 
Benedict  ISIichaelis,  w’ho  rendered  such  gooil  service  by  his  edition  ot 
the  Hebrew  Bible  and  his  Collation  of  the  Erfurt  Ctxlices.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  number  of  learned  men  in  the  universities  oi 
Ix'ipsic,  ittenberg,  Halle,  Koenigsberg,  and  Frankfurt,  about  the 
year  1750,  w’as  lamentably  small.  .  .  .  Now  infidelity  entered  Ger¬ 
many,  not  as  in  I*  ranee  wdth  the  weapons  of  wit  and  mockery  alone, 
but  fortified  with  learned  investigations.  It  is  not  to  be  w’ondend  at 
then,  that,  when  those  whose  business  it  was  to  oppose  it  w’cre  so  little 
prepared  to  meet  it  on  this  ground,  its  victories  should  have  been 
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rai>i(i  ;  the  more  especially  that  (as  already  remarked)  the  i>ernieiou8 
hceptical  principle  was,  in  many  cases,  associated  with  a  sound  impuUe 
towards  clearer  and  deeper  conceptions  of  theological  science.* — 
pp.  9,  10. 

A  fourfold  inflticncc  from  without  conspired  to  expedite  the 
revolution  that  was  thus  germinating  within  the  ‘Lutheran 
church.  In  the  Jirst  place  there  was  the  influence  of  the  Wolfian 
])hilosophy.  Wolf  wjis  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Halle,  in 
1706;  was  expelled  his  office,  and  banished  from  the  Prussian 
dominions  by  Frederick- William  I.,  for  the  levity  of  some  of  his 
sj>eculations ;  became  thus  an  object  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  reading  and  thinking  world;  continued  his  speculations, 
and  pushed  them  still  further  than  he  had  at  first  attempted ; 
gained  followers  in  all  (jujirters ;  and  at  length,  in  1740,  was 
restored  to  his  Professorship  amidst  a  tumult  of  applause,  which, 
but  for  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  would 
have  been  universal.  Some  of  the  theological  and  juridical 
professors  paid  him  the  compliment  of  re-constructing  their  pre¬ 
lections  on  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  and  a  society  was 
formed  at  Weissenfcls,  near  Ilalle,  under  the  name  of  Aletho- 
philes,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  propagating  his  doc¬ 
trines.  In  the  de])artment  of  theology  his  greatest  disciple  was 
Sigmund  James  naumgarten.  Professor  at  Ilalle,  from  1734. 

‘  It  is  incredible  with  what  enthusiasm  this  teacher  of  the 
theology  of  his  time  was  listened  to.  About  four  hundred 
theologians,  and  even  jurists  and  physicians,  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
venerated  man,  and  took  down  every,  even  the  minutest  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  Scarcely  another  class  could  meet  when 
Baumgarten  was  holding  his  !  And  now  let  any  one  comj)arc 
his  printed  prelections  as  they  have  come  down  to  us ;  what 
dead  schematism  I  what  dry  table-making !  and  the  whole  dic¬ 
tated  in  the  most  long-winded  style  !’ — p.  12. 

It  was  not  so  much  from  the  principles  of  Wolf’s  philoso])hy, 
which  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Leibnitz,  that  the  influence 
injurious  to  (Christianity  emanated,  as  ‘  from  the  spirit,  or  rather 
the  non-spirit  of  his  system,  which  again  tlisplaycd  itself  in  his 
method.  The  latter  wtis  the  formal-logical.  From  the  two 
logical  princijflcs  of  a  ratio  sufficiens,  and  a  principium  contra^ 
(lictionis,  Wolf  had  endeavoured,  by  patient  and  laborious  efforts 
after  clearness,  and  following  in  every  case  the  same  scheme, 
to  erect  geometrically  the  edifice  of  every  science.^  Prefixing 
definitions,  which  in  place  of  excluding  cm])irical  representa¬ 
tions,  only  reproduced  these  in  the  form  of  thoughts,  he  built 
on  them  conclusions,  joined  one  formal  conclusion  to  another, 
and  so  proved  the  rightness  of  his  {wsition,  without  affording  any 
insight  into  the  |>cculiar  nature  of  it.  Thus  the  mind  that 
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Imngcrccl  after  truth,  was  fed  at  the  table,  but  {is  it  were,  in  a 
dream,  without  either  palate  or  stomach  being  {inywisc  the  better 
for  it.' — p.  14. 

‘  The  evil  most  directly  flowing  from  such  a  method  of  philo¬ 
sophizing,  Wiis  that  of  a  too  external  and  mechanical  considera¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  the  truths  of  religion.  Under  such  a 
method,  Christian  truth  could  not  be  brought  forward  in  the 
spirit ;  everything  became  stiff  and  formal,  while  the  everlasting 
defining  and  syllogizing  could  not  but  chill  the  heart.  It  is 
undoubtedly  to  Wolfianism  that  we  are  to  trace,  in  great 
measure,  that  coldness  and  lifelcssness  which  characterizes  the 
sermons  of  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century.  The  keen 
Wolfians  went  even  so  far  lus  to  interweave  their  ‘  technical 
terms’  into  their  sermonizing :  ‘  the  Being  who  comprehends  all 
worlds  at  once,*  (God,)  ‘  the  connexion  of  things,’  {hnrmonia 
prfvstahiUta,)  ‘  the  sutticient  reason,’  (ratio  sufficiens,')  {ind  such 
like,  arc  plirascs  thus  introduced.  Nay,  they  did  not  even 
shrink  from  such  insipid  and  absurd  definitions  as  the  follow¬ 
ing: — In  Matt.  riii.  1,  it  is  said,  ‘  But  when  Jesus  came  down 
from  the  mount,’  on  which  one  preacher  remarks,  ‘  A  mountain 
is  of  such  an  elevated  nature  that,  &c. ;’  again,  verse  3,  ‘  Jesus 
put  forth  his  hand,’  on  which  the  comment  is,  ‘  A  hand  is  a 
member  of  such  a  kind  that,  &c.*  In  the  VV^ertheimer  Bible,  on 
Lev.  xviii.  7,  ‘  She  is  thy  mother,’  the  note  is,  ^  A  mother  is  a 
woman  who,  in  conjunction  with  her  httsband,  conceives  and 
brings  up  children,  &c.’  This  is  what  they  called  ‘  philosophic 
clearness  !*  .  .  .  Of  still  greater  moment  was  the  effect  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  prominently  brought  forward  anew  by  Wolf,  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  espccijilly  in  connexion  with  the 
assertion  that  it  belonged  to  the  former  to  demonstrate,  while 
the  latter  was  simply  to  be  believed.  What  more  natural  than 
that  people  should  incline  to  abide  by  that  which  was  susceptible 
of  demonstration,  especially  when  the  English  deists  come  in  to 
show  that  most  of  what  men  had  been  wont  to  believe  was  in¬ 
credible?' — pp.  17,  18. 

NV  c  have  dwelt  the  more  fully  on  this  part  of  Dr.  I'holuck’s 
essay,  from  a  conviction  that  there  is  much  in  the  remarks  we 
have  extracted,  which  is  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  preachers 
and  theologians  in  this  country.  Is  it  not  to  be  fcarca  that  an 
uver-love  of  logical  precision  has  done  harm  to  the  cause  of  real 
religion  and  sound  biblical  knowledge  amongst  us,  as  well  as  led 
many  minds  to  the  verge  of  scepticism,  if  not  beyond  it?  At 
any  rate  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  some  of  the  sermons  and 
comments  on  Scripture  with  which  our  own  literature  teems,  it 
Nvould  not  be  difticult  to  produce  sjxicimcns  of  equal  twaddle  in 
the  shaj>c  ot  ‘  clear  statement,’  with  those  furnished  above  by 
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Dr.  Tholuck,  from  the  works  of  Germans ;  and  if  he  he  correct, 
as  we  think  he  is,  in  adjudging  to  the  prevalence  of  such  sort  of 
teaching,  no  small  influence  in  favour  of  infidelity,  it  becomes  us 
to  take  the  hint,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  for  raising  the  tone 
of  public  religious  instruction,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  full  harmony 
with  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  age. 

The  second  element  to  which  our  ar.iiior  ascribes  a  powerful 
influence  on  German  theology,  is  that  referred  to  in  the  close  of 
the  last  extract,  viz.  the  diffusion  through  that  country  of  the 
writings  of  the  English  deists,  especially  those  of  Toland  and 
his  followers.  English  theological  literature  of  all  kiiuLs  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  much  read  in  Germany ; 
tlic  principal  works  both  for  and  jigainst  orthodox  religion  were 
translated  either  into  German  or  Latin  ;  and  treatises  either  in 
support  or  in  censure  of  the  doctrines  they  contained  were 
poured  forth  with  truly  Germanic  profusion.*  The  effect  of  all 
this  on  the  already  VVolfianizcd  mind  of  the  rising  ministry, 
was  to  imbue  it  with  those  principles  of  rationalism  so  fully  anil 
so  ingeniously  advocated  in  the  ucistical  writings  with  which  at 
that  time  our  literature  so  unhappily  abounded.  It  is  curious, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  to  find  multitudes  in  this  country  re¬ 
garding  German  rationalism  as  a  new  and  previously  unheard-of 
form  of  infidelity,  whereas  it  has  hardly  a  principle  which  is  not 
to  he  found  in  some  shape  or  other  in  the  writings  of  the 
English  deists  of  the  last  century.  ‘  It  would,’  says  Tholuck, 

‘  well  repay  the  trouble  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  English 
deists  in  the  different  departments  of  [biblical]  criticism,  exe¬ 
gesis,  dogmatics,  morals,  and  church  history ;  we  should  be 
then  convinced  how  few  rationalist  views  belong  exclusively  to 
recent  times,  and  how  unfounded  is  the  assertion  of  Bret- 
schneider,  that  it  is  to  the  prodigious  advances  of  science  in 
the  nineteenth  century  that  rationmism  is  to  be  traced.’ — p.  ‘24. 

The  third  element  of  evil  influencing  German  theology  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  arose  from  the  writings  of 
\  oltaire  and  his  school  in  Trance.  The  efl’cet  ])r()duced  by 
these,  however,  wjis  not  very  great.  ‘  Here  and  there,  certainly, 
the  |K'rusal  of  the  Trench  writers  oceasioned  pernicious  effects 
on  the  German  divines,  but  only  on  such  as,  iiulc])cndent  of  this, 
were  inclined  to  a  moral  laxity.’  ‘  I  learned,’  says  Laukhard, 
‘  from  Voltaire  only  to  scoff;  other  books,  especially  Tindal’s 
work,  had  ])ut  me  in  a  position  to  judge  correctly,  as  1  view  the 
matter,  of  dogmas  and  church  religions,  &c.’ 

The  last  element  in  this  fourfold  influence,  was  the  infidelity 

♦  Ttiotuck  mentions  that  Tolaiufs  ‘  Christianity  not  mysterious/  received 
fifty-four  replies  ;  his  ‘  Amyntor/  twenty-nine  ;  and  liis  *  Cliristianiiy  as  Old 
as  the  Creation/  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  six! 
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of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  activity  of  his  minister,  Zcdlitz, 
to  put  down  the  Pietists,  and  fill  all  the  pulnits  and  chairs  with 
those  who  had  imbibed  principles  congenial  with  his  owm  and 
the  king’s.  Frederick’s  opposition  to  piety  amounted  to  a 
positive  hatred  of  all  who  showed  any  signs  of  respect  for  it. 
rJav,  he  could  not  even  betu*  the  name  !  A  person  of  the  name 
of  trommann,  (good-man,)  having  been  appointed  to  an  office, 
the  |)ersons  around  the  king  dared  never  utter  his  true  name, 
but  had  to  change  it  into  Frohinann,  (glad-man  !)  Zcdlitz  was 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bahrdt,  and  on  the  removal  of 
that  depraved  and  unhappy  man  from  his  office  as  superinten¬ 
dent  at  Lciningen  for  crimes  of  the  worst  kind,  he  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  of  condolence,  in  which  he  expresses  his  joy  that  the 
wretch  had  found  an  asylum  in  Prussia.  Ex  iingue  leonem! 
Zcdlitz,  however,  was  politician  enough  to  sec  that  such  grossly 
immoral  conduct  as  that  of  Bahrdt  could  not  but  be  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  frecthinking.  Therefore,  in  a  subsequent  letter  he 
wrote  thus:  —  ‘Your  own  good  sense  fully  more  than  my 
entreaties  will  satisfy  you  that  you  must  as  yet  [mark  this !]  he 
externally  decent  in  your  conduct,  lest  you  lead  jicoplc  to  sup¬ 
pose,  what  many  arc  fain  to  believe,  that  frecthinking  is  rather 
the  result  of  the  lust  of  the  heart,  than  of  the  conviction  of  the 
understanding.’  As  Tholuck  remarks,  ‘  truly  an  important  say¬ 
ing  !’  When  it  is  known  that  Zcdlitz  was  minister  of  religious 
affairs  fiir  sixteen  years,  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  extensive  must 
have  been  the  injuiy^  which  his  appointments  and  influence 
would  produce  on  the  theological  opinions  of  the  Germans. 

These  influences  conspired  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great 
apostle  of  Rationalism  in  Germany,  Sender — ‘  a  man  who  without 
founding  any  school  of  his  own,  yet  carried  the  torch  from  which 
sparks  darted  upon  the  tinder  which  on  every  hand  w«is  scattered 
among  his  contcnqxirarics,  and  kindled  a  blaze  which  continues 
to  the  present  moment.’ — p.  39.  Scmler  was  a  man  naturally  of 
an  eager,  sanguine,  and  restless  temperament ;  capable  of  pro¬ 
digious  literary  toil ;  a  j>crfcct  hclluo  librorum,  ‘  whose  appetite 
was  unbounded,  and  whose  delight  it  was  rather  to  cram  than  to 
eat ;  and  one  whom  no  dread  of  consequences  withheld  from 
uttering  whatever  opinions  he  for  the  moment  might  have  em¬ 
braced.  Starting  from  the  around  occu])icd  by  his  master, 
Baumgarten,  he  recklessly  followed  out  his  course,  now  over¬ 
turning  the  foundations  of  all  faith  and  godliness  by  his  writings, 
and  anon  ‘  singing  psalms  for  the  elevation  of  his  heart,  jiraying 
with  his  wife,  and  exchanging  mutual  exhortations  with  her  to 
resohe  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.’  Into  the 
^aracter,  history,  and  influence  of  this  extraordinary  man,  Dr* 
iholuck  enters  very  fully.  \Vc  must  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
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tractinp^  a  few  of  his  remarks  on  the  rationalistic  tendency  of 
Scmler’s  labours  in  the  different  departments  of  theological 
science :  — 

‘  The  first  field  in  which  Sender  attempted  his  reform  was  that  of 
biblical  criticism.  Ilis  recklessness  appears  here  in  his  readiness, 
wherever  the  readings  diverge,  and  more  words  are  used  than  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessai’y  for  the  meaning,  to  treat  the  passage  as  a  gloss.  lie 
allowed  his  peculiar  dogmatical  views  also  to  influence  his  judgment  of 
readings  ;  thus  he  throws  out  the  Kal  from  2  Tim.  iii,  16,  in  order  to 
favour  the  translation  of  OeoiryevffTOQ  as  an  adjective,  and  not  as  the 
predicate  ;  so,  also,  he  adopts  the  Socinian  reach ng  of  Rom.  ix.  o,  &c. 
His  acute,  but  arbitrary  hypotheses  concerning  the  Apjamdices  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  have 
also  produced  no  small  criticid  effect.  But  it  is  in  the  department  of 
the  higher  criticism  that  his  researches  were  chiefly  important.  Ilis 
|)rinciple  here  is  thus  stated  by  himself :  ‘  The  only  proof  of  the  Divine 
Authority  of  a  book  arises  from  the  internal  conviction  produced  by 
the  truths  therein  contained  ;  that  is  the  fides  divlna  which  people,  for 
brevity’s  sake,  and  also  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  biblical  though 
somewhat  obscure  mode  of  speech,  have  called  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.’  Following  the  guidance  of 
this  rule,  he  dismissc^d  from  the  canon  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
biK)ks  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Chronicles  ;  treated 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  as  doubtful ;  and  decided 
that  it  was  uncertain  whether  Ecclesiastes  was  not  the  work  of  several 
hands.  With  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  he  adopted  the  hypotheses  of 
Simon  and  Vitringa,  that  it,  especially  the  first  book,  (lenesis,  was 
composed  of  fragments  sorted  together,  and  whose  age  is  uncertain  ; 
he  sui)posed  that  the  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  extant  at  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  would  be  destroyed  or  injured  by  that 
event,  and  that  they  were  again  restored  by  Ezra,  which  would  account 
for  the  different  recimsions,  as  Ezra  had  no  authority  among  the  Sa¬ 
maritans,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  Christians  prefem‘d  tlie  Greek 
translation  to  the  Hebrew  co])ies.  The  exclusion  of  so  many  books 
from  the  canon,  not  on  groumls  of  historiced  evidence  against  them, 
but  from  d(Hjmatic(d  opposition  to  them,  led  to  consc(piences  of 
ominous  import  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  rule  to  the  New  Testament  materially  unsettled  the 
canon  of  it  also,  for  Sender  decided  on  its  books  according  as  he 
judged  them  serviceable  to  moral  improvement  or  not.  More  than  any 
other,  he  opposed  the  Ajioealypse,  which  he  set  himself  with  all  his 
might  to  prove  to  be  the  work  of  some  fanatical  chiliastic  visionary. 
With  regard  to  the  Gospels,  his  criticism  tended  to  throw  doubt  on 
their  integrity  and  credibility,  besides  representing  them  as  written 
only  for  Jews,  and  calculat(‘d  to  be  useful  to  them  alone.  From  this 
<‘harge,  he  partially  exempted  the  Gosjiel  by  John,  which,  as  more  free 
Irom  a  Jewish  spirit,  he  deemed  more  valuable  to  us.  The  miracles 
and  jirophecies  of  the  Evangelists  he  treated  as  mere  accommodations 
to  Jewish  predilections.  On  the  other  hand,  he  viewed  Paul’s  epistles 
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IM  anii- Judaic,  becaiiac  they  lay  weight,  not  on  mingles  md 
(that,  aooortliog  to  Sernler,  is  tlie  (rdp£,)  but  on  the  Christian  doctrine, 
(ac(H>rding  to  him,  tJic  a-Ktw/ia.)* 

‘  With  tho^e  critical  views  of  the  New'-Testament  wntiugs  is  closely 
associated  his  leading  exegeticid  principle — viz.,  the  merely  local  and 
temporary  charat'ter  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testoiuents. 
To  tliis  is  to  bo  ti*ac(‘d  the  chief  iniscdiief  of  which  he  w  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  theological  science.  His  own  applications  ot  the  principle 
inde^  did  not  meet  with  much  favour ;  but  the  method  which  ho 
introduced  was  congenial  to  the  sjnrit  of  the  times,  and  w^as  eagerly 
adopted.  A  dislike  to  i>ositivo  dogmas,  a  contempt  for  the  previ- 
ously-usod  tlirfa  profnintUiy  the  zeal  of  tlic  jxipular  philosophy  to  reduce 
all  Christian  ideas  to  her  doctrine  of  the  sound  human  understand¬ 
ing,  the  Kantian  philosophy,  w’hich  announced  the  nsolcssncss  of  the 
biblical  doctrines  in  their  historical  moaning,  and  sought  to  substitute 
for  this  a  moral  interpretation,  the  suj>erficial  modes  of  thought  |)cr- 
vading  the  supernatunUism  of  that  day — all  conspired  to  render  general 
that  aysto.m  of  localizing  and  temporizing  by  which  tlie  Scriptures  were 
roblHid  of  all  objective  and  jierinaucnt  truths.  AVhat  iuHuence  sueli  u 
mode  of  explaining  Scripture  must  have  had  on  dogmatical  science  it 
is  easy  to  conceive.  An  exegesis  which  could  liiul  in  the  New  lestu- 
meat  nothing  but  what  was  local  and  tciniionvl,  cut  from  dogmatics  the 
root  from  which  its  life-|mw'crs  were  to  be  drawn.  According  to 
Sender,  all  the  dogmatical  doctrines  of  Holy  Scriptures  arc  eitlicr 
aooommoilations  to  .Jewish  prejudices — ‘little  local  ideas,’  as  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  cull  them  (and  among  the  rest,  he  put  under  this  head  the 
colossal  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God!) ;  or  it  is  impossible  now  to  say 
w'hat  ideas  are  included  under  certain  biblical  plirases  and  terms,  such 
as  ‘  the  Son  of  Go<l,’ ‘  Mediator,* ‘justification,’ ;  so  that  all  w'c 
have  to  care  for  is  to  make  the  Ix'st  use  w'c  can  of  the  Bible  doctrines 
for  our  mvn  ‘  iinproveinont.’  It  is  obvious  that  wdth  such  view  s  there 
is  nothing  positive,  which  in  a  system  of  Christiim  dogmatics  can  b* 
aftirminl,  and  it  is  only  a  natural  constHpicnce  of  the  Seinlerian  i«leas 
when  rationalistic  dogmatists,  like  llenkc,  Wegseheider,  and  Bivt- 
schneider,  occupy  themstdves  only  with  the  examination  of  the  historical 
matcriid,  and  the  modification  of  the  opinions  and  principles  of  »Icw’i>h 
tlundogy,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 

‘  In  the  department  of  church  history,  the  aim  of  Sender  was  to 
place  the  condition  of  the  early  Christians,  the  circumstances  of  the 
church,  and  tlie.  character  of  those  fathers,  especially,  wlio  w'cre  de¬ 
fenders  of  orthcnloxy,  in  the  worst  light  jiossible.  1  ertullian  is  witli 
him  ‘  quite  outre,’  and  ‘  fanatical ;’  Augustine  is  ‘  a  hair-splitter  ;’  and 
Bernard,  though  ‘  here  and  there  he  has  good  ideas,’  is  on  the  wdiole 
a  mere  *  bigoted  devotee.’  Even  Chrysostom  and  Theodorot  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  most  startling  lights  w’hcnever  they  utter  anything  not 
quite  Aoeonlant  with  the  view’s  of  the  18th  century.  Scmler  tlnis 
laboiiHMl  to  pnxluee  an  impression  of  how’  little  fruit  Christianity  had  in 
so  many  centuries  yielded,  and  how' many  crazy  fanatics  had  ai'quired  a 
famous  name  in  theology.  Such  w'as  the  contempt  for  the  study  of 
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church  history  produced  by  his  efforts,  that  his  friend  llofrath  Schutz, 
the  well-known  lover  of  good  jokes,  lamented  nothing  so  mucli  as  that 
there  was  no  especial  Joe  Miller  collected  out  of  the  Fathers,  and 
Bahrdt  proposed  to  the  Minister  Zedlitz  to  confine  the  studies  of  the 
young  theologians  in  church  history  to  a  selection  of  the  pnncipal  data 
and  a  manual  of  the  most  striking  absurdities  of  all  times,  to  serve  as  a 
warning  for  the  present/ — pp.  54 — 73. 

Such  was  the  unhallowed  influence  of  Semler  on  the  theolo¬ 
gical  opinions  of  his  countrymen.  Unhappily,  there  were  too 
many  whose  minds  were  already  prepared  to  catch  fire  from  the 
sparks  which  he  plentifully  emitted ;  else  probably  he  would  have 
passed  away  without  producing  any  great  effect,  for  his  personal 
influence  was  so  small  that,  as  already  remarked,  he  never  was 
able  to  form  a  school,  or  collect  any  who  ranked  themselves  as 
his  followers.  The  ice,  however,  had  been  courageously  broken, 
and  immediately  multitudes,  wdio  before  stood  shivering  betw’een 
desire  and  dread,  plunged  after  him  into  the  dark  and  })olluted 
stream  of  Neologian  infidelity.  Dr.  Tholuck  enumerates  with 
much  care  the  names  in  the  ditterent  universities  of  the  leading 
men  who  gave  their  support  and  countenance  to  the  new^ 
doctrines.  A  melancholy  list  it  is !  with  the  detestable  Bahrdt* 
at  the  head  of  it ;  yet,  alas,  embracing  many  great  names !  Indeed 
for  many  years  all  the  distinguished  names  for  learning  and  genius 
in  Germany  were  on  the  side  of  Rationalism.  Happily,  the  tide 
is  now  strongly,  and  wc  hope  effectually,  turned, — thanks,  under 
God,  to  such  men  as  Tholuct,  Ncander,  licngstenberg,  Olshausen, 
and  others  of  the  same  class ! 

Of  the  remaining  treatises  in  the  second  volume  of  the  w  ork 
before  us,  the  most  valuable  are,  the  one  on  ‘  the  Writings,  Cha¬ 
racter,  and  Life  of  Paul,’  and  the  one  on  ‘  the  Services  ot  Calvin, 
as  an  Interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Writings.’  Both  of  these  are 
accessible  to  the  English  reader  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘  American 
Biblical  Repository.’  The  former  h.ns  also  appeared  in  a  late 
nuinlier  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet.’  They  do  not 
therefore  re([uire  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  present 
article. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  these  volumes  by  expressing  the 
cordial  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  perused  them,  and  our 
earnest  prayer  that  their  excellent  author  m«ay  be  long  spared  to 
help  forwanlandto  witness  the  complete  triumphs  of  evangelical 
religion  in  Germany  over  all  those  forms  of  delusion,  and  over 
that  ‘  science,’  falsely  so  called,  which  for  many  years  have  influ¬ 
enced  so  perniciously  the  minds  of  theologians,  and  through  them, 
the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  that  country. 

*  After  a  career  of  unblushing  profligacy,  and  after  having  been  expelled 
from  three  situations  successively  for  misconduct,  this  unhappy  man  died  at 
Halle,  in  1792,  of  a  syphilitic  disorder  of  the  most  aggravated  kind. 
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Art.  III.  The  Bible  in  Spain ;  or  the  Journeps,  Adventures,  a)id 
Imprisonments  of  an  Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula,  By  George  Borrow.  In  three 
volumes.  London;  J.  Murray.  1843. 


Mr.  Borrow’s  former  work  on  ‘  The  Gipsies  of  Spain,*  super¬ 
sedes  the  necessity  of  any  formal  introduction  of  him  to  our 
readers.  The  extensive  circulation  of  that  work,  and  the 
peculiar  interest  it  excited,  have  done  far  more  to  secure 
nim  a  favourable  reception  than  could  be  insured  by  any 
commendation  of  ourselves  and  brother  critics.  The  volumes 
now  before  us  arc  amongst  the  most  bewitching  which  have  for 
a  long  time  come  under  our  notice.  They  arc  distinguished  by 
the  same  general  characteristics  as  their  predecessors,  and  cannot 
fail,  by  the  variety  and  interest  of  their  details,  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  condition  of  numerous  sections  of  the  Spanish 
jx'ople,  the  personal  adventures  they  narrate,  and  the  melancholy 
revelation  which  they  afford  of  the  ignorance  and  irreligion  uni¬ 
versally  prevalent  throughout  the  Peninsula,  to  engage  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  deepest  interest  of  their  readers.  Mr.  Borrow’s  visit 
to  Spain  was  in  the  8er\’ice  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  work 
now  offered  to  the  public  consists  of  a  narrative  of  what  hcfel 
him  during  his  rcsiuence  in  that  country  ‘  as  its  agent,  for  the 
purjKisc  of  printing  and  circulating  the  Scriptures.’  ‘  It  is 
founded,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  on  certain  journals  which  1  kept  during 
my  stay  in  Spain,  and  numerous  letters  written  to  my  friends  in 
England,  which  they  had  subsccjuently  the  kindness  to  restore.’ 
His  mode  of  procedure  was  altogether  unique,  free  from  the 
trammels  of  otiicial  etiquette,  and  such  as  many  of  our  modem 
prudes  will  regaitl  as  wanting  in  decorum  and  dignity.  Though 
suddenly  called  to  the  work,  lie  was  not  unprepared  for  his  mis¬ 
sion.  ‘  In  the  day  dreams  of  my  boyhood,*  he  says,  ‘  Spain 
always  bore  a  considerable  share,  and  I  took  a  particular  interest 
in  her  without  any  presentiment  that  I  should  at  a  future  time 
bo  called  u}>on  to  taVe  a  part,  however  humble,  in  her  strange 
dramas ;  which  interest  at  a  very  early  period  led  me  to  acquire 
her  noble  language,  and  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  her 
literature  (scarcely  worthy  of  the  language),  her  history,  and 
condition,  so  that  when  I  entered  Spain  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
more  at  home  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.*  Ilis  residence 
in  S|)ain,  which  extended  to  five  years,  is  consequently  pro¬ 
nounced  the  most  happy  j>eri(xl  of  his  existence,  and  her  ]>ca- 
santry  are  affirmed  to  be  yet  distinguished  by  qualities  which 
place  them^  vastly  above  lier  higher  classes.  ‘  Amongst  the 
|H*iusantry  of  S|>ain,’  remarks  our  author,  ‘  I  found  my  sturdiest 
sup|H)rters;  and  yet  the  holy  father  suptioscs  that  the  Spanish 
labourers  arc  friends  and  lovers  of  his.* 
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Mr.  Borrow  entered  the  Tagus  during  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
November,  1835,  and  found,  as  other  foreigners  have  done  be¬ 
fore,  disembarkation  at  Lisbon  to  be  a  matter  of  eonsiderablc 
vexation,  owing  to  the  ineivility  of  the  Custom-house  otticers, 
and  the  provoking  minuteness  with  whieh  their  examination  of 
his  biiggage  was  condueted.  His  first  exeursion  was  to  Cintra, 
on  the  liistorical  associations  of  which,  he  dilates  with  an  interest 
which  betokens  the  peculiar  temperament  of  his  mind.  The 
peasantry"  of  Portugal  were  found  to  be  awfully  ignorant,  even 
of  the  simplest  facts  of  Scripture  history.  At  Mafra,  a  large 
village  not  far  from  Cintra,  our  author  met  with  ‘  a  fine  intelli¬ 
gent  looking  lad,’  respecting  whom  he  informs  us ; — 

^  I  asked  the  boy  whether  he  or  his  parents  were  acquainted  with 
the  Scripture  and  ever  read  it;  he  did  not,  however,  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  me.  I  must  here  observe  that  the  b(^y  was  lifteen  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  in  many  respects  very  intelligent,  and  liad  some  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language ;  nevertheless,  he  knew  not  the  Scripture  even 
by  name,  and  1  liave  no  doubt,  from  wdiat  I  subseiiuently  observed, 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  countrymen  are  on  that  important  point 
no  wiser  than  himself.  At  the  doors  of  village  inns,  at  the  hearths  of 
the  rustics,  in  the  fields  where  they  labour,  at  the  stone  fountains  by 
the  wayside  wdiere  they  water  their  cattle,  1  have  questioned  the 
lower  class  of  the  children  of  Portugal  about  the  Scripture,  the  Bible, 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  no  one  instance  have  they  know’n 
wliat  I  was  alluding  to,  or  could  return  me  a  rational  answer,  though 
on  all  other  matters  their  replies  were  sensible  enough;  indeed,  notliing 
surprised  me  more  than  the  free  and  unembarrassed  manner  in  whieh 
the  Portuguese  peasantry  sustain  a  conversation,  and  the  purity  of  the 
language  in  whicli  they  express  their  thoughts,  and  yet  few  of  them 
can  read  or  write;  whereas,  the  peasantry  of  England,  whose  education 
is  in  general  much  superior,  are  iu  their  conversation  coarse,  and  dull 
almost  to  brutality,  and  absurdly  ungrammatical  iu  their  language, 
though  the  English  tongue  is  upon  the  wdiolc  more  simple  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  than  the  Portuguese.’ — Vol.  i.,  pp.  19,  20. 

As  Spain  was  the  special  sphere  of  his  mission,  Mr.  Borrow 
did  not  long  remain  in  Portugal.  He  journeyed  on  mules,  .at¬ 
tended  by  a  servant,  and  jiasscd  through  a  wild  broken  country, 
whose  reputation  was  far  from  being  attractive.  At  the  ruins  of 
Vendas  v  elhas,  formerly  the  haunt  of  a  noted  banditti,  Sabocha, 
he  recognised  the  vestiges  of  a  fire,  betokening  the  recent  ])rc- 
sence  of  robbers,  on  which  he  characteristically  remarks,  ‘  1  left 
a  New  Testament  and  some  tracts  amongst  the  ruins,  and  hast¬ 
ened  away.’  As  he  approached  the  frontier,  Mr.  Borrow  fell  in 
with  several  Spanish  contrabandistas,  with  whom  he  mixed 
freely,  and  mnen  to  the  advantage  of  his  mission.  This  was 
sj>eeially  the  case  at  the  small  city  of  Evora,  ns  will  apjicar  from 
the  following  extract : — 
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‘  AVe<lnewlny  wns  slonny,  with  occasional  rain.  On  coming  down, 

1  found  that  niy  fiiend  from  Palniella  had  departed;  but  sevei-al  con- 
trabandistas  liad  arrived  from  Spain.  Ihey  w’ere  mostly  hne  follows, 
and,  unlike  the  two  I  had  seen  the  preceding  week,  who  were  of  much 
lower  degree,  ■were  chatty  and  communicative;  they  spoke  their  native 
language,  and  no  other,  and  seemed  to  heU  the  Portuguese  in  great 
cimtenipt.  Tlie  magnificent  tones  of  the  Spanish  sounded  to  great 
advantage  amidst  the  shrill  sciucaking  dialect  of  Portugal.  I  was  soon 
in  dc^ep  conversation  with  tliem,  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  all 
of  them  could  read.  I  presented  the  eldest,  a  man  of  about  fifty  yeai*s 
of  age,  with  a  tract  in  Spanish.  He  examined  it  for  some  time  with 
■great  attention ;  he  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going  into  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  began  reading  it  aloud,  slowly  and  emphatically;  his 
companions  gathered  around  him,  and  every  now  and  then  expressed 
their  approbation  of  what  they  heard.  The  reader  occasionally  called 
upon  me  to  explain  passages  which,  as  they  referred  to  particular 
texts  of  Scripture,  he  did  not  exactly  understand,  for  not  one  of  the 
party  had  ever  seen  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 

‘  lie  continued  reading  for  upw^ards  of  an  hour,  until  he  had  finished 
the  tract;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the  whole  party  were  clamorous  for 
similar  ones,  with  which  I  w'as  happy  to  be  able  to  supply  them. 

‘  Most  of  these  men  spoke  of  priestcraft  and  the  monkish  system 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  said  that  they  should  prefer  death  to 
submitting  again  to  the  yoke  wliich  had  formerly  galled  their  necks. 

1  (piestioned  them  very  particularly  respecting  the  opinion  of  their 
neigiilKuirs  and  acquaintances  on  this  point,  and  they  assured  me  that 
ill  th(*ir  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier  lUl  were  of  the  same  mind,  and 
that  they  <*ared  as  little  for  the  Pope  and  his  monks  as  they  did  for 
Don  Carlos;  for  the  latter  w'as  a  dwarf  {chicotito)  and  a  tyrant,  and 
the  others  were  plunderers  and  robbers.  I  told  them  they  must  beware 
of  confounding  religion  with  priestcraft,  and  that  in  their  abhorre  nce 
of  the  latter,  they  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a  Go<l  and  a  Christ  to 
whom  they  must  look  for  sidvation,  and  whose  word  it  was  incuinhent 
upon  them  to  study  on  every  occasion ;  whereupon  they  all  expressed 
a  devout  belief  in  Christ  .and  the  Virgin. 

‘  Those  men,  though  in  many  respects  more  enlightened  than  the 
suri\)umling  poiLsantry,  weni  in  oth(‘rs  as  much  in  the  dark;  they  he- 
lieviHl  in  witchcraft  and  in  the  elficacy  of  particular  cluuans.  Tlie 
night  w'as  v<*ry  stormy,  and  at  alx)ut  nine  w  c  heard  a  galloping  towards 
the  door,  and  then  a  loud  knocking  ;  it  w’as  opened,  and  in  rushed  a 
wild  Utoking  man,  mounted  on  a  donkey;  he  w’ore  a  ragged  jacket  ol 
sheep-skin,  culled  in  Spanish,  zamarra,  with  breeches  of  the  same  a< 
tar  down  as  his  knees;  his  legs  were  bare.  Around  his  sombrero,  or 
shadow’v  bat,  w’as  tird  a  large  (juantity  of  the  herb,  which  in  Knglish 
is  ealleil  ixwoinary,  in  Spanish  roinero,  and  in  the  rustic  language  ot 
1  iirtugal,  ultMTiin,  w'hich  last  is  a  w'ord  of  Scandinavian  origin  (c//c- 
ffreu\  signifying  the  eltin  plant,  and  was  probably  cimried  into  the 
south  by  the  \  andals.  The  man  seemed  frantic  with  terror,  ami  said 
that  the  witches  had  been  pursuing  him  and  hovering  over  his  head 
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for  the  last  two  leagues.  Ho  came  from  the  Spauisli  fi'outier  with 
meal  aud  other  articles;  he  Siiid  that  his  wife  was  following  him  and 
would  soon  arrive,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  made  her 
appearance,  dripping  with  rain,  and  also  mounted  on  a  donkey. 

*  1  asked  my  friends,  the  contrabandistas,  >vhy  he  wore  the  rosemaiy 
in  his  hat,  wdiereiipon  they  told  mo  that  it  was  good  against  witches 
and  tlio  mischances  on  the  road.  1  had  no  time  to  argue  against  this 
superstition,  for,  as  the  chaise  was  to  be  ready  at  live  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  1  wished  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  time  which  1  could  devote 
to  sleep.* — Ib.,  pp.  63 — 66. 

Amongst  the  rocks  near  Estremoz,  our  author  s  attention  was 
arrested  by  ‘  a  pile  of  stones  of  rather  a  singular  appearance,’  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  traveller,  he  rode  up  to  in- 
s|)ect  it.  His  reflections  are  too  illustrative  of  his  mental  cha¬ 
racter  to  be  omitted.  They  are  brief,  and  we  give  them  entire. 

‘  It  was  a  druidical  altar,  and  tlic  most  perfect  and  beautiful  one  of 
the  kind  which  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  circular,  and  consisted  of 
stones  immensely  large  and  heavy  at  the  bottom,  wliich  towards  tiui 
top  became  thinner  and  thinner,  liaving  been  fasliioned  by  the  hand 
of  art  to  something  of  the  shape  of  scollop  shells.  These  wen?  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  very  large  Hat  stone,  which  slanted  down  towards  the 
south,  where  was  a  door.  Three  or  four  individuals  might  have  taken 
shelter  within  the  interior,  in  which  was  growing  a  smidl  thorn  tnn*. 

‘  I  gazed  with  reverence  and  awe  upon  the  pile  where  the  first 
colonists  of  Europe  offered  their  worship  to  the  unknown  (rod.  The 
temples  of  the  mighty  and  skilful  Homan,  comparatively  of  modern 
date,  have  crumbled  to  dust  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  clnirches  of 
the  Arian  (roth,  his  successor  in  power,  have  sunk  beneath  the  earth, 
and  are  not  to  be  found;  and  the  mos<|;.^^  of  the  Moor,  the  conqueror 
of  the  (loth,  where  and  what  arc  they?  E|>on  the  rock,  masses  of 
hoary  and  vanishing  ruin.  Not  so  the?  Druid’s  stone;  tliere  it  stands 
on  the  hill  of  winds,  jis  strong  and  as  freshly  new  as  the  day,  perhaps 
thirty  centuries  back,  when  it  was  first  raised,  by  means  whi<*h  arc  a 
mystery.  Earthquakes  have  heaved  it,  but  its  cope-stone  has  not 
fallen  ;  rain  fl«x)ds  have  deluged  it,  but  failed  to  sweep  it  from  its 
station;  the  burning  sun  has  flashed  upon  it,  but  neither  split  nor 
crumbled  it;  and  time,  stern  old  time,  has  rubbed  it  with  his  iron 
t«x>th,  and  with  what  effect  let  those  who  view  it  declare.  Tliere  it 
stands,  and  he  who  wishes  to  study  the  literature,  the  learning,  and 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cyrnbrian,  may  gaze  on  its  broa<l 
covering,  and  glean  from  that  blank  stone  the  whole  known  amount. 
The  Homan  lias  left  behind  him  his  deathless  writings,  his  history,  and 
Ins  songs;  the  (loth  his  liturgy,  his  traditions,  and  the  gcTins  of  noble 
institutions;  the  Moor  his  chivalry,  his  discoveries  in  medicine,  and 
the  foundations  of  modern  commerce;  and  where  is  the  ineinorini  of 
the  Druidic  races?  Yonder;  that  pile  of  eternal  stone!’ — Ib.,  pp. 
119—121. 
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At  Bailajoz,  Mr.  Borrow  met  with  the  gipsy  Antonio,  so 
fmuiliur  to  the  readers  of  his  former  work,  and  an  offer  on  tlic 
part  of  tills  singular  man  to  be  his  guide  w^as  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted.  ‘  Few  jKople,’  he  remarks,  ‘  would  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  this  singular  gipsy.  It  was  not,  however,  witnout  its 
allurements  for  me.  I  wa.s  fond  of  adventure,  and  \yhat  more 
ready  means  of  gratifying  my  love  of  it  than  by  putting  myself 
under  the  hands  of  such  a  guide.’  Indeed,  it  is  very  obvious, 
from  the  whole  narrative,  that  there  was  a  jicculiar  charm  to  our 
author  in  the  character  and  habits  of  this  people,  so  that  we  arc 
anything  but  suijmsed  at  being  told  that  he  felt  himselt  much 
more  at  home  with  them  than  ‘  with  the  silent  reserved  men  ot 
•S|)uin.’  Under  the  survTillancc  of  Antonio,  he  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  the  Spanish  capital, — a  singular  conjunction  of  travellers, 
such,  {lerhaps,  as  was  never  witnessed  before,  and  as,  most  surely, 
will  not  often  be  repeated.  Mr.  Borrow  was  mounted  on  a  white 
horse,  short  in  the  body,  with  remarkably  long  legs ;  ‘  the  most 
uncouth  animal,’  he  says,  ‘  I  had  ever  beheld,’  while  Antonio 
followed  on  a  mule.  I'he  adventures  encountered  were  such  as 
a  pair  of  gipsies — for  our  author  was  taken  to  be  one — might  cx- 
jK'ct  in  Spain,  the  land  of  su})crstition  and  banditti.  On  one 
(K'casion  they  arrived  at  Trujillo  three  hours  after  sunset, 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day ;  but  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  ‘  low  mean  hut,’^  where  Antonio  expected  to  be  housed, 
the  inmates  were  found  to  be  from  home,  and  the  house  itself 
cjircfully  locked  up.  This  was  no  jdeasant  discovery,  and  mat¬ 
ters  were  made  much  w  orse  on  our  author  being  informed  by  the 
g*P^y>  that  there  was  no  other  house  in  the  town  into  which  he 
dared  venture.  No  alternative  wiis  left,  save  to  discard  his 
guide,  or  to  continue  his  route.  To  the  latter  he  was  much 
disinclined,  but  Antonio  decided  the  matter  by  springing  on  his 
mule,  and  leading  the  way  out  of  the  town.  What  followed  is 
worthy  of  the  days  of  romance,  and  w  ill  be  best  told  in  Mr.  Bor- 
row’s  owm  words : — 

‘  I  confess  I  did  not  much  like  this  decision  of  the  gipsy;  I  felt 
\ery  slight  inclination  to  leave  the  towm  behind,  and  to  venture  into 
unknown  places  in  the  dark  night,  amidst  rain  and  mist,  for  the  wind 
had  now  dropped,  and  the  rain  began  again  to  fall  briskly.  I  was, 
moreover,  much  fatigued,  and  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  de- 
l^^sit  myself  in  some  comfortable  manger,  where  I  might  sink  to 
sleep,  lulled  by  the  pleasant  sound  of  horses  and  mules  despatching 
t  leir  pro\cnder.  I  had,  however,  put  myself  under  the  direction  ot 
t  le  gipsy,  and  I  wjis  too  old  a  traveller  to  (juarrel  wdth  my  guide 
under  the  present  circumstances.  1  therefore  followed  close  at  his 
trup|)er,  our  only  light  being  the  glow  emitted  from  the  gip'^y’^ 

cigjir;  at  hist  he  flung  it  from  his  mouth  into  a  puddle,  and  we  were 
then  in  daikncss. 
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‘  We  proceeded  in  this  manner  lor  a  long  time;  the  gipsy  was 
silent;  1  myself  was  equally  so;  the  rain  descended  more  and  more. 

1  sometimes  thought  1  heard  doleful  noises,  something  like  the  hooting 
of  owls.  ‘  This  is  a  strange  night  to  be  wandering  abroad  in,*  1  at 
length  said  to  Antonio. 

‘  ‘  It  is,  brother,*  said  he;  ‘  but  I  would  sooner  be  abroad  in  such  a 
night,  and  in  such  places,  than  in  the  cstaripel  of  Trujillo.* 

‘  We  wandered  at  least  a  league  farther,  and  appeared  now  to  be 
near  a  wood,  for  I  could  occjisionally  distinguish  the  trunks  of  immense 
trees.  Suddenly  Antonio  stopped  his  mule:  ‘  Look,  brother,*  said  he, 

‘  to  the  left,  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not  see  a  light;  your  eyes  are 
sharper  than  mine.*  I  did  as  he  commanded  me.  At  first  1  could  see 
nothing;  but  moving  a  little  farther  on,  I  plainly  saw  a  lai*ge  light  at 
some  distance,  seemingly  amongst  the  trees.  ‘  Yonder  cannot  be  a 
hunp  or  candle,*  said  1;  ‘  it  is  more  like  the  blaze  of  a  fire.*  ‘  Very 
likely,*  said  Antonio.  ‘  There  are  no  queres  {houses)  in  this  place;  it 
is  doubtless  a  fire  made  by  durotunes  (shepherds)  ;  let  us  go  and  join 
them,  for,  as  you  say,  it  is  doleful  work  wandering  about  at  night 
amidst  rain  and  mire.* 

‘We  dismounted,  and  entered  what  I  now  saw  was  a  forest,  leading 
the  animals  cautiously  amongst  the  trees  and  brushwood.  In  about 
five  minutes  we  reached  a  small  open  space,  at  the  farther  side  of 
wliicli,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  cork  tree,  a  lire  was  burning,  and  by  it 
stood  or  sat  two  or  three  figures;  they  had  heard  our  approach,  and 
one  of  them  now  exclaimed  Quien  vive?  ‘  I  know  that  voice,’  said 
Antonio,  and  leaving  the  horse  with  me,  rapidly  advanced  towards  the 
fire:  presently  I  heard  an  Ola!  and  a  laugh,  and  soon  the  voice  of 
Antonio  summoned  me  to  advance.  On  reaching  the  fire,  I  found 
two  dark  lads,  and  a  still  darker  woman  of  about  forty;  the  latter 
seated  on  what  appeared  to  be  horse  or  mule  furniture.  I  likewise 
saw  a  horse  and  two  donkeys  tethered  to  the  neighlmuring  trees.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  Gipsy  bivouac  .  .  .  .  ‘  Come  forward,  brother,  and 
show  yourself,’  said  Antonio  to  me;  ‘  you  arc  amongst  friends;  these 
arc  of  the  Errate,  the  very  people  whom  I  expected  to  find  at  Trujillo, 
and  in  whose  house  we  should  have  slept.* 

‘  ‘  And  what,*  said  I,  ‘  could  have  induced  them  to  leave  their  house 
in  Trujillo  and  come  into  this  dark  forest,  in  the  midst  of  wind  and 
rain,  to  pass  the  night?’ 

‘  ‘  They  come  on  business  of  Egypt,  brother,  doubtless,*  replied  An¬ 
tonio;  ‘  and  that  business  is  none  of  ours,  Calla  boca!  It  is  lucky  wc 
have  found  them  here,  else  wc  should  have  had  no  supper,  and  our 
horses  no  corn.* 

‘  ‘  My  ro  is  prisoner  at  the  village  yonder,*  said  the  woman,  pointing 
with  her  hand  in  a  particular  direction;  ‘  he  is  prisoner  yonder  for 
choring  a  luailla  (donkey) ;  wc  ai’c  come  to  see  what  we  can  do  in  his 
l>ehalf ;  and  where  can  we  lodge  better  than  in  this  forest,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  pay?  It  is  not  the  first  time,  I  trow,  that  Calore  have 
!?lept  at  the  root  of  a  tree.* 

‘  One  of  the  striplings  now  gave  us  barley  for  our  animals  in  a  largo 
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hiig,  into  >vldch  >vc  succesiiiively  introduced  their  hcuds,  alloy  ing  tlic 
rumished  creatures  to  regale  themselves  till  we  conceived  that  they  hud 
satisfied  tlieir  hunger.  Ulicre  was  a  puchero  simmering  at  the  tire, 
half  full  of  bacon,  garbanzos,  and  other  provisions;  this  was  emptied 
into  a  large  wooden  j)latter,  and  out  of  this  Antonio  and  myself 
supped;  the  other  gipsies  refused  to  join  us,  giving  us  to  understand 
that  they  had  eaten  before  our  arrival;  they  jUI,  however,  did  justice 
to  the  leathern  l)Ottle  of  Antonio,  which,  before  his  departure  from 
Merida,  he  liad  the  precaution  to  fill. 

‘  I  was  by  this  time  completely  overcome  with  fatigue  and  sleep. 
Antonio  flung  me  an  immense  horse  cloth,  of  which  he  bore  more  than 
one  beneath  the  huge  cushion  on  which  he  rode;  in  this  1  wra])peil 
mystdf,  and  placing  my  head  upon  a  bundle,  and  my  feet  as  near  as 
|>os8ihle  to  the  fire,  1  lay  down. 

‘  Antonio  and  the  other  gipsies  remained  seated  by  the  fire  con¬ 
versing.  I  listened  for  a  moment  to  what  they  said,  but  1  did  not 
perfectly  understand  it,  and  what  I  did  understand  by  no  means  in¬ 
terested  me;  the  rain  still  drizzled,  but  I  heeded  it  not,  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

‘  'riic  sun  was  just  appearing  as  I  awoke.  I  made  several  eflbrts 
befon*  I  could  rise  from  the  ground;  my  limbs  were  quite  stiff,  and 
my  hair  wivs  eover(‘d  witli  rime,  for  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  rather 
.^I'vero  frost  set  in.  I  l(K)ked  around  me,  but  could  see  neither  Antonio 
nor  the  gipsies;  tlic  animals  of  the  latter  had  likewise  disappeared,  so 
hud  the  horse  which  I  had  hitherto  rode;  the  mule,  however,  of 
Antonio  still  remained  fastened  to  the  tree;  this  latter  circumstance 
<|uieted  some  apprehensions  which  were  Ix'ginning  to  arise  in  my  mind. 
‘  They  ai*e  gone  on  some  business  of  Kgyid,*  1  said  to  myself,  ‘  and 
will  i*eturn  anon.*  1  gathered  together  tlie  embers  of  the  fire,  and 
heaping  iquni  them  sticks  and  brancln^s,  S(K)n  succeeded  in  calling  forth 
a  blaze,  beside  wbich  I  again  jdaced  the  puchero,  with  what  remained 
of  the  provision  of  last  night.  I  waited  for  a  considerable  time  in 
expeetation  of  the  return  of  my  companions,  but  as  they  did  not  ap- 
}H*nr,  I  sat  down  and  breakfasted.  Ihd’ore  I  had  well  finished,  I  heard 
the  noise  of  a  horse  approaching  rapidly,  and  presently  Antonio  made 
bis  ap|>eumnec  amongst  the  trees,  with  some  agitation  in  his  coun- 
teimnoe.  lie,  sprang  from  the  horse,  and  instantly  ])rocecded  to  untie 
the  nude.  ‘  Mount,  brother,  mount!’  said  he,  pointing  to  the  horse; 
‘  1  wen>  with  the  C!alle  and  her  chab^s  to  the  village  where  the  ro  is 
in  trouble;  the  chinobaro,  however,  seized  them  at  once  with  their 
cattle,  and  would  have  laid  hands  also  on  me,  but  I  set  spurs  to  the 
grasti,  gave  him  the  bridle,  and  was  sinm  far  away.  Mount,  brother, 
mount,  or  we  .‘ihall  have  the  whole  rustic  canaille  upon  us  in  a  twink¬ 
ling.’ — lb.,  pp.  IbO — 196. 

Fravclling  at  a  rapid  pace  they  soon  came  to  Jaraicejo,  where 
another  singular  adventure  befei  our  autlior,  the  account  ofw’hich 
our  limits  prevent  onr  transcribing.  For  mutual  safety,  Jlr* 
l>orrow  and  his  guide  parted  company  before  entering  the  town ; 
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and  it  was  well  for  the  former,  as  the  event  proved,  that  they  did 
so.  *  Who  are  you,  and  whence  do  you  come  ?’  demanded  one 
of  the  national  guards,  in  a  rough  voice ;  and  having  received  the 
information  reciuired,  went  on  to  say,  ‘  I  am  told  that  a  gipsy 
fellow  just  now  rode  through  the  town ;  it  is  well  for  him  that  1 
had  stepped  into  my  house.’  Our  author  knew  how  to  touch  the 
vanitv  oi  the  soldier,  and  admirable  terms  were  in  consequence 
established  between  them.  Ilis  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  Spanish  character  were  admirably  shown  on  the  occasion, 
and  his  gravity  must  have  been  severely  taxed  when,  on  parting 
with  the  sentinel,  the  latter  remarked,  ‘  I  am  soiTy  that  gipsy 
was  pennitted  to  pass ;  should  you  meet  him,  and  not  like  his 
looks,  shoot  him  at  once,  stab  him,  or  ride  him  down.  He  is  a 
well-known  thief,  contrabandista,  and  murderer,  and  has  com¬ 
mitted  more  assassinations  than  he  has  fingers  on  his  hands.* 
Arrived  at  length  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Borrow  waited  on  the  British 
ambassador,  Mr.  Villiers,  the  present  Earl  of  Clarendon,  from 
whom  he  received  the  most  polite  and  friendly  attention.  The 
services  rendered  by  this  distinguished  member  of  the  late  ad¬ 
ministration,  may  well  rebuke  the  fierce  and  indiscriminate 
Iiostility  with  which  Lord  Melbourne’s  government  was  assailed 
by  a  faction  of  political  religionists.  ‘  Though  I  had  long  been 
aware,’  remarks  Mr.  Borrow,  ‘  that  Mr.  Villiers  was  at  all  times 
willing  to  assist  me,  he  having  frcijuently  given  me  sufficient 
proof,  I  could  never  expect  that  he  would  come  forward  in  so 
noble,  and  to  say  the  least  of  it,  considering  his  high  diplomatic 
situation,  so  bold  and  decided  a  manner.  1  believe  that  this  was 
the  fii'st  instance  of  a  British  ambassador  having  made  the  cause 
of  the  Ihblc  Society  a  national  one,  or,  indeed,  of  having  favoured 
it  directly  or  indirectly.’  Mr.  Villiers  courteously  tendered  his 
aid  to  procure  our  author  an  interview  with  the  Spanish  minister, 
Mcndizabal,  at  the  same  time  informing  liiin  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  good  from  the  interview,  as  he  knew  the  Spaniard 
‘  to  be  violently  jirejudiced  against  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.’  Mr.  Borrow  was  resolute  in  his  purpose,  and  the 
English  ambassador  consequently  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mendizabal.  The  following  account  of  the  interview 
which  ensued  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  for  the  deep  gravity 
of  the  interests  involved. 

‘  Early  one  morning  I  repaired  to  the  palace,  in  a  wing  of  which 
wjis  the  olliec  of  the  prime  minister ;  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the 
tiiiadarama,  of  which  there  is  a  noble  view  from  the  palucc-plain,  was 
covered  with  snow.  For  at  least  three  hours  I  remained  shivering 
with  cold  in  an  ante-room,  with  several  other  aspirants  for  an  interview 
with  the  man  of  power.  At  last  his  private  secretary  made  his  ap- 
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pcarance,  end  after  putting  various  questions  to  the  others,  addi-esscd 
himself  to  me,  asking  who  1  was,  and  what  I  wanted.  I  told  liiiu  that 
1  was  an  Englishman,  and  the  beai*er  of  a  letter  from  the  British 
minister.  ‘  If  you  have  no  objection,  1  will  myself  deliver  it  to  his 
Excellency,’  said  he;  whereui>on  1  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  withdrew. 
Several  individuals  were  admitted  before  me;  at  last,  however,  my 
own  turn  came,  and  1  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mendizabid. 

‘  lie  stood  behind  a  table  covered  with  papers,  on  which  his  eyes 
were  intently  fixed.  He  took  not  the  slightest  notice  when  I  cntereil, 
and  I  had  leisure  enough  to  survey  him.  He  was  a  huge  athletic  man, 
somewhat  taller  than  myself,  who  measure  six  feet  two  without  my 
shoes;  his  complexion  was  llorid,  his  features  line  and  regular,  his  nose 
quite  aquiline,  and  his  teeth  splendidly  white;  though  scarcely  lifty 
years  of  age,  his  hair  was  remarkably  grey;  he  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
morning  gown,  with  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  morocco  slippers 
on  his  feet. 

‘  His  secretary,  a  fine  intellectual  looking  man,  who,  as  I  was  sub¬ 
sequently  informed,  had  accpiired  a  name  both  in  English  and  Spanish 
literature,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  table  with  papers  in  his  hands. 

‘  After  I  had  been  standing  about  a  ([uarter  of  an  hour,  Mendizabid 
suddenly  lifted  up  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  me  with 
a  peculiarly  scrutinizing  glance. 

‘  ‘  I  have  seen  a  glance  very  similar  to  that  amongst  the  Beni  Israel,’ 
thought  I  to  myself. 

*  ♦  #  ♦  #  # 

*  My  interview  with  him  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  Some  singular 
discourse  passed  between  us;  I  found  him,  as  I  had  been  informed,  a 
hitter  enemy  to  the  Bible  Society,  of  whicli  he  spoke  in  terms  of  hatred 
and  contempt,  and  by  no  means  a  friend  to  the  Christian  religion, 
which  I  could  easily  account  for.  I  w'as  not  discouraged,  however, 
and  pressed  iqx)!!  him  the  matter  which  brought  me  thither,  and  was 
eventually  so  far  successful,  as  to  obtain  a  promise,  that  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  few  months,  w’hen  he  hoped  the  country  would  be  in  a  more 
tranquil  state,  I  should  be  idlowed  to  print  the  Scriptures. 

‘  As  I  was  going  aw  ay  he  said,  ‘  Yours  is  not  the  first  application  I 
have  had  ;  ever  since  I  have  held  the  reins  of  government  1  have  been 
pestled  in  this  manner,  by  English  calling  themselves  Evangelical 
Cluristians,  who  have  of  late  come  Hocking  over  into  Spain.  Only  last 
week  a  hunchbacked  fellow  found  his  w  ay  into  my  cabinet  w  hilst  I  was 
engaged  in  important  business,  and  told*  me  that  Christ  w^as  coming. 
^  *  And  now  you  have  made  your  appcai*ance,  and  idiuost 

|)ersuaded  me  to  embroil  myself  yet  more  with  the  priesthood,  as  il 
they  did  not  abhor  me  enough  idready.  'NMiat  a  strange  infatuation  is 
this,  which  drives  you  over  lands  and  w'aters  wdth  Bibles  in  your  hands. 
My  gooil  sir,  it  is  not  Bibles  w  e  w'unt,  but  rather  guns  and  gun|H)wder, 
to  put  the  rebels  down  with,  and  above  all,  money,  that  we  may  pay 
the  troops;  w’hcnevcr  you  come  wdth  these  three  things  you  sludl  have 
a  hearty  w’cleome,  if  not,  w’C  really  can  dispense  W’ith  your  visits,  how’- 
ever  great  the  honour.* 
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Mf/sclJ\ — There  will  be  no  end  to  the  troubles  of  this  afllictod 
country  until  the  "os^kj!  have  free  circulation. 

‘  MewlizabaL — 1  expected  that  answer,  for  I  have  not  lived  thirteen 
years  in  England  without  forming  some  acquaintance  with  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  you  good  folks.  Now,  now,  pray  go;  you  sec  how  engaged  1 
am.  Come  again  whenever  you  please,  but  let  it  not  be  within  the 
next  three  months.’ — lb.,  pp.  239 — 243. 

Little  encouragement  could  be  drawn  from  this  interview,  yet 
Mr.  Borrow  determined  to  jKirsevere,  and  when  Mcndizabal 
subseciuently  retired  from  office,  he  waited  on  Isturitz,  Galiano, 
and  other  members  of  the  new  administration,  renewing  his  suit 
to  be  {permitted  to  print  the  New  Testament  in  Spanish.  By 
some  of  these  he  wiis  deemed  ‘  a  plaguy  pestilent  fellow,’  but 
(ialiano,  the  minister  of  marine,  proved  himself  an  unshaken 
friend,  and  at  length  suggested  that  he  had  better  see  the  prime 
minister,  Isturitz,  and  proceed  to  print,  without  waiting  for  a 
regular  permission,  which,  he  added,  ‘  it  docs  not  appear  tliat  any 
one  has  authority  to  grant.’  On  this  suggestion  Mr.  Borrow 
acted. 

‘  I  had  an  interview’  he  says,  ‘with  Isturitz,  at  the  palace,  and  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  found  him  per¬ 
fectly  w'cll-disposcd  to  favour  my  view's.  ‘  I  have  lived  long  in  England,’ 
said  he;  ‘  the  Bible  is  free  there,  and  1  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
I’ree  in  Spain  also.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  England  is  indebted  ibr 
her  j)rosperity  to  the  knowledge  Avhich  all  her  children,  more  or  less, 
possess  of  the  sacred  writings;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  namely, 
that  the  Bible  has  done  no  liarin  in  that  country,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
it  will  etfect  any  in  Spain;  print  it,  therefore,  by  all  means,  and  cir¬ 
culate  it  as  extensively  as  possible.’  1  retired,  highly  satistied  with 
lay  interview,  having  obtained,  if  not  a  written  permission  to  print  the 
sacred  volume,  what,  under  all  circumstances,  1  considered  as  almost 
c<|uivalent,  an  understanding  that  my  biblical  pursuits  would  be  tole¬ 
rated  in  Spain;  and  I  had  fervent  hope  that  whatever  was  the  fate  of 
the  present  ministry,  no  future  one,  particularly  a  lil>eral  one,  would 
venture  to  interfere  with  me,  more  especially  as  the  English  ambas- 
sa<lor  was  my  friend,  and  was  privy  to  all  the  steps  I  had  taken 
throughout  the  whole  affair. 

‘  Two  or  three  things  connected  with  the  above  interview  with 
Isturitz  struck  me  as  being  highly  remarkable.  First  of  all,  the  ex¬ 
treme  facility  with  which  1  obtained  admission  to  the  presence  of  the 
prime  niinister  of  Spain.  I  had  not  to  wait,  or  indeed  to  send  in  my 
name,  but  w’as  introduced  at  once  by  the  door-keeper.  Secondly,  the 
air  of  loneliness  which  peiw  aded  the  place,  so  unlike  the  bustle,  noise, 
and  activity  which  I  observ'cd  when  I  waited  on  Mcndizabal.  In  this 
instance,  there  were  no  eager  candidates  for  an  interview  with  the  great 
man ;  indeed,  I  did  not  behold  a  single  individual,  with  the  exception 
of  Isturitz  aud  the  official.  But  that  which  made  the  most  profound 
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iiiinrcsbion  ui>on  me,  was  the  manner  of  the  minister  liimsclt,  who, 
when  1  entered,  sat  n|)on  a  sofa,  with  his  ai’ms  folded,  and  lus  eyes 
direeteil  to  the  ground.  When  he  spoke,  there  was  extreme  dcpres- 
hiou  in  the  tones  of  Ids  voice,  his  dark  features  wore  an  air  of  melaii- 
clioly,  and  he  exhibited  all  tJie  a[^earance  of  a  person  niec^tatiug  to 
esca|>c  from  the  miseries  of  this  lile  by  the  most  desperate  ot  all  acts— 
suicide.* — Ib.,  pp.  284 — 286. 

The  revolution  of  the  Granja,  which  followed  within  a  week 
from  the  time  of  this  interview,  fully  explained  the  depression 
noted  by  Mr.  Borrow.  It  commenced  at  the  Graiija,  or  Grange,  a 
royal  country  seat,  about  twelve  leagues  from  the  capital,  whither 
the  (jueen  regent,  Christina,  had  retired.  On  the  following  day 
Madrid  was  in  motion,  and  our  author,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  gives  the  following  animated  account  of  what  trans¬ 
pired  : — 

‘  I'lic  day  after  this  event  I  entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol  at  about  noon. 
There  is  always  a  crowd  there  about  this  hour,  but  it  is  generally  a 
very  quiet,  motionless  crowd,  consisting  of  listless  idlers  calmly  smoking 
their  cigars,  or  listening  to  or  retailing  the — in  general — very  dull 
news  of  the  capital;  but  on  the  day  of  wliich  1  am  speaking  the  mass 
was  no  longer  inert.  There  was  much  gesticulation  and  vociferation, 
and  several  jK'ople  were  running  alK)ut  shouting,  ‘  Viva  la  comtitucionl' 
— a  cry  which,  a  few  days  previously,  would  have  been  visited  on  the 
uttcrer  with  death,  the  city  having  for  some  weeks  past  been  subjected 
to  tlie  rigour  of  martial  law.  1  occasionally  heiu*d  the  words,  ‘  La 
(•ranja  !  La  Cranja  !*  which  words  w  ere  sure  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  shout  of  ‘  J  lva  la  comtitucion  !'  Opposite  the  Ciisa  de  Postas 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  about  a  dozen  mounted  dragoons,  some  of 
whom  were  continually  waving  their  caps  in  the  air  and  joining  in  the 
common  cry,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  their  commander,  a 
handsome  young  ollieer,  who  nourished  his  sword,  and  more  than  once 
critnl  out  with  great  glee,  ‘  Ix)ng  live  the  constitutional  queen!  hong 
live  the  constitution f 

‘  Ihe  crowd  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  several  nationals  made  their 
apjM'anuu'c  in  their  unitorms,  but  without  their  arms,  of  which  they 
had  b«?en  deprived,  as  1  have  already  stated.  ‘  What  has  become  ot 
the  modcrado  government?’  said  I  to  Baltasar,  whom  I  suddenly  ob¬ 
served  woiigst  tlie  crowd,  dressed  as  when  1  had  first  seen  him,  in  his 
old  regimental  gi*eat  coat  and  foraging  cap;  ‘have  the  ministers  Ijccn 
dc|>om'd  and  others  put  in  their  place?’ 

‘  Not  yet,  L)on  tlorge,*  siiid  the  little  soldier-tailor;  ‘not  yet;  the 
^‘oumlnsls  still  hold  out,  relying  on  the  brute  bull  (Juesada  and  a  few 
intantry,  who  still  continue  true  to  them;  but  theni  is  no  fear,  Don 
•lorge;  the  qut'cn  is  ours,  thanks  to  the  courage  of  my  friend  (larcia, 
and  it  tho  brute  hull  should  make  his  apjHjarancc — ho!  ho!  Ik)n 
Jorge,  }ou  shall  see  something— I  am  prepare<l  for  him,  ho!  ho!’  and 
thcruu|>on  bo  iialf  0|>encd  his  great  coat,  and  showed  me  a  small  guu 
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wliich  he  bore  beneath  it  in  a  sling,  ami  then  moving  away  with  a 
wink  anti  a  noil,  disappeared  amongst  the  crowd. 

‘  Presently  I  perceived  a  small  iKxly  of  soldiers  advancing  up  the 
Calle  ^layor,  or  principal  street,  which  runs  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol 
in  the  direction  of  the  palace;  they  might  be  about  twenty  in  number, 
and  an  officer  marched  at  their  head  with  a  drawn  sword;  the  men  ap- 
l>eared  to  have  been  collected  in  a  hurry,  many  of  them  being  in 
fatigue  dress,  with  foraging  caps  on  their  heads.  On  they  came,  slowly 
inarching;  neither  their  otficcr  nor  themselves  paying  the  slightest  at¬ 
tention  to  the  cries  of  tlie  crowd  wliich  thronged  about  tliein,  shouting 
‘ Ijong  live  the  constitution!*  save  and  except  by  an  occasional  surly 
side  glance ;  on  they  marched  with  contracted  bi*ows  and  set  teeth, 
till  they  came  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  where  they  halted  and  drew 
up  in  a  rank.  ' 

<  ‘  Those  men  mean  mischief,*  said  1  to  my  friend  D - ,  of  the 

^lorning  Chronicle,  who  at  this  moment  joined  me;  ‘and  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  they  are  ordered  they  will  commence  firing,  caring  nothing 
whom  they  hit, — but  what  can  those  cavalry  fellows  behind  them  mean, 
who  are  evidently  of  the  other  opinion  by  their  shouting;  why  don’t 
they  charge  at  once  this  handful  of  foot  people  and  overturn  them  ? 
Once  down,  the  crowd  would  wrest  from  them  their  muskets  in  a 
moment.  You  are  a  liberal,  which  1  am  not;  why  do  you  not  go  to 
that  silly  young  man  who  commands  the  horse,  and  give  him  a  word 
of  counsel  in  time?* 

‘  D - turned  upon  me  his  broad  red  good-humoured  English 

countenance,  with  a  peculiarly  arch  look,  as  much  as  to  say . 

(whatever  you  think  most  applicable,  gentle  reader,)  then  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  ‘  Let  us  get,*  said  he,  ‘  out  of  this  crowd  and  mount  to 
some  window,  where  1  can  write  down  what  is  about  to  take  place,  for 
1  agree  with  you  that  mischief  is  meant.*  Just  opposite  the  post- 
office  was  a  large  house,  in  the  topmost  story  of  which  we  beheld  a 
paper  displayed,  importing  that  apartments  were  to  let;  whereu|K)n  we 
instantly  ascended  the  common  stair,  and  having  agreed  with  the 
mistress  of  the  6tage  for  the  use  of  the  front  room  lor  the  day,  we 
iMilted  the  door,  and  the  reporter,  producing  his  pocket-book  and  pencil, 
prejiareil  to  take  notes  of  the  coming  events,  which  were  already 
casting  their  shadow'  before. 

‘  What  most  exti*aordinary  men  are  these  reporters  of  newspajierR 
in  general,  I  mean  English  newspapers;  surely  if  there  be  any  class  (»f 
individuals  w'ho  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  cosraojK>lites,  it  is  these; 
who  pursue  their  avocation  in  all  countries  indifferently,  and  accommo¬ 
date  themselves  at  will  to  the  manners  of  all  classes  of  society;  their 
lliiency  of  style  as  writers  is  only  surpasses!  by  their  facility  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  conversation,  and  their  attainments  in  classical  and  jmlite 
literature  only  by  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  ac<iuired  by 
an  early  introduction  into  its  bustling  scenes.  The  activity,  energy, 
and  coumge  which  they  occasionally  display  in  the  pursuit  of  informa¬ 
tion,  arc  truly  remarkable.  I  saw  them,  during  the  three  days  at 
Laris,  mingled  w’ith  canaille  and  gamins  behind  the  barriers,  whilst 
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the  mitraille  was  flying  in  all  directions,  and  the  desperate  cuirassiers 
were  dashing  their  fierce  horses  against  these  seemingly  feeble  bulwai'ks. 
There  stood  they,  dotting  down  their  observations  in  their  pocket- 
books  as  unconcernedly  as  if  reporting*  the  proceedings  of  a  reform 
meeting  in  Covent -garden  or  Finsbury-square ;  whilst  in  Spain,  several 
of  them  accompanied  the  Carlist  and  Christine  guerillas  in  some  of 
their  most  desperate  raids  and  expeditions,  exposing  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  summer  sun. 

*  We  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes  at  the  window,  when  we  sud¬ 
denly  heard  the  clattering  of  horses’  feet  hastening  down  the  street 
called  the  Calle  de  Carretas.  The  house  in  which  we  had  stationed 
ourselves  was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  just  opposite  to  the  post- 
otllce,  at  the  left  of  which  this  street  debouches  from  the  nortli  into 
the  Puertadel  Sol;  as  the  sounds  became  louder  and  louder,  the  cries 
of  the  crowd  below  diminished,  and  a  species  of  panic  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  all ;  once  or  twice,  however,  I  could  distinguish  the  words, 
Quesadal  Quesada!  The  foot  soldiers  stood  calm  and  motionless,  hut 
1  observed  that  the  cavalry,  with  the  young  oflicer  who  commanded 
them,  displayed  botli  confusion  and  fear,  exchanging  with  each  other 
some  hurried  wonls;  all  of  a  sudden  tliat  part  of  the  crowd  which 
stood  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Calle  de  Carretas  fell  back  in  great  disorder, 
h*aving  a  considerable  space  unoccupied,  and  the  next  moment  Quesada, 
ill  complete  general’s  uniform,  and  mounted  on  a  bright  bay  thorough¬ 
bred  English  horse,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  dashed  at  full 
gallop  into  the  area,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen  n 
Manchegan  bull  rush  into  the  amphitheatre  when  the  gates  of  his  pen 
are  smhlenly  flung  open. 

‘  He  was  closely  followed  by  two  mounted  officers,  and  at  a  short 
distance  by  as  many  dragoons.  In  almost  less  time  tlian  is  sufficient 
to  relate  it,  st'veral  individuals  in  the  crowd  were  knocked  down  and 
lay  sprawling  u|>on  the  ground  beneath  the  horses  of  Quesada  and  his 
two  friends,  for  as  to  the  ilragoons,  they  halted  as  soon  as  they  had 
entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  three  men,  by 
dint  of  valour  and  gooil  horsemanship,  strike  terror  into  at  least  as 
many  thousands;  I  saw  Quesada  spur  his  horse  repeatedly  into  the 
dense  masses  of  the  crowd,  and  then  extricate  himself  in  the  most 
masterly  manner.  The  rabble  were  completely  awed  and  gave  way, 
r«‘tiring  by  the  Calle  del  Comercio  and  the  street  of  Alcala.  All  at  once, 
Quesada  singled  out  two  nationals,  who  were  attempting  to  escape,  and 
Matting  spurs  to  his  horse,  turned  them  in  a  moment  and  drove  them 
in  another  direction,  striking  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner  with  the 
flat  of  his  sabre.  He  was  crying  out,  ‘  Long  live  the  absolute  queen!* 
when,  just  liencath  me,  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which  had  still 
maintained  its  ground,  perhaps  from  not  having  the  means  of  escaping, 
1  saw  a  small  gun  glitter  for  a  moment,  tlien  there  was  a  sharp  re)H)rt, 
and  a  bullet  had  nearly  sent  Quesada  to  his  long  account,  passing  so 
near  to  the  countenance  of  the  general  as  to  graze  his  hat.  I  had  an 
indistinct  view  for  a  moment  of  a  well-known  foraging  cap,  just  about 
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tbe  spot  from  whence  the  gun  had  been  discharged,  then  there  was  a 
rush  of  the  crowd,  and  the  shooter,  whoever  he  was,  escaped  discovery 
amidst  the  confusion  which  arose. 

‘  As  for  Quesada,  he  seemed  to  treat  the  danger  from  which  he  had 
cscaiMjd  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He  ghu*cd  about  him  liercely  for 
a  moment,  then  leaving  the  two  nationals,  who  sneaked  away  like 
whipped  hounds,  he  went  up  to  the  young  oflicer  who  commanded  tile 
cavalry,  and  who  had  been  active  in  raising  the  cry  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  iiim  he  addressed  a  few  words  with  an  air  of  stern  menace;  the 
youth  evidently  quailed  before  him,  and,  probably  in  obedience  to  his 
orders,  resigned  the  command  of  the  party,  and  rode  slowly  away  with 
a  discomfited  air;  whereupon  Quesada  dismounted  and  walked  slowly 
backwards  and  forw\ai’ds  before  the  Casa  de  Postas  with  a  mien  which 
seemed  to  bitf  defiance  to  mankind.* — Ib.,  pp.  288 — 297. 

The  triumph  of  Quesada  was  but  short-lived.  For  one  entire 
day  he  stopped  the  revolution  ;  hut  the  chiefs  of  the  Moderado 
party  were  unequal  to  the  crisis.  They  quailed  before  the  storm, 
and  sought  refuge  in  flight.  Quesada,  disguised  as  a  civilian, 
was  recognised  at  a  vilhige  about  three  leagues  from  Madrid,  and 
being  cast  into  prison,  w\as  soon  after  brutally  murdered.  Such 
is  the  w^orth  of  human  glory,  and  so  humiliating  the  lesson  which 
its  speedy  eclipse  reads  us. 

The  government  which*  followed  was  more  liberal  in  its  com- 
])lcxion  than  that  of  Isturitz,  and  Mr.  llorrow  consequently 
resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to  print  his  New  Testament. 
An  edition  of  five  thousand  was  published  within  three  months, 
.and  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  secure  its  extensive  circu¬ 
lation  through  the  country.  The  mode  by  which  our  author 
proposed  to  accomplish  his  object  is  thus  described,  and  it  was 
uiupicstionably  wise,  as  well  as  energetic  ; — 

‘  I  had  determined,  after  depositing  a  certain  number  of  copies  in 
the  sliops  of  the  booksellers  of  Madrid,  to  rido  forth,  Testament  in 
hand,  and  endeavour  to  circulate  tlie  word  of  God  amongst  the 
Spaniards,  not  only  of  the  towns  but  of  the  villages;  amongst  the  chil- 
<lre!i,  not  only  of  the  plains,  but  of  the  hills  and  mountains.  I  intended 
to  visit  Old  Ciistile,  and  to  traverse  the  whole  of  Galicia  and  the 
AstJirias, — to  establish  Scripture  depots  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
to  visit  the  people  in  secret  and  secluded  s|)ots, — to  talk  to  tliem  of 
(’lirist,  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  liis  book,  and  to  place  that 
l>ook  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  I  should  deem  capable  of  deriving 
benefit  from  it.  1  was  aware  that  sucli  a  journey  would  be  attended 
witli  considerable  danger,  and  very  possibly  the  fate  of  8t.  Stephen 
might  overtake  me;  but  does  the  man  deserve  the  name  of  a  follower 
ol  Ghrist  who  would  shrink  from  danger  of  any  kind  in  tlie  cause 'of 
Him  whom  he  calls  his  Master?  ‘  He  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake, 
shall  find  it,*  arc  words  which  the  Lord  himself  uttered.  These  words 
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were  fraught  with  consolation  to  me,  as  they  doubtless  are  to  every 
one  engaged  in  propagating  the  gospel  in  sincerity  of  heart,  in  savage 
and  barbarian  lands,*— Vol.  ii.,  pp*  7,  8. 

At  Salamanca,  Mr.  Borrow  experienced  the  kindest  hospitality 
from  the  inmates  of  the  Irish  College,  and  more  especially  from 
their  head,  Dr.  Garland,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  hi^h- 
minded  gentleman.  ‘  I  am  convinced,’  remarks  our  traveller, 

‘  that  not  all  the  authority  of  the  po^  or  the  cardinals  would 
induce  him  to  close  his  doors  on  Luther  himself,  were  that 
respectable  |>erson^c  alive,  and  in  need  of  food  and  refuge.* 
Similar  instances  of  superiority  to  the  prejudices  of  their  class 
were  occasionally  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  though  in 
general  the  clergy  were  found  to  be  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
bigoted  in  the  last  degree.  At  Lugo,  all  his  stock  of  Testaments 
— about  thirty — were  disposed  of  in  a  day,  the  bishop  of  the  place 
purchasing  tw'o  copies,  and  many  of  the  priests  and  ex-friars  speak¬ 
ing  w’ell  of  the  book,  and  recommending  its  perusal.  In  other 
places,  the  bitterest  hostility  was  evinced,  and  the  bible  mis¬ 
sionary  was  com})elled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  people, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  hailed  his  appearance,  and  eagerly 
})urchased  the  volume  which  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation. 
A  singular  illustration  of  this  occurred  at  Oviedo,  which  is  too 
interesting  to  be  omitted  : — 

*  So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  night  I  found  myself  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Oviedo,  in  a  very'  large,  scantily  furni.shed,  and  remote  room 
in  an  ancient  posail.a,  formerly  a  palace  of  the  counts  Santa  Cruz.  It 
was  past  ten,  and  the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents.  1  was 
w'riting,  but  suddenly  cea.'H.Hl  on  hearing  numerous  footsteps  ascending 
the  creaking  stairs  which  led  to  my  apartment.  The  door  was  Hung 
ojH'n,  and  in  walked  nine  men  of  tall  stature,  marshalled  by  a  litth* 
hunch-l>a(ke<l  personage.  They  were  all  muflied  in  the  long  cloaks  o!’ 
Spain,  but  I  instantly  knew  by  their  demeanour  that  they  were  cabal- 
leroa,  or  gentlemen.  They  placed  themselves  in  a  rank  liefore  the 
table  where  1  was  sitting.  Suddenly  and  simultaneously  they  all 
flung  l»aek  their  cloaks,  and  I  perceived  that  every  one  bore  a  lKK)k  in 
his  hand;  a  book  which  1  knew'  full  well.  After  a  pause,  whicIiT  was 
unable  to  bn^,  for  I  sat  lost  in  astonishment,  and  almost  conceived 
myself  to  lie  visited  by  apparition.s,  the  hunchlmck,  advancing  some¬ 
what  before  the  rest,  said,  in  soft  silvery  tones,  ‘  Sehor  Cavidier,  was 
it  you  who  brought  tliis  Intok  to  the  Asturias?*  I  now  supjwsod  that 
they  were  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place  come  to  take  mo  into 
cust^y,  and,  rising  from  my  scat,  I  exclaimed,  ‘  It  certainly  was  I, 
and  It  IS  my  glory  to  have  tlone  so;  the  lK)ok  is  the  New  Testament  of 
(»od;  1  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  bring  a  million.*  ‘  I  heartily  wish 
M  too,  said  the  little  i^orsonngo,  with  a  sigh.  ‘  Be  under  no  appre- 
lension,  8ir  Cavalier,  tliesc  gentlemen  are  my  friends;  w’e  have  just 
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purchased  these  books  in  the  shop  where  you  phiced  them  for  sale, 
aud  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  yon,  in  order  to  return  you 
our  tlianks  for  the  treasure  you  Imve  brought  us. ,  I  hope  you  can 
furnish  us  w  itli  the  Old  Testaiueiit  also.’  I  replied  that  I  was  sorry  to 
inform  him  that  at  present  it  was  entirely  out  of  my  power  to..eoaiply 
with  his  wish,  as  1  had  uo  Old  Testaments  in  my  possession,  but, did 
not  despair  of  procuring  some  speedily  from  Enghuul.  lie  then  ivsked 
mo  a  great  many  (piestions  concerning  my  biblical  travels  in  Spain,  and 
my  success,  and  the  views  entertained  by  the  s<X‘iety  >vith  respect  to 
Simin,  adding  that  he  hoped  we  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the. 
Asturias,  which  he  assured  me  w^as  the  best  groiintl  in  the  Peninsula 
for  our  labour.  After  about  half  an  hour’s  conversation,  ho  suddenly 
said,  in  the  English  langmige,  ‘  (iood  night,  Sir,’  wrapped  his  cloak 
around  him,  and  w  alked  out  as  lie  had  come.  His  companions,  who 
had  hitherto  not  uttered  a  word,  all  repeated  ‘CJood  night,  Sir,’  and, 
ailjusting  their  cloaks,  followed  him. 

‘  In  order  to  explain  this  strange  scene,  I  must  staUi  that  in  the 
morning  1  had  visited  the  pi^tty  l)ooks<.*lh*r  of  tlie  place,  J^ongoria,  and 
having  arranged  preliminaries  with  him,  I  sent  him  in  the  evening  a 
package  of  forty  Testaments,  all  1  possessed,  witli  soiim  advertisements. 
At  tlie  time,  he  assured  me  that,  though  he  was  willing  to  undertake 
the  sale,  there  w  as,  nevertheless,  not  a  prospect  of  success,  as  a  whole 
month  had  elapsed  since  he  had  sold  a  book  of  any  d(‘seription,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  times,  and  tlui  pov4*rty  which  pervaded 
the  land;  I  therefore  felt  much  dispirit(‘d.  This  incidiuit,  however, 
admonished  me  not  to  be  east  <lown  when  things  Kxik  gliKimiest,  as  tin*, 
hand  of  the.  Lord  is  generally  llu*n  most  busy;  that  men  may  learn  to 
jMTceive,  that  w  hatever  gtHul  is  accomplished  is  not  their  work  but  His.’ 
—lb.,  pp.  329. 

The  (>iilbolic  clergy  were  at  length  tboroiiglilv  alarmed.  They 
felt  their, craft  to  be  in  danger,  and  acted  aeeonlingly.  An  order 
was  obtained  from  the  Governor  of  Madrid,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  tlic  New  IVstament,  and  the  active  measures  adopted  provetl 
that  this  order  was  not  intended  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Thev 
also  sought  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Horrow’  troiu  Spain,  but  the 
minister.  Count  Ofalia,  who  bad  lent  himself  to  their  policy  in 
the  former  instance,  refused  to  grant  them  this  recpiesU  From 
the  British  minister  our  author  continued  to  receive  the  kindest 
and  most  valuable  aid.  ‘  I'hronghont  this  affair,’  he  says,  ‘  I 
cannot  find  w’ords  sufficiently  strong  to  do  justice  to  the  zeal  and 
interest  which  Sir  George  Villiers  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the 
Testament.’  One  small  section  of  the  clergy,  we  are  informed, 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  circulation  of  tlie  Divine 
word,  though  by  no  means  inclined  to  make  any  sacrifict'  on  its 
account.  It  consisted  of  such  as  were  of  liberal  political  view.s, 
and  included  several  of  the  higher  eeelcsiaslies.  From  these 
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lattcT  Mr.  Borrow  at  one  time  cx|)ccted  considerable  assistance  ; 

‘  but,’  he  remarks,  ‘  1  was  soon  undeceived,  and  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  reliance  on  what  they  would  effect  was  like  ]>lacin<r 
the  hand  on  a  staff  of  reeds,  which  will  only  lacerate  the  flesh.’ 

Of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  our  author,  which  speedily 
followed,  our  spaee  prevents  our  taking  notice.  It  was  a  ^reat 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  for  which  they 
were  called  to  a  severe  account  by  Sir  George  \  ill iers.  His 
release  was  soon  obtained,  and  with  unwearied  energy  he  re¬ 
solved,  as  Madrid  was  closed  against  him,  to  unclertake  an  excur¬ 
sion  through  the  villages  and  plains,  carrying  with  him  the  word 
of  life  for  distribution,  lie  soon  found,  however,  that  the  man¬ 
date  of  his  enemies  had  preceded  him,  and  great  dilhcullics  were 
in  conse(jucnce  attendant  on  his  mission.  1 1  is  stock  of  Testa¬ 
ments  was  seized,  his  person  sometimes  rudely  treated,  and  his 
libertv  and  life  were  threatened.  On  one  occasion  he  was  pre- 
8cr\'cd  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  incensed  priests,  in  a 
manner  which  singularly  illustrates  the  overruling  providence  of 
G(k1.  His  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  I  startcxl  with  Antonio  at  six  in  the  evening,  having  early  in  th«‘ 
morning  sent  forward  I^ipez  withlK‘tween  two  and  three  hundred  Tes¬ 
taments.  We  left  the  high  road,  and  proceiuled  by  a  shorter  way 
ihroiigli  wild  hills  and  over  very  broken  and  p’*eeipitoiis  ground;  being 
well  inount<‘d,  we  found  ourselves,  just  after  sunset,  opposite  Oeana, 
whieh  stands  on  a  steep  hill.  A  deep  valley  lay  between  us  and  the 
town;  we  descended,  and  came  to  a  small  l>ndge,  which  travcTsc'S  a 
rividet  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  at  a  very  small  distance  from  a 
kind  of  suburb.  We  crossed  the  bridge,  and  were  ])assing  by  a 
deserted  house  on  our  left  hand,  when  a  man  apj)ear(‘d  from  under 
the  |M»reh. 

*  ^\  hat  I  am  alnnit  to  state  will  seem  incomprehensible,  but  a  sin¬ 
gular  history  and  a  singular  people  are  connected  w  ith  it;  the  man  j)hu'ed 
himst'lt  Indore  my  horse  so  jis  to  bar  the  way,  and  sai<l  ‘  Scli(iph(*n^ 
which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongiu*,  signifies  a  rabbit.  1  knew'  this  word  to 
Ik*  luie  ot  the  .lewish  eountersigns,  and  asked  the  man  if  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  oommunieate?  He  said,  ‘  You  must  not  enter  the  town,  for 
a  net  is  prepared  lor  you.  The  corregidor  of  Toledo,  on  w  horn  may 
all  evil  light,  in  order  to  give  pleasure  to  the  priests  of  INIaria,  in  whose 
face  1  spit,  has  ordered  all  the  alcaldes  of  these  ]>arts  and  the  escri- 
baiw»s  and  the  corchetes  to  lay  hands  on  you  w'herever  they  may  find 
}ou,  and  to  send  you,  and  your  Wks,  and  all  that  pertains  to  you,  to 
Folodo.  l  our  servant  was  seized  this  morning  in  the  tow  n  above,  as 
10  was  selling  the  writings  in  the  streets,  and  they  are  now  awaiting 
)our  arri\al  in  the  posada;  but  I  knew*  you  from  the  accounts  of  my 
»rct  iron,  and  I  havelieen  w  aiting  here  four  hours  to  give  you  warning, 
in  onler  that  }our  horse  may  turn  his  tail  to  your  enemies,  and  neigh 
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in  derision  of  them.  Fear  nothing  for  your  servant,  for  he  is  known 
to  tlie  alcalde,  and  will  be  set  at  liberty,  but  do  you  tlee,  and  may  God 
attend  you.’  Having  said  this,  he  hurried  towards  the  town. 

‘  I  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  take  his  advice,  knowing  fidl  well  that,  as 
my  books  had  been  taken  possession  of,  I  could  do  no  more  in  that  quarter. 
We  turned  back  in  the  direction  of  Aranjuez,  the  horses,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  nature  of  the  ground,  galloping  at  full  speed;  but  our 
adventures  were  not  over,  ilidway,  and  about  half  a  league  from  the 
village  of  Antigola,  we  saw  close  to  us  on  our  left  hand  three  men  on 
a  low^  bank.  As  far  as  the  <larkness  w’ould  permit  us  to  distinguish, 
they  w^ere  naked,  but  each  bore  in  his  hand  a  long  gun.  These  were 
rateros,  or  the  common  assassins  and  robbers  of  the  roads.  We  halted 
and  cried  out,  ‘  Who  goes  there?’  They  replied,  ‘  What’s  that  to  you? 
pass  by.’  Their  drift  w'as  to  lire  at  us  from  a  position  from  which  it 
w’ould  be  impossible  to  miss.  We  shouted,  ‘  If  you  do  not  instantly 
pass  to  the  right  side  of  the  road,  we  will  tread  you  down  beneath  the 
horses*  hoofs.’  They  hesitated,  and  then  obeyed,  for  all  assassins  are 
dastards,  and  the  least  show  of  resolution  daunts  them.  As  we  galloped 
past,  one  cried,  with  an  obscene  oath,  ‘  Shall  we  lire?*  Hut  another 
said  ‘No!  hay  peligro.*  We  reached  Aranjut'z,  where  early  next 
morning  Lopez  rejoiiuul  us,  and  we  returned  to  Madrid. 

‘  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  tw^o  hundred  Testaments  were  seized  at 
Ocana,  from  whence,  after  being  sealed  up,  they  were  despatched  to 
Toledo.  Lopez  informed  me,  that  in  two  hours  he  could  have  sold 
them  all,  the  demand  was  so  great.  As  it  was,  twenty-seven  were 
disj>osed  of  in  less  than  ten  minutes.* — Vol.  iii.,  pp.  126 — 129. 

Great  success  attended  the  earlier  stiiges  of  his  rural  mission, 
whieh  so  alarmed  the  clergy,  that  they  made  formal  coiiudaint 
to  the  government,  ‘  who  immediately  sent  orders  to  all  the 
alcaldes  of  the  villages,  great  and  small,  in  New  C^astile,  to  seize 
the  New  Testament  wherever  it  might  be  exposed  for  sale,  but 
at  the  same  time  enjoining  them  to  be  pjirticularly  careful  not 
to  detain  or  maltreat  the  person  or  persons  who  might  be  attempt¬ 
ing  to  vend  it.’ 

The  effects  of  this  order  were  soon  visible.  Wherever 
the  sacred  volume  was  exhibited  it  was  instantly  seized,  and 
Mr.  Borrow  was  in  conscnucncc  constrained  to  cabandon  his 
mission  and  return  to  Madrid.  Persecuted  in  one  jdace,  lie 
repaired  to  another,  and  with  admirable  promptitude  resolved  to 
concentrate  his  operations  on  the  capital  itself,' hoping  for  a  time 
to  be  concealed  amidst  its  population.  Ordinary  men  would 
have  been  dis])iritcd  at  the  vexatious  opposition  encountered, 
but  Mr.  Borrow  waas  cast  in  a  different  mould,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  adapt  his  measures  to  the  machinations  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents. 

‘  I  w’as  not  much  discouraged,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  by  this  blow,  which 
indee<l  did  not  come  entirely  unexpected.  I,  however,  determined  to 
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rhanpe  the  sphere  of  action,  and  not  expose  the  sacred  volume  to 
aidzure  at  every  step  which  1  should  take  to  circulate  it.  In  my  late 
attempts,  1  had  directed  my  attention  exclusively  to  tlie  villages  and 
small  towns,  in  which  it  wtus  quite  etusy  for  the  government  to  hatlle 
my  edorts  hy  means  ot  circulars  to  the  local  authorities,  w’ho  would  ol 
course  be  on  the  alert,  ami  whose  vigilance  it  W’ould  be  inqiossible  to 
bailie,  as  every  novelty  which  occurs  in  a  small  place  is  forthwith 
bruitc<l  about.  Hut  the  case  would  be  widely  ditlerent  amongst  the 
crowils  of  the  capital,  where  I  could  pursue  my  labours  w’ith  compara¬ 
tive  secrecy.  My  present  plan  was  to  abandon  the  rural  districts,  and 
to  olTcr  the  sacred  volume  at  Madrid,  from  house  to  house,  at  the  same 
l(»w  price  as  in  the  country.  This  plan  I  forthwith  put  into  execution. 

*  Having  an  extensive  nc(|uaintanee  amongst  the  lower  orders,  I 
selected  eight  intelligent  in<lividuals  to  co-operate  with  me,  amongst 
whom  w’ere  five  w'omen.  All  these  I  supplied  w  ith  Testaments,  and 
then  sent  them  forth  to  all  the  jiarishes  in  Madrid.  The  result  of  their 
etforts  more  than  answered  my  expectations.  In  less  than  tifteen  days 
after  my  return  from  Naval  C'arnero,  nearly  six  hundred  copies  of  the 
life  and  words  of  Him  of  Nazareth  had  been  sold  in  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  Madrid;  a  fact  which  1  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention 
with  gladness  and  with  decent  triumph  in  the  Lord. 

‘  One  of  the  richest  streets  is  the  Calle  ^lontera,  where  reside  the 
principal  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  Madrid.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
street  of  commerce,  in  wdiicli  respect,  and  in  being  a  favourite  pro- 
m(*nade,  it  corrcs|K)nds  with  the  far-famed  ‘  Nefsky’  of  Saint  Petersburg. 
Kvery  house  in  the  street  was  supplied  with  its  Testament,  and  the 
same  might  b(‘  said  w’ith  respect  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  Nay,  in  some 
instances,  everv  individual  in  the  house,  man  and  child,  man-servant 
and  maid-servant,  wiis  furnished  with  a  copy\  ]\Iy  Gre(‘k,  Antonio, 
made  wonderful  exertions  in  this  (juarter;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say 
that,  but  for  his  instrumentality  on  many  occasions,  I  might  have  been 
by  no  means  able  to  give  so  favourable  an  account  of  tbe  spr(‘ad  of  ‘  the 
Hible  in  Spain.*  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
‘dark  Madri<l.*  an  expression  which,  I  thank  God,  I  could  now  drop. 
It  w'ere  scarcely  just  to  call  a  city  ‘  dark,’ in  w  hich  thirteen  liundred 
Testaments  at  least  were  in  circulation,  and  in  daily  use.’ — Ib.,  pp. 
168 — 171. 

Here  wc  must  reluctantly ttike  leave  of  Mr.  Borrow,  which 
wre  do  with  regret,  and  with  sincere  thanks  for  the  pleasure  we 
have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  volumes.  We  need  not 
say  that  w'e  strongly  recommend  them  to  our  readers. 


Art.  IV.  The  Modern  Pulpit  viewed  in  its  relation  to  Society,  By 

Robert  Vaughan,  D.l).  London:  Jackson  and  Wallbrd.  1842. 

Though  this  title  is  so  general  that  it  might  have  included  a 
view  of  the  pulpit  of  all  faiths,  in  relation  to  the  stale  of  society 
in  all  countries,  Dr.  Vaughan  has  wisely  confined  his  obsen’a- 
tions  to  the  pulpit  of  our  own  country  in  the  present  age.  llis 
desiiin  is  to  awaken  all  Christians  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the  ministry  as  it  now  exists,  and  especially  to  the 
duty  of  looking  well  both  to  the  capabilities  of  the  aspirants 
towards  the  sacred  office,  and  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  training 
for  their  work,  which  are  dcmaiulcd  bv  the  urgencies  of  the 
time. 

We  believe  that  many  of  our  ablest  and  most  accomjilished 
ministers  have  already  given  a  large  measure  of  attention  to  this 
object.  In  those  counsels  which  are  usually  addressed  to  young 
ministers  at  the  public  recognition  of  their  office,  the  special  claims 
of  the  various  classes  of  society  have  been  set  forth  of  late  years 
with  much  earnestness,  and  not  a  few  of  these  able  compositions 
have  issued  from  the  press.  The  charges  of  the  baronial  bishops, 
likewise,  jirove  that  they  have  not  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  infusing  into  the  parochial  ministry  an  energy 
suited  to  the  changing  scenes  of  the  world  around  them. 

The  improvements  that  have  taken  ])lace  in  the  older  colleges, 
and  the  projects  for  new  institutions  of  this  kind,  may,  moreover, 
be  held  as  indications  of  a  widcl}^  spread  conviction  that  the 
modern  ])ulpit  is  but  very  partially  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  that  to  make  it  so,  many  and  combined  efforts  will 
be  recpiired. 

We  are  informed  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  that  it  is  the 
expansion  of  a  sermon  which  the  writer  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  in  June  last.  He 
discusses  in  twelve  successive  chaj)ters,  of  very  unetpial  length, 
the  following  topics: — The  Office  of  Preaching; — Ihc  General 
Characteristics  of  Modern  Society; — The  Manual-labour  classes, 
and  the  Pulpit  in  relation  to  them  ; — The  Middle  Clas.NCS ; — 
The  Higher  Classes; — Past  History  of  the  Pulpit; — A  self- 
educated  Ministry ; — Elocution; — Divine  Influence  ; — Scriptural 
connexion  of  personal  religion  with  the  ministerial  office; — The 
Duty  of  Churches  in  relation  to  the  ('hristian  Ministry; — Points 
of  caution  necessary  to  Preachers  and  Hearers. 

No  thoughtful  writer  can  approach  this  subject  without  per¬ 
ceiving  on  the  threshold  a  considerable  difficulty.  He  is  in 
danger  of  seeming,  at  least,  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  holy  and 
devoted  ministers,  who,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  have 
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bccMi  tried  and  honoured  in  the  iK'rtbrinancc  of  the  duties  which 
lie  is  lihout  to  suH'ey.  Should  a  writer  afford  any  ground  for 
thinking  that  lie  regards  the  nreaching  of  the  present  day  as 
failing  in  anv  iinjxirtant  particulars,  there  is  a  twofold  evil  which 
is  likely  to  he  ]>roduccd.  On  one  side  he  iu*rays  against  him, 
aiul  against  all  the  plans  and  institutions  he  may  advocate,  the 
|>orsonal  feelings  of  an  influential  body  of  men,  togetlier  with 
the  stronger  and  more  loudly  expressed  feelings  of  a  considerable 
and  not  unhealthy  |X)rtioii  of  tlic  Christian  church ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  he  furnishes  the  censorious,  the  discontented,  and 
the  mischievous,  with  the  weapons  of  a  warfare,  which,  we  fear, 
is  but  too  bitterly  and,  ahis,  too  successfully  waged  against 
the  best  and  ablest  men  that  have  ever  served  the  Christian 
church.  We  know  that  there  arc  now'  living  great  numbers  of 
preachers  who,  in  the  practical  efficiency  of  their  ministry,  have 
not  been  surpassed  in  any  former  age,  and  who,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  surpassed  in  any  age  to 
come  ;  and,  it  may  be  said  with  simple  truth  and  justice,  that 
even  in  cases  w’here  that  jiractical  ctficicncy  is  not  all  that  could 
Ixj  desired,  the  preachers  themselves  are  sometimes  the  readiest 
to  see  and  to  lament  it;  but  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
heeii  placed  hy  the  imprudence,  selfishness,  or  ingratitude  of 
others,  are  such,  that  their  minds  arc  distracted,  their  spirits 
sunk,  and  their  ministry  of  necessity  enfeebled.  For  ourselves, 
we  should  be  sorely  grieved  to  add  to  the  sorrows  of  the  already 
crushed  heart,  or  to  siuietion,  for  a  moment,  the  spirit  of  men 
w  hose  princijiles  arc  as  opjxiscd  to  the  New'  Testament  Jis  the 
rankest  popery  that  ever  cursed  mankind. 

ddiose  who  are  aeciuainted  w  ith  Dr.  Vaughan’s  previous  pub- 
licat  ions,  will  scarcely  suspeet  that  a  w'riter  so  discriminating, 
ami  of  so  much  Christian  temper,  w'ould  be  insensible  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  task.  Whatever  perverse  use  may  be  made  of  his 
work  by  others,  we  certainly  do  not  hold  him  in  any  degree 
resjH>nsible  for  it.  He  is  not  free  only,  but  wise  and  considerate, 
in  pointing  out  failures  which  the  most  intelligent  must  see,  and 
in  animadverting  on  faults  whieh  the  most  conscientious  will 
confess ;  and  wc  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  infinitely  better  that 
the  nuxleni  ix>sition  of  the  Christian  ])ulpit  should  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed  by  one  w'ho  enjoys  so  deservedly  the  confidence  of  his 
brethren,  than  that  it  should  either  be  slurred  over  as  too  delicate 
a  question,  or  roughly  handled  by  the  enemies  both  of  our 
ndigiou  and  of  our  teachers. 

In  the  manlv  and  independent  tone  of  this  book  w’c  entirely 
M  iinvathi/y.  >Ne  think  it  is  fitted,  as  well  as  intended,  to  do 
goojl.  \Ne  hope  it  will  he  studial^  as  we  are  sure  it  deserves, 
it  is  c\idently  the  fruit  of  much  thought,  and  its  general 
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arrangement  discovers  a  elear  mind  and  a  philosophical  hahit. 
It  is  written  in  an  easy,  polished,  and  somewhat  dignified  style, 
anil  contains  many  passages  of  great  strength  and  beauty.  It 
unites  breadth  of  view  with  grajihic  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
pours  into  the  reader’s  mind  the  treasures  of  learning,  and  the 
fruits  of  observation,  in  a  stream  of  glowing  patriotism.  If  there 
is  not  so  ample  a  discussion  as  there  iniglit  have  been  of  the 
particular  themes  presented  in  almost  every  }>age,  this  forbear¬ 
ance  is  highly  compensated  by  the  value  of  the  author’s  sug¬ 
gestions  ;  while  the  condensation  in  which  he  has  so  happily 
succeeded  secures  for  him  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  could 
have  been  expected  for  a  costlier  volume. 

The  pulpit  derives  much  of  its  character  from  the  state  of  society 
in  times  that  have  passed  away.  The  systematic  creeds,  the  modes 
of  thought,  the  style  of  diction,  even  the  elocutionary  manner  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  naturally  and  inevitably  linger 
long  among  their  children  ;  and — since  Christianity  itself  is  divine, 
and  because  divine,  unchangeable — men  are  apt  to  associate  the 
same  characters  of  divinity  and  permanence  with  every  circum¬ 
stance  the  most  accidentally  and  remotely  connected  with  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  society  around  them  obeys  the  great  living  hnv  of  change : — 
so  that  it  is  only  by  observing  the  working  of  this  la\v,  marking 
its  certainty,  tracing  the  mode  of  its  development,  and  adapting 
the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  to  the  new  state  of  things  which 
is  evolving,  that  the  voice  of  the  modern  preacher  can  become 
the  guide  of  the  ])rcsent  generation.  It  is  true,  there  were  com¬ 
manding,  successful  preachers  in  former  times ;  and  it  is  true, 
that  in  the  ])rccious  remains  of  former  thinkers  the  preachers  of 
every  succeeding  time  arc  furnished  with  the  sacred  oil  that 
feeds  the  llames  at  once  of  their  intelligence  and  of  their  devo¬ 
tion.  But  how  did  these  men  become  what  they  were? 
looking  at  society  as  it  then  passed  before  them  ;  by  studying 
the  minds,  characters,  prejudices,  and  tendencies  of  their  age ; 
by  adapting  their  vigorous  and  well-disci})rmed  minds  to  the 
actual  state  of  things, — thus  giving  to  the  pulpit  the  mental  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  own  age,  and  stamping  upon  that  age  in  return 
the  impress  of  their  ow  n  spirit.  The  true  method,  therefore,  of 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers,  is  to  cherish  the  same 
principles,  and  to  jiropagate  those  principles  with  the  same  wise 
adantation  to  actual  society. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  no  slender  proof  of  the  divine 
institution  of  the  public  ministry  is  afl’ordcd  in  its  capacity  ot 
adjustment  to  the  ever  forward  movement  of  society.  Had  its 
form  been  chiselled  in  the  character  of  any  past  age,  it  must 
have  become  antiipiated  and  obsolete  long  since.  But  He  who 
aj>pointeil  it,  and  laid  down  the  axioms  of  its  guidance  in  all 
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ages  had  pre-ordained  all  the  currents  of  our  fluctuating  world, 
and  the  swell  of  that  great  stream  which  carries,  in  the  ripened 
fruits  of  har\'ests  that  arc  reaped,  the  germs  of  future  springs. 

To  this  gnuul  series  of  progressions,  He  has  committed  his 
saving  irutli  for  the  health  of  all  nations  ; — and  for  the  dispers¬ 
ing  of  that  truth,  he  has  cared  that  there  shall  be  a  renewed 
manifestation  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  in  each  successive 
age,  bearing  its  own  peculiar  character,  and  doing  its  appro¬ 
priate  work. 

Sublime,  indeed,  was  the  spectacle  of  our  faith  arising  on  the 
world,  witliout  the  devices  of  human  wisdom,  and  against  the 
sanctions  of  human  power:  —  but  it  was  by  neither  weak- 
minded,  nor  weak-hearted  men,  that  the  Gospel  challenged  the 
philosopher  of  every  sect  in  his  own  school,  and  drove  away  the 
priest  of  every  superstition  from  his  own  altar.  It  was  by 
wisdom,  by  power,  by  love,  by  every  (piality  that  constitutes  a 
great  and  energetic  character,  that  the  first  ])rcachers  of  the 
cross  prevailed.  Theirs  was  the  greatness  of  conscious  truth, 
the  cnepgy  of  imcoiKpierablc  love — truth  speaking  with  authority 
to  every  man's  conscience,  love  appealing  with  the  soft  and 
piercing  fire  of  manly  tenderness  to  every  heart. 

'fhe  inspiration  which  gave  the  truth  was  from  God.  The 
miracles  which  accredited  the  messengers  were  as  seals  from 


heaven.  I'his  truth  abides  with  us. 


I'he  record  of  these  mira- 


(*les— the  visible  stamp,  as  it  were,  of  these  seals — remains.  And 
hesides  these,  every  preacher  may  now'  ap])eal  to  a  body  ot 
pn>ofs  that  the  religion  he  teaches  is  divine,  which  warrant  him 
to  go  to  his  work  as  fearlessly  as  the  Apostles  went  to  theirs; 
and  every  ])re€'u*her  is,  or  ought  to  he,  filled  w  ith  the  same  spirit 
of  love  which  burned  in  the  Apostles’  hearts.  We  believe  in 
apiKstolic  succession  ;  not  in  a  fiction,  but  in  substantial  facts; — 
not  in  forms,  but  in  realities; — not  in  pretensions,  but  in  power. 
Kejecling  sacraments,  we  believe  in  the  (iospcl.  Denouncing 
priesth(HKl,  we  reverence  the  ministry  of  enlightened  and  labo¬ 
rious  men.  Uelying,  as  martyrs  and  apostles  relied  at  first,  on  the 
Spirit  ot  (lod,  tor  the  success  of  all  ]>reachinu,  our  conviction  is 
that  the  success  has  been  proiKirtioned  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
preaching. 

\N  hat  IS  good  ]ircaching?  Alas,  how'  many  answers  w’ould  be 
gi\cn  to  this  <picstion!  And  yet  is  not  the  true  answer — the  preach¬ 
ing  h\  which  souls  are  saved?  Then,  the  best  preaching  must 
1h'  that  by  which  the  greatest  numlier  of  souls  are  saved.  In 
order  to  that  end,  however,  men  must  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  ot  the  pulpit ;  ami  to  bring  the  greatest  number  of  men 
within  that  sphere,  is  the  design  ot  Dr.  \  aughan  in  his  Treatise; 
a  id  It  is  urn's.  In  one  word,  what  we  specifically  want  in  the 
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iiKMlorn  pulpit  is — adaptation.  Now  wc  have  read  a  good  deal 
in  our  time,  not  more  than  enough,  of  the  necessity  of  adapting 
the  efforts  of  the  pulpit  to  the  constitution  of  the  Innnan  mind, 
to  man’s  moral  nature,  to  his  actual  condition  as  fallen,  guilty, 
wretched,  and  exposed  to  future  punishment.  And  not  seldom 
have  wc  read  most  seasonable  injunctions,  addressed  to  our 
younger  ministers,  on  the  ]>crsonal  adaptation  of  their  dis¬ 
courses  to  the  condition  of  individual  men.  All  this  we  reirard 
as  of  ecpial  importance  at  all  times,  and  in  all  conceivable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  at  ]^rescnt,  our  aim  is  to  excite  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  wc  can  to  this  truth, — that  along  with  these  general 
and  fixed  adaptations,  there  is  recpiired  a  constantly  varying 
adaptation  to  the  constantly  progressive  changes  of  society. 

(Vmfining  ourselves  to  society  in  our  own  country,  wc  need 
scarcely  remind  our  readers,  that  the  aspects  of  British  society 
are  not  what  they  were.  Not  only  have  they  changed,  but  the 
change  has  been  the  result  of  so  many  and  such  slowly  deve¬ 
loped  courses  of  events,  that  however  suddenly  some  of  its 
tokens  may  have  Hashed  on  the  bewildered  gaze  of  many,  the 
thiiK/  itself  is  in  the  onlerly  ])ath  of  ]>rovidence. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  our  limits  to  go  over  the  wide  field 
of  modern  society  :  for  we  could  not  content  ourselves  with  a 
general  and  superficial  sketch.  W  c  ])refer  urging  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  chielly  the  largest  and  most  neglected  j>ortion 
—  the  WORKING  CLASSES. 

There  is  a  cravinjj:  for  change.  The  ancient  bonds  which  held 
men  in  subordinate  connexion  with  the  classes  above  them,  are 
visiblv  loosening.  No  longer  is  there  the  magic  ascribed  in 
former  times  to  names,  lattle  reverence  is  there  tor  antKjuity. 
Loyalty  is  neither  so  nndefnied  nor  so  chivalrous.  Submission 
is  not  so  common.  There  is  less  and  less  admiration  for  the 
glitter  of  rank.  Even  wealth  is  not  so  devoutly  worshipped,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  a  private,  or  at  most  a  household  god. 

Though  education  is  still  w  retchedly  defective,  and  abandoned 
to  the  casualties  of  private  charity,  or  the  rivalries  of  sectarian 
zeal,  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  readers;  and  in  this  num¬ 
ber  there  is  a  great  increase  of  thinkers,  and  these  thinkers 
utter  their  thoughts  to  willing  hearers. 

I'hen  there  are  several  new  powers  at  work  in  society.  Incre¬ 
dible  facilities  have  been  multiplied  for  diffusing  ojiinions.  The 
tendency  to  voluntary  associations  for  all  sorts  of  pur|)oses,  the 
best,  the  worst,  the  most  frivolous,  has  assumed  an  activity 
and  ac(piired  a  force  which,  while  they  make  all  men  think,  and 
some  men  fear,  cannot  be  regarded  by  any  w’isc  or  good  man 
with  indifference.  The  increase  of  rice  in  the  great  mass  of  our 
society  is  greater,  and,  as  we  think,  in  many  respects  more  fear- 
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till  even  than  the  progress  of  crime,  which  can  be  recorded 
and  punislicd,  and  in  a  great  degree  checked  by  the  laws. 

That  snjK'rstition  in  some  ipiarters,  and,  still  more,  irreligion 
in  Olliers,  are  moving  on  at  least  as  rapidly  iis  this  development 
of  social  powers,  every  man  who  ojiens  his  eyes  on  the  daily 
course  of  things  around  him  must  be  sufliciently  convinced. 
Must  we  not  add,  that  all  these  things  are  sharpened,  and  some 
of  them  (piickencd  into  life,  by  the  people’s  terrible  distress  ? — 
ilistress,  which  is  patiently  endured  by  some,  we  fear,  from  siiecr 
exhaustion ;  by  not  a  few,  we  are  glad  to  know,  from  (diristian 
])rinciplc ;  but  by  the  majority,  we  have  reason  to  think,  because 
they  believe  they  have  the  power  and  the  right,  in  the  last  extre- 
mitv,  to  force  a  change  for  the  better. 

Sow,  with  some  exceptions,  which  we  are  far  from  under¬ 
rating  either  lus  to  their  number  or  as  to  their  importance — 
over  these  masses,  which  are  the  roots  and  (ibres  of  English 
society,  the  modern  pulpit  luis  no  iniluence  whatever. 

We  do  not  mean  that  preachers  will  not  preach  to  these 
people,  but  that  these  people  will  not  go  to  hear  the  preacher. 
You  huild  commodious  places;  you  procure  ])opular  preachers ; 


you  establish  district  societies,  and  town  missions,  and  (’liristiau 
instruction  societies  and  schools  ; — and  very  many  of  these  truly 
evangelical  ministrations  come  in  aid  of  the  pastoral  functions, 
and  bring  here  and  there  a  family  to  your  public  worship.  Still 
the  colli  and  stern  truth  is, — the  preacher  of  the  modern  pulpit 
preaches  to  hut  a  scantling  of  the  modern  people  ! 

The  remedy  for  this  slate  of  things,  we  are  persuaded,  must  be 
as  multiform  as  the  causes  which  have  })roduced  it.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  beyond  what  is  conventionally  understood  to 
be  the  legitimate  range  of  the  pulpit.  Let  the  government  look 
well  to  its  duty  in  this  matter.  Let  our  lejiislators  look  to  theirs. 
Let  the  British  people  look  to  theirs.  Let  all  the  powers  of 
domestic  and  social  life  be  healthily  and  vigorously  worked ; 
and  we  will  say — let  all  the  preachers  of  the  kingdom  follow 
the  examole  here  set  them  by  one  of  their  own  number, 
bringing  tlie  ciise  ot  the  modern  pulpit  fairly  before  their  con- 
gn*gatioiH,  and  urging  on  every  hearer  the  discharge  of  his  rc- 
sjKH'tive  duty  in  this  great  business  of  the  nation. 

1  o  the  ])reaehers  themselves  we  will  take  leave  to  oifer  such 
thoughts  as  have  oc’curred  to  us  in  the  course  of  long  and  anxi¬ 
ous  consideration,  earnestly  hoping  that  by  a  class  of  men  to 
whom  w  e  are  so  much  iudebted,  anil  towards  w  hom  it  is  our  hap¬ 
piness  to  cherish  the  sineerest  love  and  veneration,  they  will  he 
seriously  laid  to  heart.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  the  modern 
pulpit  should  rise  to  a  higher  mcivsure  of  pow'er — pow’cr  ot 
mind,  moral  ]H)wer.  social  power.  It  is  not  for  us  to  specify 
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the  numerous  examples  of  what  we  mean,  which  are  to  be  fouiul 
ill  all  the  Christian  denominations  of  our  country.  Our  desire 
is,  that  these  known  examples  should  be  studied;  that  the 
springs  of  their  power  should  be  understood ;  that  they  should 
he  generously  emulated ;  and  that  they  should  be  multiplied  in 
every  place. 

\Ve  wish  the  public  ministry  to  grasp  the  public  mind  in  all 
its  ramifications,  so  that  the  pulpit  may  become  everywhere  the 
focus  of  sacred  intelligence  and  the  central  point  of  energetic 
love.  It  is  a  law  of  society,  apart  from  its  artificial  arrangements 
and  its  factitious  notions,  that  the  strongest  minds  shall  rule. 
That  will  be  a  happy  day  for  England  when  these  strongest 
minds,  imbued  with  ardent  ])iety,  are  working  in  the  j)nlj)it  as 
well  as  through  the  press,  and  in  the  secular  lusscinblies  of  the 
peoj)le. 

\Ve  are  further  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Vaughan,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  ])reachers  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  mental 
powers  of  the  common  people. 


*  It  would  seem  to  be  a  cardinal  error  among  the  grewt  majority  of 
preachers  in  our  time,  tliat  they  think  much  too  meaidy  of  tlie  popular 
understanding.  It  is  their  manner  to  judge  of  tl»e  minds  of  men  too 
much  by  the  standard  of  a  teclmical  education,  without  keeping  sulli- 
ciently  in  view  either  the  sameness  or  the  variety  of  those  natural 
capabilities  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  men  as  such.  It  is  little 
remembered,  in  consequence,  that  the  slightly  educated  man  in  the 
pew  may  possibly  be  possessed  of  much  greater  sagacity  than  the 
thoroughly  educated  man  in  the  pulpit.  Ministers  of  religion  should 
nut  need  to  be  reminded,  that  the  smith  at  his  anvil  may  have  more 
compass  of  soul  in  him  than  is  found  in  the  scholar,  however  much 
given  to  his  books.  In  the  case  of  the  one,  there  may  be  naturally  a 
robust  mental  health,  such  as  no  nmount  of  artificial  mciuis  would  suf¬ 
fice  to  confer  in  the  case  of  the  other.  Equality  in  these  things  is  of 
much  wider  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  peer  and  the 
mechanic  are  alike  specimens  of  humanity  ;  ami,  not  unfrcquently,  all 
tlie  training  in  the  world  would  fail  of  securing  to  the  man  of  high 
degree  the  same  habit  of  intelligent  perception  which  may  be  ex¬ 
isting  as  so  much  natural  bestowment  in  the  man  of  low  degree.  In 
all  time,  the  too  of  one  grade  has  come,  in  this  manner,  near  ufKUi  the 
heel  of  another  accounted  as  greatly  its  betters.  Hut  in  no  time  has 
this  rivalry  between  the  children  of  nature  and  the  children  of  fortune 
been  so  prevalent  or  so  marked,  as  in  the  time  in  which  we  live.’ — 
pp.  21,  22. 


We  have  little  hope  of  the  pulpit  gaining  its  legitimate  ascen¬ 
dancy  among  our  people,  unless  our  ])reachers  manifest  a 
judicious  and  hearty  syinpalby  with  the  real  v'ants  and  reason¬ 
able  wishes  of  the  labouring  classes.  Wc  are  well  assured  that 
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8iicb  sTmpalhj  does  now  exist  to  a  cooi^tively  Uw  extent : 
but  we  iiitfeiiot  affirm  that  it  is  universal:  we  do  not  know  that 
u  can  even  be  said  to  be  at  all  general  Uowever  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  ihaL  among  the  portion  of  Bntish  society  to  which 
we  are  now  referring,  there  is  a  strong  tiling  against  the  clergy 
of  all  persu^ioos.  ft  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  such  a  feeling 
is  groundless  i  that  it  is  the  etfect  ot  dislike  to  the  truth  ,  that  it 
is  a  rude  jealousy  of  everv'  sign  of  superiority.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
posed,  of  course,"  to  defend  this  feeling.  Neither  do  we  regard 
Uas  wwe,  right,  or  safe,  siuifdy  to  condemn  it  e  would  have 
our  religious  teachers,  universally,  to  feel,  that,  like  their  Liord, 
their  most  appropriate  and  princinal  sphere  is  amongst  the  liviug 
ferests  of  the  people ;  and  that  tne  success  of  their  evangelical 
labours  depends  on  iheir  sympathy  with  all  that  is  reas<.>aable, 
and  their  wise  tolerance  of  much  that  is  not  reasonable  in  popular 
feeling,  can  afford  to  despise  the  hollow  cant  that  would 
represent  us,  in  so  saving,  as  |>auderiiig  to  the  passions  ot  the 
rabble,  and  luniing  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  into  leaders  of 
seilition ;  and  we  here  most  earnestly  beseech  the  pious  preachers 
of  the  present  day  to  despise  it  too.  Are  the  |X?ople  to  bi 
alienated  from  your  pulpits  ?  Alas,  th*r^  have  left  you  !  Tie 
i|iie>tion  of  the  day  Is.  Can  they  be  brought  back  ?  ilow  are 
they  to  be  brought  back  ?  Does  it  not  concern  the  honour  of 
our  Christianity  that  they  should  be  brought  back?  Oh!  it 
were  a  noble  triumph  of  the  moderu  pulpit,  to  see  men  of 
strong  principle  and  self-controlling  wisdom  gathering  round 
them  the  most  boisterous  elements  ot  our  social  atmosphere,  ct;/4- 
dmetiny  the  lightnings  with  which  its  darkest  thunder-clouds  are 
chargcil,  and  showing  to  the  nation  they  have  Siivtxl  that  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  still  the  ‘  Power  of  Godf — Ot*  course 
such  an  enteq^rise  of  home  evangelization  will  require  that  our 
ministers  shall  be  nien  of  action.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  most 
succoasful  preachers  of  the  day  are  not  those  who  are  merely 
preachers.  We  w'lsh  it  to  be  understood  that  tlie  activity  re- 
uuired  is  something  more  tlian  what,  we  suppose,  is  usually  un- 
dcrsto<.Hl  by  |^tonu  visitation.  We  have  nothing  to  S4iv  against 
the  kind  courtesies  which  the  gentler  portions  of  us  so  uuich 
need,  and  which  other  jx)rtions  of  us  may  be  said  to  exact  from 
our  respective  pastors :  we  think  these  eoiiriesies  have  tlieir 
valuc.^  NNe  fency,  however,  that  all  this  belongs  more  to  a  state 
of  society  that  is  ^u&ssing  away,  than  to  a  state  of  society  which  is 
coming  on.  \N  hclher  or  not  this  be  anything  more  than  fanev,  we 
mean  something,  which — w'hethcr  comi>atible  or  not 
ability,  amid  the  received  exjxjctations  of  Christian 
churches  is  now  wauled  to  ad;ipt  the  scrv'ices  of  the  pulpit  to 
the  demands  of  society  at  large. 
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To  carnr  out  our  tk'ws,  wo  acknowletige  that  the 
thing?  nuist  be  ^securoil: — ministers  ^Kvssessing^  with  all  other 
wise  ami  pious  qualities  very  great  euergv* ;  a  greater  number  of 
nK'h  ministers  acting  in  harmony,  in  our  great  towns  ami  in  the 
larger  ci>ngregatious ;  and  a  habit  of  systematic  c\>-o^H'ration 
with  these  ministers  among  all  believing  men  and  women. 

Some  of  our  reatlers  may  be  reaily  to  fear  that  mir  sugges¬ 
tions  bonier  upon  harshness  and  that  we  are  forgetting  that 
society,  at  all  times  and  in  all  its  i^nq^artments  W>ks  up  to 
the  Christian  pulpit  for  those  cons>latory  displays  i>t‘ truth  w  nich 
require  devout  tendeniess  rather  than  forvw — We  are  quite 
aware,  imleeil,  that  in  urging  s[>ecial  wnsideralions  arising  from 
the  present  state  of  SK'iety,  we  are  in  danger  of  overkH>king 
the  religimis  wants  of  SK'iety  in  all  its  states  All  that  otir 
s^>ace  ailmits  of  saying  just  at  pn'S'iit  is  that  we  are  keeping 
in  remembrani'e  the  |>erinanent  waitts  of  s>ciety : — it  is  because 
we  are  conc'erncd  that  such  wants  should  U'  met  on  the  largest 
p^xsisible  s.*ale  that  we  (x>iKvntrate  our  ol>st‘rvations  on  one  jKir- 
ticular  |H)int — the  keeping  up  of  the  |>aiv  of  the  ministry  with 
the  pace  of  the  gt'ueration  to  which  we  belong. 

IN  e  have  not  i\K>m  to  enlarge,  as  we  i‘ould  w  ish,  on  the  great 
inqK>rtaiK‘e  of  connecting  the  uuKlern  pulpit  with  the  literarv' 
cultivation  of  onr  m'ople,  es|HH‘ially  tluvst'  of  our  |H'ople  w  ho  ait' 
cngageil  in  manual  lalviir.  There  was  a  time  when  the  laln^rious 
iH'asant  might  Ih'  said  to  owe  all  his  infoimation,  l>eyond  the 
handicrail  by  w  hich  he  earneil  his  breail,  to  the  teaching  of  his 
j>astor.  That  time  has  gi>ne  ; — we  have  no  w  ish  for  its  return. 

The  sertdom  of  the  intellect  has  no  more  charms  for  us  than  the 
slaverv  of  the  liin!>s 


Even  if  it  were  desinible,  the  alteit'd  it'lalions  of  sm'iety  have 
renilereil  it  both  unnecessary  aiul  inqH)ssihle.  It  is  not  |H»ssible, 
on  any  large  si'ale ;  for  it  should  Ih'  consulereil,  that  a  viist  aug¬ 
mentation  of  strictly  professional  lalK>ur  has  cvme  to  ilevolve  on 
our  spiritual  guides,  not  more  from  the  inerciist'  of  lunnlH'rs 
than  from  the  growth  of  those  ex^n'ctations  fn>m  the  preacher  (ts 
a  preacher,  which  art'  gi'nerateil  by  more  wiilely  ditVust'd  intelli¬ 
gence.  Nor  is  it  netvssary  that  our  ministers  vshonld,  in  general, 
1)0  teachers  of  any  truths  iH'sides  those  of  the  gt)S|H'l ;  for  other 
monies  of  teaching,  and  better  teaehem  of  st'cular  truth,  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  with  great  rapidity.  What  then,  we  may  fairly  Ih'  asked, 
would  you  have  the  preachers  of  our  age  to  do  iu  this  business? 
NNe  will  siiv  plainlv  what  we  would  have  them  to  do. 

irst  ot  all, — we  would  have  them  to  inlbnn  themselves,  by 
personal  ohser\  ation  and  inquiry,  of  the  state  of  intellect,  and  of 
knowledge  on  |)oints  not  usually  reganled  as  rt'ligioiis,  among 
the  |)eople  that  surround  them.  We  would  have  them  to  he 
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known  as  men  who  feel  a  real  and  considerate  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  community.  According  to  our  judgment,  the 
preacher  should  be  always  recognised  as  the  enlightened,  bold, 
and  steady  advocate  of  the  most  liberal  education  that  the  capa¬ 
cities  ana  leisure  of  the  working  classes,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters,  will  admit  of.  We  would  have  our  preachers  take 
the  lead  in  the  councils  of  those  far-seeing  and  really  practical 
men,  who  know  that  the  dangers  of  society  lie  not  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  many,  but  in  their  ignorance.  We  would  have 
them  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  pampered  and  unreasoning  respect¬ 
ables  who  fancy  that  knowdedge  is  a  kind  of  portable  gas,  to  be 
doled  out  to  the  lower  orders  just  in  quantities  sufficient  to  show 
them  how  to  serve  their  betters ;  instead  of  seeing  that  it  is  the 
daylight  intended  by  our  Maker  for  every  eye,  guiding  every  man 
in  every  step  of  life  and  death.  Wc  would  have  the  preacher  to 
take  into  his  account  the  almost  unlimited  power  of  the  press ; 
and  to  remember,  that  if  this  power  is  not  worked  in  the  way 
of  spreading  knowledge,  it  will  be  worked  in  the  way  of  spread¬ 
ing  something  which  is  not  knowledge,  and  which  is  worse 
than  ignorance!  Then  wc  would  have  the  preacher  of  our 
country  to  foster,  in  the  hearts  of  labouring  men,  the  feeling 
of  independence  which  will  raise  them  above  considering  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  charity.  Wc  have,  we  confess,  a  special  reason  for 
urging  tliis ;  because  wc  happen  to  know,  what  doubtless  all  our 
readers  also  know,  that  as  churches  have  been  made  to  obstruct 
Christianity,  so  schools,  barbarously  denominated  *  charity 
schools,’  have  been  used  to  hinder  nearly  all  that  deserves  the 
name  of  education. — But  apart  from  this,  w^c  are  wtII  assured 
that  the  sober  and  industrious  men  who  abound,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  prevalent  intemperance,  can  afford  to  pay  all  that  ought 
to  be  paid  in  a  well-managed  system  of  instruction  ;  and  that 
the  character  of  the  instruction  will  be  more  thoroughly  tested 
and  more  justly  prized  by  those  who  cheerfully  pay  for  it  out  of 
their  hard  but  honourable  earnings. 

VV  e  would  urge  on  the  attention  of  our  ministers  some  im¬ 
portant  points  of  consideration  in  addition  to  this  one  respecting 
schools.  The  first  is,  an  acquaintance  wdth  the  science  and 
practical  inventions  of  general  teaching.  We  do  not  now  profess 
any  opinion  as  to  the  extent  in  which  the  preachers  of  our 
country  are  familiar  with  matters  of  this  nature ;  but  most  deeply 
are  wc  convinced  that  it  will  tend  greatly  to  the  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  •  of  the  pulpit,  to  bestow  upon  them  a  great  degree  of 
their  attention.— -A  second  point  is,  that  our  ministers  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  state  of  the  press,  that  they  should  know 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  printed  preaching  that  finds  so  many 
pulpits,  and  sways  so  many  congregations ;  that  they  should  be 
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well  furnished  with  catalogues  of  the  best  cheap  publications  on 
all  subjects ;  and  should  descr\^e,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will 
have,  the  reputation  of  being  judges  to  whom  men  may  safely 
appeal  in  such  matters. — A  third  point,  which  we  must  touch 
with  similar  brevity,  is,  that  our  ministers  should  take  as  much 
visible  interest  as  ix)ssible  in  reading  associations,  libraries,  news¬ 
papers,  and  other  periodicals,  and  in  oral  lectures  by  able  men, 
on  science,  history,  political  institutions,  antiquities,  poetry, 
music,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  people.  The  scope  of  these  recommendations  is, 
we  trust,  sufficiently  apparent.  Those  ministers  who  have  wisely 
and  patiently  acted  on  them  hitherto  would  smile  at  our  sim¬ 
plicity,  were  we  to  utter  sanguine  predictions  of  the  immediate 
benefits  of  such  plans  of  action  ;  yet,  convinced  as  we  are  that  these 
are  things  to  be  desired,  we  freely  express  our  convictions,  and 
commend  them  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  the  power,  so 
far  as  they  approve,  to  carry  them  into  practice.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  by  carrying  such  views  out  to  a  large 
extent  that  they  can  be  vigorous  anywhere  ;  but  let  beginnings  be 
made  where  they  arc  needed,  and  the  example  wdll  be  contagious : 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  modem  pulpit  is  adorned  by  men  who 
look  into  the  depths  of  society,  and  stand  prepared  to  pour  into 
those  depths  as  much  as  possible  of  every  light  of  truth. 

Returning  to  the  direct  bearing  of  the  pulpit  on  the  masses  of 
our  people,  we  must  not  overlook  the  need  of  great  attention  to 
the  manner  of  addressing  them.  It  is  a  most  unhappy  prejudice 
which  associates  with  addresses  to  the  multitude  the  idea  of 
inferiority  in  point  of  style  and  elocution.  True  it  is,  that  men 
of  crude  pretensions  have  set  *np,  sometimes,  as  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  unUiught  multitude ;  and  these  men  have  been 
followed,  applauded,  and — forgotten.  But  it  is  altogether  an  er¬ 
roneous  opinion  that  regards  the  multilude  as  incapable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  what  is  better.  We  will  admit  that  the  robust  men 
of  England,  and  the  shrewd  thinkers  of  Scotland,  and  the  irre¬ 
ligious  of  all  grades  and  districts,  arc  little  likely  to  be  won  by 
tame  dilutions  of  established  creeds,  by  elegant  disquisitions,  by 
dry  theological  technicalities,  by  pleasant  homilies,  by  faultless 
common  places,  or  by  loose  and  declamatory  harangues ;  but  we 
engage  to  maintain  that  the  best  preachers,  in  every  sense,  might 
soon  come  to  be  appreciated  by  the  great  majority  of  British 
minds.  We  do  conceive  that  manly  thought,  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed,  may  be  upheld  by  arguments  which  can  interest  and 
satisfy  the  common  mind ;  that  images  taken  from  well-known 
facts,  and  from  familiar  scenes,  wdll  touch  the  imagination  of  the 
least  refined ;  and  that  gushes  of  tenderness,  and  bursts  of  un¬ 
affected  passion,  in  the  pulpit,  will  reach  the  hearts  of  all.  The 
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English  crowd  must  be  siH)len  to  in  the  goi.xlold  luighsh  tongue. 
Nearly  all  our  wonls  of  streiuith  are  there.  C\Kirsk  nos^,  we 
hardly  need  to  s;iv,  is  not  less  disresjvetfnl  to  the  hearers  of  t:;<v 
class  than  it  is  unworthy  ot  religion,  iuul  beneath  the  siciedne>s 
of  the  pulpit.  The  purest  languagi',  the  chastest  figures  tlie 
strv>nge^t  nuusniiniT,  and  the  noblest  ekx'ntion,  will  ever  prv>ve 
the  iiu^t  |x>pnlar  with  the  inanv,  as  thev  alrwuly  coimnaiul  the 
appnibalion  of  the  few.  Ihit  alKwe  all  tilings,  the  piwiclier  iiuist 
Ik'  IX  K.AUNKST.  c  livc  ill  an  age  ot  earnestness  orkint/ 
men  <ire  rrtiiit/  in  turnt'st,  e  ipiote  the  langiuige  v»t 

one  of  the  uu>st  awakening  preachers  ot  our  country  : — *  The 
jHiwer  of  uiiati'ccted.  welUlisplayed  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  ot* 
any  object  of  lite,  is  inanifesl :  and  in  the  ministry  it  must  ever 
la*  a  iiiiiihly  weajHMi.  We  have  none  of  ns  yet  tried  and  wieldevl 
it  as  we  ought ;  if  we  did,  the  church  and  the  worhl  woiiKl  >oon 
pri'sent  a  new  as|H'ct,  each  labourer  obtaining  the  triumphs  of 
NVliittiehl  and  Paul.  My  ilear  sir,  cherish  it  as  your  very  life. 
It  will  Ih?  as  a  s]>ell  u|xni  the  minds  with  which  \\>u  Cvnne  in 
contact ;  and  if  there  be  bevond  its  circle  tluK^e  wlio  count  wni 
enthusiiistic.  and  |H'rhaps  *  mad,’  as  they  iliil  the  apv>stle  before 
you,  receive  the  imputation  as  a  comprunent  tv'  yv*ur  character, 
for  whicli  yv'u  have  reasm  to  be  grateful ;  vletermine,  if  this  is 
to  be  vile,  that  vou  will  be  vet  more  vih'  still;  aiul  let  vour  un- 
iiu'ved  conviction  gv>  fortii,  that  the  man  who  couhl  cv'ntemj'late 
the  facts  which  have  ins]'irevl  vv'u.  without  exerting  every  nerve, 
faculty,  aiul  p;t<sion  here,  pv'sscsses  not  a  principle  but  what 
ndigion  and  benevoleiuv  must  blush  to  own,  aiul  even  vlepravity 
itself  refuse  and  disilain  tv'  reconl,  except  in  the  vlarkest  cataU'gue 
of  its  crimes  * 

Iv'r  the  reason  alrcavly  statcvl,  we  shall  not  lU'w  dwell  v'li  the 
v'tlier  elapses  ot  sv'cietv,  but  strv'Uirlv  recv'inmeiul  tv'  v'lir  reavlci*s 
the  welbformevl  aiul  avlmirablv  expressevl  views  v'f  Pr.  \  aughan. 

I  he  eliangcs  which  have  taken  place  in  the  mivlvlle  classes,  are 
such  jvs  iv>  have  given  them  an  extent  v'f  kiu'wlevlge,  aiul  what  is 
iiu're  im|'v)rlant,  a  vli>cipruievl  aiul  scrutiuisiiuj:  habit  v'f  iniiul, 
which  places  the  iiUHlern  preacher  in  a  new  aiul,  perhaps,  mhuc- 
whal  vlitlienlt  jH'siiiv'ii.  I'he  leaders  of  the  C’hurch  v'f  Ihiglaiul, 
we  see,  vlispaiMge  preaching  in  comparison  with  the  otliccs  aiul 
sicramcnts  prv'vivlevl  tvir  in  the  liturgy,  aiul  there  iiiav  bv' 
as  well  as  ecclesiiistical  aiul  thev'logical  reiL'iv'us  fvu*  their  so  dv'ing; 
but  it  is  certainly  a  tael  that  the  number  v'f  able  aiul  pv'puiar 
prvMvhcrs  iu  that  v'stablishiiu'iit  has  grv'atlv  iuv'rv'asv'vl.  1  he 
(.v'ligrv'gativ'uahsts  embracing  tlu'sv' vui  bv'th  sivles  v'f  the  vpicstivui 
ot  ba}'ti>m,  aiul  ilu'  \^  eslv'yaii  Mv'llu'vlists  v'f  the  pivsent  vlav,  have 

•  riur;;t»  lo  the  Uo\.  U.  C.  rritv'hett.  l>;irli»)^lon,  t»v  tlu'  Kov. 
rar^viis.  Lsil.  »  . 
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their  main  strength  among  the  middle  classes :  tivm  which  it 
would  set'in  only  natural  to  inter,  that  on  the  whole,  the  piA'achiug 
in  thesi'  denominations,  at  any  rate,  is  adapted  to  this  lai'ge  and 
iin}X)rtant  chiss.  It  is  I'crtain  that  what  adaptation  it  hits  it  has 
in  rt'lation  to  the  middle  chtsst's  of  siK'icty.  As  it  is  lunvever, 
l>r.  Vaughan  plainly  conveys  his  impression  that  among  oui'selves 
the  state  of  the  pulpit  is  o^X'u  to  much,  very  much  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  which  we  rt'giinl  as  applicable  to  it  clsewhert'. 

•  If  defioienev  in  pulpit  ability,  in  certain  ivsiHVts,  is  not  Si>  manifest 
amonij  us  it<  in  the  establislunl  church,  it  is  maiulv  Invause  our  svstem 
is  of  a  nature  to  K'  always  placing  such  evils  in  pnvess  of  tvnvcting 
tlieiuselves.  i^ur  pivaching  may  iu>i  ivnsist  in  reading  the  siiuhuIi 
|H>intles:<  ess;iy,  but  it  may  not  Iv  on  this  awount  the  less  t»anvn  of  in¬ 
structive  thought,  and  impi\\<sive  utterance.  It  may  Ih'  much  in 
advance  of  the  prt'aching  which  is  tolerateil,  and  even  praistnl,  in  tin* 
case  of  the  fcvbler  jnwtion  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  still  Ik'  st>  far 
Ih'Iow  its  pi\>per  level,  as  to  be  of  small  I'tlect  and  very  little  valued. 
F.\temjK>ranv\nis  discourses  may  partake  largely  oi'  the  faults  i»f  that 
manner  of  preaching,  and  very  little  v'f  its  excellences.  The  consci¬ 
ousness  of  iH'ssessing  thought,  may  Iv  allowed  to  induce  a  negligence  of 
utterance  :  or,  a  consciousness  of  pi>ssessing  utterance  may  Ih'  allow etl 
to  induce  a  negligence  of  thought.  In  the  fi*rmer  case,  we  lose  our 
hold  on  the  loss  intelligent  ;  in  the  latter,  lUi  the  nu>re  intelligent,  by 
whom  the  less  are  generally  governcil. 

*  It  is  a  sore  trial  of  patience  to  hear  some  pivaelu'rs  talk  of  tlte 
inability  of  their  hearers  to  appiveiate  goml  sermons,  as  the  reason  why 
they  do  not  labour  to  produce  sueh  sermv»ns.  It  would  t'tb'n  W  well 
for  the  pix'aeher,  in  such  eases,  divl  he  possess  half  tiu'  lapaeity  of  not 
a  tew  of  the  minds  whii'li  he  has  learned  to  despise.  (mkhI  st'rmons  aro 
diseo\irst‘s  adapte\l  to  Cililicatiim,  anil  my  ex|H‘rh*nce  has  mwer  bixmght 
me  in  the  way  of  a  middle  class  auditory  that  etudd  iu>t  at  once  appre- 
elatt'  a  sermoit  eharaeteri/.eil  by  that  kind  i»f  giKnlness,  always  sup- 
pi»sii\g  it  to  be  deli\eretl  with  a  giK>d  natural  manner. 

‘  It  is  to  err\'r;;  of  this  deseriptii>n — errors  of  a  nature  whi^di  it 
Wi»»dd  seem  most  natural  in  men  of  sense  ti)  avoid — that  we  must  look 
f»‘r  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  instances  in  which  our  own 
pulpits  are  occupied  in  a  manner  st>  little  suited  tt»  the  times  in  which 
we  live  are  si»  numerous  as  we  fiml  tliem.  It  is  painful  wlu'u  evtui 
the  preaching  of  the  gv»spel  eomes  to  In*  a  matter  with,  rather 

than  a  matter  highly  esteenn'd  ami  valiKHl.  Hut  so  it  is  at  prt'Si'Ut  to 
a  grievous  exttmt,  ami  so  it  imist  be  whenever  disparity  is  felt  to  Ik*  on 
the  side  of  the  teacher  rather  than  the  taught.* — pp.  Id,  1 1. 

I'ho  elmpter  on  the  higher  classes  is  written  with  great  success, 
riie  prevalence  of  intelleetnal  enlinre,  science,  skill,  taste,  ainl 
imagination  among  these  classes  is  st't  forth  in  a  stvh^  which  im¬ 
plies  rather  than  oslenlationslv  displays  Imw  familiar  the  writer 
is  with  them,  and  how  easily  Ins  own  preaching  may  Ik*  snp|K»sed 
VOL.  XI It.  r 
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to  he  such  as  tlie  most  cultivated  amongst  them  will  most  highly 
appreciate.  He  maintains  that  the  pulpit  must  be  our  grand  in¬ 
strument  lor  counteracting  the  numberless  appliances  by  which 
religious  delusion  is  enslaving  the  imagination  of  the  educated; 
he  riemonstratcs  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  the  truth  in  company 
with  all  its  congenial  attractions ;  and  he  shews,  from  the  example 
of  the  Divine  Preacher,  from  the  ijrandeurof  the  themes  of  onr  reli¬ 
gion,  from  the  pleuteousness  and  variety  of  natural  imagery,  and 
from  the  history  of  the  Christian  pulpit  in  its  best  efforts,  that 
the  simplest  forms  of  worshi]>  inut/  he  so  coniluctcd  as  to  interest 
the  imagination  more  deejily  and  more  permanently  than  the 
most  elaborate  disjilays  of  art. 


‘  If  it  has  been  the  manner  of  Antichrist  to  cluster  upon  the  simple 
institutes  <>f  the  gospel  an  endless  trumpery  devised  by  man,  be  it  ours 
to  brin*:  to  them  those  better  adornments  wbicb  their  Divine  Author 
has  furnished  tt>  us  in  his  own  works,  and  which  our  blessed  Lord 


bimsclf  has  tlius  appropriated  through  the  whole  course  of  his  recorded 
ministry.  The  great  d«*maud  now  made  on  Christians  in  this  res])ect 
is,  that  what  other  men  aim  to  do  by  scenic  show  from  the  altar, 
should  be  done,  and  muebbidter  dime,  in  our  cast',  by  etlective  instruc- 
thui  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  on  the  whole  matter  of  visible  aids  in 


religion,  we  should  spare  no  pains  in  opposing  to  every  illusive  si)eetacle 
supplied  by  art,  the  truthful  utterances  which  may  be  always  success¬ 
fully  invoked  from  the  real  magnilicence  of  nature. 

‘  Hut  the  power  necessary  to  this  kind  of  preaching,  while  it  must 
come  in  part  from  nature,  must  come  also  from  much  study,  and  from 
a  tlevout  st)licitude  to  lead  men  into  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  Nor  is 
anything  further  from  our  thoughts  in  the  above  observations,  than  to 
encourage  that  kind  of  preaching,  which  in  its  ex\iberance  ot'  lan- 
guagt'  and  allusion,  seems  not  to  btdong  either  to  ])oetry  or  pros<*. 
Si'rmons  in  general,  are  addn'sses  to  the  pi'ople,  and,  as  such,  should 
bi‘  eminently  popular  ;  in  some  comu'xions,  a  certain  measure  ol 
homeliness  woidd  be  their  great  excellence.  But  men  do  not  need  to 


l>e  unnatural  in  making  use  of  nature.  Our  examjde  in  this  respect 
is  before  us  in  His  manne  r,  who  preached  on  the  sower  that  went  forth 
to  sow — on  the  blade  and  the  ear,  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear — and  on 
the  man  who  built  bis  bouse  upon  the  rock,  and  the  other  who  built 
upon  the  sand.* — pp.  G 1,  (id. 


\Nc  liavc  read  Dr,  Vaughan's  ‘  Ueview  of  the  Pul}>it  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Past,'  with  much  interest. 

I.atiiner  and  the  Heforiners,  Baxter  and  the  Puritans,  rise  as 
it  were  iroin  the  dead,  and  show  us  how  they  preached. 
seem  to  hear  the  luxurious  and  jmetical  and  learned  eloquence 
ot  lay  lor,  overwhelming  the  ]>reaclier  even  more  tlian  it  en¬ 
chants  tlu'  audience.  \\  e  listen  to  Barrow,  exhausting  every 
t  u'lue  and  our  ])aticnce  too.  \\c  recoil  from  the  indevout  ortho- 
iloxy  ot  South,  while  our  laughter  at  his  drolleries,  and  our  ad- 
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miration  of  his  power,  are  checked  by  tlie  bitterness  of  his  sarcasm 
and  the  bigotry  of  liis  derision.  Further  on,  we  bcliold  the 
grave  and  profound  Owen,  listening  with  ainazeincnt,  almost 
with  envy,  to  ‘  the  tinker,’  who  delights  all  ages  in  all  nations 
with  his  Pilgrim.  And  then  the  masters  of  the  English  pulpit 
ptiss  before  us  in  long  procession,  whilst  each  is  heard  to  tell,  in 
brief  hut  vivid  terms,  the  story  of  his  time.  Dr.  Vaughan’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  individual  character  of  these  preachers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  connects  them  with  the  events  and  the  spirit 
of  their  respective  periods,  are  worthy  of  his  reputation ;  and 
they  will  suggest  to  his  ministerial  readers,  in  ]>articular,  such 
thoughts  as  cannot  but  work  beneficially  for  ns  all. 

We  must  omit  all  remark  on  the  ]>reachers  of  other  nations. 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  referred  to  them  with  caution,  and  we  may 
add,  with  delicate  impartiality.  He  sums  up  his  retrospect  and 
his  comparison  in  these  em])hatic  words: — 


‘  Oiir  idea  with  regard  to  what  preaching  ought  to  he,  must  not  be 
derived  from  what  now  obtains  elsewhere,  but  from  what  is  Ixdbre  us 
in  the  example  of  inspired  men,  and  from  wliat  is  demanded  by  the 
age  in  which  wc  live.  In  the  preaching  of  reformers  and  ])uritans, 
and  in  tliat  of  episcopalians,  nonconformists,  ami  methodists,  much 
may  he  obs«Tved  from  which  we  shall  do  well  to  learn,  but  much  must 
b(*  added  to  wliat  may  be  so  learned,  and  ad<led  purely  from  our  own 
studious  and  devout  consideration.’ — p.  143. 


Passing  by  the  salutary  counsels  of  this  volume  with  respect 
to  a  self-educated  ministry,  and  the  admirable  chapter  on  a  good 
])idpit  elocution,  which  applies  to  reading  and  to  ])ra3’er  not  less 
than  to  preaching,  and  also  the  brief — too  brief — hut  beautiful 
chapters  on  Divine  Influence  and  on  Ministerial  Piety,  we  must 
eonelude  what  we  have  to  say  hv  directing  our  readers  to  the 
practical  cpicstion  which  this  treatise,  as  a  whole,  is  so  well  fitted 
to  |)ress  home  to  every  mind: — 

^Vhat  can  he  done  to  make  the  modern  ])ul])it  all  that  it  ought 
to  be- — all  that  it  might  be — all  that  it  must  he,  if  it  is  to  retain 
its  hold  on  the  British  mind  and  conscienee  ? 

NVe  would  entreat  the  ministers  whose  devotion  and  ability 
give  just  weight  to  all  their  proceedings,  to  take  this  great  cpies- 
tion  with  them  to  their  secret  chambers;  to  discuss  it  in  their 
conferences  with  one  another;  and  to  bring  their  matured  and 
practical  views  of  it  before  ihe  ])eo])le  at  large.  \V(*  have  inti¬ 
mated  already  our  belief  that  it  has  (‘ugaged  much  of  their 
thought.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  wlu'ii  no  man  can  be  a 
minister  in  this  country,  without  having  this  (piestion  daily 
brought  before  him,  not  sim})ly  as  a  ]K'rsonal  affair,  but  as  an 
.affair  of  public  concern.  It  is  most  manifest,  howev(‘r,  that  this 
not  merely  a  <piestion  for  men  engaged  in  the  onerous  duti(‘s 
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of  tlic  It  is  a  question  for  us  all: — ‘  Tlie  Protestant 

pul])it,’  l)r.  N'aughaii  plainly  and  truly  tells  us,  ‘  in  the  future  will 
l)e  found  to  possess  the  required  etticiency  only  as  our  laity  shall 
be  restdved  on  seeing;  that  it  does  possess  it.’ 

Is  it  not  a  fact  wliich  cannot  be  coneeiUed,  that  the  removal 
of  a  pastor,  by  death  or  by  other  changes,  is  a  seiison  of  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  danger;  and  that  the  anxiety  and  the 
danger  are  often  the  greatest  in  those  churches  in  which  from 
local  circumstances  the  elKciency  of  the  pulpit  is  felt  to  be  the 
most  essential  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  too,  that  for  many  years  past,  amongst  Pro¬ 
testant  dissenters,  generally,  the  members  of  families  who  can 
command  the  greatest  advantiiges  of  education  are  not  trained 
up  in  those  ])rinciples  which  their  fathers  jmzcd ;  and  that  a 
mucli  smaller  ])ortion  tlian  in  former  times  ot  the  well-educated 
among  those  who  have  been  trained  up  in  those  principles,  are 
encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  labours  and  honours  of 
the  Christian  pulpit  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  too,  that  instances  are  too  numerous  in  which 
the  wealthy  and  the  influential,  among  Protestant  dissenters,  aelopt 
a  manner  towards  their  ministers  to  which  men  of  refinement, 


genius,  and  character  will  not  submit,  because  they  know^  it  to 
be  wrong  in  principle,  as  well  as  hurtful  to  their  feelings  and  to 
their  usefulness  ?  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  ministers  of  religion 
are  exposed  to  the’  rudeness  and  vulgaritj^  which  are  not  more 
repugnant  to  good  manners,  and  disgusting  to  good  taste,  than 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  with  the 
interests  of  (’hristian  liberty  ? 

We  hail  with  sanguine  delight  the  beginnings  of  a  sounder 
state  of  feeling  in  the  dissenting  communities  towmrds  the  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  our  ministers  arc  to  be  trained.  The  conductors 


ot  these  institutions,  w’c  have  been  informed  in  answ’cr  to  our  in¬ 


quiries,  are  directing  their  most  assiduous  consideration  to  all 
practicable  methods  ot  incrciising  their  efliciency  to  meet  the 
rising  demands  of  modern  society.  We  have  expounded  our 
views  on  these  points  in  some  former  articles  of  this  Review',  and 
wo  have  rejison  to  know'  that  our  huinhle  labours  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  iiave  not  been  without  fruit.  Rut  the  duty  of  the  entire 
relh/ioiis  connnnnitf/  in  connexion  with  ministerial  education,  de¬ 
mands  our  si’parate  and  earnest  attention ;  and  we  shall  bring  it 
before  our  readei*s  with  all  the  strength  and  plainness  we  can 
command. 


‘JO.J 

Art.  V.  Memoirs  of  the  IJfv  of  the  lu'v.  Lout  (orpeuter^  LL.JKy  with 

Selcet ions  from  his  Correspomletiee.  ICtlitod  by  bis  Sin,  Kusscll 

J.ant  Carpenter,  15. A.  pp.  olb.  Loiuleii:  Creen,  >»ewgale-street. 

Onf.  of  the  greatest  evils  of  controversy,  as  it  lias  heen  generally 
coiuluclccl,  is  its  personal  character.  An  innnensc  amount  of 
time  and  talent  has  been  spent  on  Avhat,  after  al!,  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ])oints  in  dispute.  What  relevancy  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  a  sentiment  hius  the  kindness  or  malevolence,  the 
honesty  or  unfairness,  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  its  advocate  ?  Had 
truth  heen  ]mrsued  hy  all,  as  a  reality,  apart  i’rom  the  personal 
<|ualities  of  its  professed  advocates,  had  men  and  their  works  been 
regarded  Jis  only  so  many  means,  well  or  ill  adajHed  to  the 
]>urpose,  of  aiding  its  investigation,  not  only  would  jiolemical 
literature  have  been  free  from  a  vast  multitude  of  the  blemishes 
which  disfigure  it,  but  the  truth  itself  would  have  been  num'. 
elefirly  perceived  and  more  fully  developed.  The  state  of  mind 
which  ]>ersonal  controversy  exhibits  and  induces,  and  especially 
the  kind  of  personal  controversy  of  which  the  world  has  seen  so 
much,  aflbrds  but  little  hope  of  success  in  this  sacred  and  solemn 
enterjirise.  It  is  composed  of  the  activity  of  passions,  whose 
quiescence  is  necessary,  whose  agitation  is  fatal,  to  the  ])ros- 
]>erous  issue  of  such  jmrsuits,  if  indeed  there  can  be  said  to  be 
any  pursuit  of  truth  at  all  while  those  passions  are  inflamed.  It 
is  the  calm  and  ])urc  soul  that  has  the  ])romisc  of  spiritual  revela¬ 
tions.  (lod  shows  his  ‘way’  to  the  ‘meek.’  8till  and  unpol¬ 
luted  arc  the  waters  that  best  reflect  the  beauteous  images  of 
earth  and  heaven. 

And  while  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  should  be  the  only 
object  of  all  polemics,  and  is  of  all  good  and  holy  ones,  is  im¬ 
peded  by  the  ])raetice  of  mingling  what  is  personal  to  the  com- 
liatants  with  what  is  common  to  the  theme,  a  most  im])ortant 
injustice  is  done  to  the  highest  truth  thereby.  The  evil  features 
of  human  character  are  dwelt  upon  and  exposed,  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  the  good  features,  and  a  desire  is  cherished  of  finding 
in  opponents  faults  rather  than  excellences.  This  is  incident  to 
all  controversy,  the  tendency  to  think  unfavourably  of  men, 
simply  on  the  ground  of  their  differing  from  us  in  opinion,  being 
natural  and  strong,  and  reipiiring  not  encouragement,  but  sup¬ 
pression. 

On  these  accounts  we  esteem  it  most  important  that  the 
prii'ate  lives  of  men  who  have  occujiied  a  jirominent  ]>olemical 
Jiosition  should  be  made  known,  especially  if  it  have  been 
held  in  connexion  with  the  more  weighty  and  influential  contro¬ 
versies.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  abate  the  angry  feelings^ 
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and  to  lessen  the  distance  which  controversy  occasions,  to  hrino; 
men  of  various  sentiments  together,  and  to  diffuse  among  them  a 
healthy  feeling  of  respect  and  charity,  as  the  revelation  of  the 
inward  life  and  private  manners  of  tnose  who  have  done  public 
battle  for  their  faith.  It  preserves  and  promotes  a  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  humanity,  apart  from  all  theological  debate ;  it  keeps 
up  and  cherishes  the  feelings  of  men  as  such,  which  are  in  danger 
of  being  weakened  and  per\’erted  by  their  intercourse  and  col¬ 
lision  as  polemics ;  and  serves  often  to  beget  and  increase  moral 
esteem  for  those  whose  more  notorious  exhibitions  did  not  tend, 
jis  controversies  seldom  do,  to  present  their  moral  excellences  in 
the  most  attractive  light.  We  thus  behold  men  in  circumstances 
to  excite  a  fraternal  sympathy,  we  sec  them  exposed  to  all  the 
common  and  familiar  toils  and  travels  of  our  mortal  life,  subjects 
of  sorrow,  disappointment,  ])ain,  and  death,  and  we  behold  tliem, 
too,  expressing,  in  various  ways,  and  ways  not  open  to  the  least 
suspicion  of  design  or  hypocrisy,  the  sentiments  of  a  sound 
mobility  and  pure  devotion.  We  sec  them  cherishing  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  a  free  and  sincere  religiousness,  and  reciprocating  the 
generosities  of  social  fellowshij).  Wc  thus  learn  to  make  amends 
through  the  moral,  for  the  wrong  often  done  by  us  through  the 
teclmicab  of  the  human  heart  ;  while  wc  retain,  it  may  be,  all  the 
articles  of  our  theological  creed  unmodified,  we  arc  taught  not 
to  do  despite  to  the  great  religious  conscience  of  mankind,  and 
we  recognise  and  reverence  the  superiority  of  secret  intercourse 
w  ith  (ukI,  and  the  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  social  life  to  the 
mere  w’ordy  symbols  and  creeds  of  men. 

for  these  and  other  reasons,  we  are  glad  that  the  life  of  Ih*. 
(^arj>enter  has  appeared.  We  do  not  affect  indifference  to  the 
|>oiuts  in  relation  to  which  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged  differs  from  what,  in  our  view,  is  apostolical  Christ¬ 
ianity.  The  reality  and  magnitude  of  those  points,  as  entering 
into  the  verv  vitalities  of  Christian  truth  ana  human  godliness, 
this  review  has  ever  maintained,  though  by  ‘speaking  the  truth 
in  love’  it  has  sometimes  excited  the  susjncions  of  some  who 
cannot  think  a  man  in  earnest  unless  he  be  in  a  rage,  nor  give 
him  credit  for  loving  the  truth  if  he  do  not  hate  heretics.  Never¬ 
theless  w’e  do  rejoice,  and  express  our  joy,  that  wdiilc  the  ])ublic 
and  jHileinical  labours  ot  Dr.  Carpenter  are  likely  to  be  the 
subjects  ot  extensive  notice  and  investigation  from  his  fellow'  men, 
they  are  now  enabled  to  take  a  nearer  and  better  view  of  him  in 
other  and  more  interesting  and  amiable ea]>acities,  ‘fulfilling’  his 
pri\atc  and  individual  ‘course,’  and  discharging  the  functions  ot 
home  and  friendship.  Such  a  life  as  his  deserved  to  be  written, 
8uch  a  character  demanded  exhibition,  and  it  is  j)ity  that  his 
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theological  repute  and  ecclesiastical  i)osition  should  prevent,  as 
they  will  do,  niultitudcs  reading  the  one  and  beholding  the 
other,  who  might  greatly  profit  by  both. 

The  memoirs  of  Dr.  (hirpcnter  are  written  by  his  son,  llnssell 
Lant  Carj)enter,  and  they  no  him  honour.  With  the  exception 
of  some  ai)pli  cat  ions,  or  rather  misapplications,  of  Scripture  lan¬ 
guage  to  his  father,  which  savour  of  more  than  bad  ^taste,  and 
some  faults  incident  to  inexperienced  authoi*ship,  we  can  give  it 
conscientious  jiraise.  It  is  wTittcii  without  any  ambitious  at¬ 
tempts  at  fine  writing  or  disjilay  of  any  kind,  and  we  have  not 
discovered  a  single  sentiment  or  sentence,  though  the  author 
belongs  to  a  denomination  held  in  special  theological  abhorrence 
by  other  sects,  at  which  those  sects  could  take  legitimate  objcc- 
tiou  or  a  souud  offence.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the 
‘  Memoirs,’  that  they  are  composed  by  the  son  of  their  subject. 
Ill  such  a  eircumstance  there  is  no  ueecssary  cause  of  partiality 
or  uufairuess,  while  there  are  some  men,  and  Dr.  (hirpenter  was 
one  of  them,  who  cannot  be  understood  nor  appreciated  but  by 
those  that  love  them,  and  that  possess  the  knowledge  which  the 
intimacies  of  family  connexion  alone  afford.  The  editor  has 
made  great  use  of  Dr.  (hirpeutcr’s  papers  and  letters,  and  has 
thus  given  us  a  fuller  insight  into  his  heart  than  we  could  have 
otherwise  obtained. 

Lant  Carpenter  was  born  at  Kidderminster,  September  2nd, 
1780,  of  parents  connected  with  families  long  respectable  among 
the  nonconformists  of  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire.  In  child¬ 
hood  he  displayed  the  activity  and  fearlessness  which  afterwards 
so  strongly  marked  his  character,  and  one  instance  is  mentioned 
ot  a  narrow’  escape  from  death  through  them.  One  Sunday 
morning,  when  about  three  years  old,  he  was  throwing  stones 
into  the  river  which  ran  close  by  his  fathers  house  from  the 
I  water-lid,’  when  he  was  jireeipilated  by  his  ardour  and  energy 
into  the  w’atcr,  from  wdiieh  he  was  providentially  rescued  by  a 
domestic.  His  father  failing  in  his  business,  and  leaving  Kidder¬ 
minster,  Lant  was  adojitcd  liy  Mr.  IVarsall,  a  sensible  and  bene¬ 
volent  man,  and  a  relative  of  his  mother,  w  ho,  among  other  proofs 
of  his  intelligence  and  charity,  ‘established  a  Sunday-school  upon 
his  own  estate,  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Raikes  began  one 
at  Cloucestcr,  and  without  knowing  that  the  idea  had  occurred 
to  any  one  else.’  Mr.  Pearsall  belonged  to  a  congregation  w’hicli 
seceded  from  that  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  well- 
known  Rev.  B.  Faw’cett.  The  cause  of  this  secession  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  ‘  highly  calvinistic’  sentiments  of  his  successor. 
I  he  follow  ing  interesting  circumstance  is  told  of  young  Car¬ 
penter  while  with  Mr.  Pearsall ; — 
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‘  Wliilc  yet  alK»v,  Dr.  CaiTcntor  uiaod  his  paternal  Irieniliu  teaching 
the  Sunday  scholars  and  it  .<iibse(iiiently  occurred  to  him,  probably 
wlicn  about  the  flj^c  of  eleven,  that  some  plan  might  be  de\  ised  lor 
giving  them  more  extended  instruction  dining  the  ^^cck.  iV  dillicult\, 
however,  presented  itselt  ;  these  boys  were  accustomed^  to  bigin  thcii 
daily  labour  at  live  oVloi'k  in  the  morning,  and  to  continue  it  till  late 
ill  the  evening;  but  this  did  not  deter  either  him  or  them.  At  lour 
o’clock  they  awoke,  him,  both  in  winter  and  summer;  and  in  the  siun- 
iiier  under  a  mulberry  tree,  at  other  times  in  a  little  summer-hmise 
w  ithout  lire,  they  received  from  him  their  hour’s  instruction  in  w  riting, 
arithmetic^  and  other  branches  of  usetul  knowledge.  We  believe  that 
all  these  youths  grew  up  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  In  one 
instance,  at  least,  a  great  and  lasting  benelit  was  conferred;  aided  hy 
the  education  thus  imparted,  one  of  his  scholars  advanced  himself  to  a 
very  respectable  station,  and  died,  a  little  before  his  early  friend,  an 
alderman  in  his  native  tow’ii;  always  most  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  the  kind  instructor  of  his  boy- 
hooil.’ — pp.  10,  11. 


A  strong  influence  was  exerted  upon  his  mind  hy  Mr.  Pearsall. 
Prom  him  he  imbibed  his  Unitarian  principles,  by  him  his  talents 
were  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  from  his  character 
aiul  counsels  the  moral  excellences  of  his  after  life  received  a 
]iowcrfnl  impulse.  His  elder  brother  thus  describes  him  : — ‘  In 
early  life  he  was  the  type  of  what  he  was  in  after  life, — good, 
amiable,  kind,  always  trying  to  ])lease  and  to  make  others  happy 
(and  he  always  succeeded),  exerting  his  energies  in  instructing 
the  ignorant,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  in  reforming  the  wicked; 
in  fact,  as  far  as  he  had  the  jiower,  in  adding  to  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  the  world.  During  the  whole  of  his  early  years,  as 
you  all  know,  he  did  not  live  with  his  family;  and  his  occasional 
visits  were  always  hailed  with  joy',  by  the  whole  of  us — certainly 
enthusiastically  so  by  myself.’  Mr.  Pearsall,  in  his  adoption, 
contemplated  his  luture  entrance  into  the  (Christian  ministry', 
and  conse(|uently  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  sent  him  to  the  house  of 
his  uncle,  the  Uev.  II.  (’arpenter,  of  Stourbridge.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned  to  Kidder¬ 
minster,  where,  for  tw'o  more  years,  he  was  placed  under  the 
sinH'rintendence  of  the  Rev.  \V.  Rlake,  who  presided  over  a 
sch(X)l  established  and  endowed  hy  Mr.  Pearsall.  At  this  time 
he  eommeneed  a  library  in  eonnexion  with  the  Sunday  schools, 
(then  quite  a  novelty)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  booKS  for  the 
lower  el.isses,  and  to  be  ojien  to  all  denominations.  This  scheme, 
the  early  ommsition  to  which  he  surmounted  by  his  skill,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  institution  remains  to  this  day.  ^  At  the  age  of 
scNcntcen,  he  went  to  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Northampton, 
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\vhicli  it  is  not  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  had  sadly  departed 
from  the  evangelical  i)rineiples  u\>on  which  it  was  established 
under  the  celel)ratcd  l)r.  Doddridge.  The  tutor  at  this  time  was 
the  Uev.  John  Horsey,  a  man  of  orthodox  views,  though  ‘liberal,’ 
to  use  the  ])et  word  of  these  times,  but  the  students  were  for  the 
most  part  Unitarian  in  their  belief.  ‘We  have,’  wrote  Mr. 
(’arpenter,  ‘no  regular  tutor  except  Mr.  Horsey ;  Mr.  Ross  takes 
the  mathematical  part,  and  Mr.  Case,  the  senior  student,  the 
classical :  we  shall  have  a  classical  tutor  from  IS'cotland  by  the 
twenty-second  of  this  month ;  the  trustees  do  not  seem  to  wish 
to  get  a  mathematical  tutor,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  they  should  teach 
the  students  sutlieient  to  make  schoolmasters  of  them.  I  have 
at  ])rcsent  but  seven  lectures  a-wTck,  two  in  j)neumatology,  two 
in  the  classics,  and  three  in  algebra ;  but  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  more  in  the  classics  when  tnc  tutor  comes.  ♦  *  ♦  There  arc 
but  twelve  students,  but  we  expect  three  or  four  more  after 
(Uiristmas.’  Not  long  after,  the  academy  was  dissolved,  and  the 
students  were  scattered,  some  of  them  entering  at  Manchester 
(i)llege,  and  others  the  University  of  GUisgow\  Of  this  last 
number  was  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  ‘  having  passed  a  creditable  in¬ 
troductory  examination,  entered  with  earnestness  and  pleasure 
upon  his  new’  and  much  more  varied  course  of  study  ;  his  exer¬ 
tions,  however,  were  early  checked  by  a  very  severe  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever,  which,  from  Nov.  19th,  precluded  him  for 
twelve  weeks  from  attendance  on  the  college  classes,  and  more 
or  less  impeded  his  progress  through  the  w  hole  of  the  session. 
It  was  tlie  impression  among  his  fellow’-stndents,  before  his 
illness,  that  he  would  have  obtained  tlie  first  prize ;  but  his 
absence  from  lectures,  of  course,  com])lctely  ‘  j)ut  him  out  of  the 
competition.’  He  suceccdcd,  however,  beyond  his  hopes;  as  a 
class  prize  in  mathematics,  and  the  fifth  prize  in  logic  were 
awarded  him.*  His  illness,  which  was  severe,  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  deep  impressions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
one  of  its  fruits  w  as  a  sense  of  the  value  of  a  surer  basis  than  he 
had  yet  known.  Accordingly  he  devoted  the  vacation  to  an 
earnest  invest  ideation  of  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation, 
which  terminated  in  ‘  a  deep  and  unwavering  conviction  of  its 
truth.’  In  1801  he  entered  upon  an  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  w  e  doubt  not  our  readers  w’ill  be  interested 
in  his  ow  n  account  of  it : — 


‘  AV  hen  your  letter  (he  writes  to  a  friend)  arrived,  I  had  lately 
tM'gun  the  exercise  which  was  given  out  in  the  common-hall  (by  Dr. 
Mmllay,  the  Divinity  Professor ),  ‘The  View  of  the  Socinian  Contro¬ 
versy.*  I  undertook  it  iiriiicipally  in  order  to  give  me’  a  motive  to 
review’  it,  and  also  to  look  over  the  Trinitarian  arguments,  with  which 
1  w’as  not  much  acquainted.  The  prize,  which  is  only  a  silver  medal, 
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18  undoubtedly  not  worth  the  trouble,  even  if  I  should  succeed;  hut  I 
think  it  will  be  very  useful  to  luc  in  other  jx)iut8  oi  view';  and  the 
liberality  of  some  of  tlic  Trinitiu'iaus,  and  the  greater  weight  ot  argu¬ 
ment  they  have  to  adduce  on  their  side  the  question  tlian  I  expected, 
will,  I  hope,  give  me  a  larger  portion  of  candour  when  I  finish  it,  than 
when  I  began  it.  I  am  by  no  means  nearer  bidng  a  Irinitarian  than 
T  ever  w’as;  and,  indeed,  I'ather  the  contrary;  but  I  perceive  tliat,  if  1 
had  lx*en  bred  up  in  Trinitarian  principles,  J  sbould  have  seen  so  iimch 
to  favour  this  inoile  of  fiiitli,  and  siicli  a  delightful  shelter  in  the  in¬ 
comprehensibility  of  the  doi’trines,  that  1  will  not  say  that  I  should 
easily  have  got  rid  of  them.  I  used  to  think  the  belief  in  the  Trinity 
a  mere  prejmlice;  now  I  think  that,  though  very  much  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  pivjudice,  to  induce  a  man  to  hold  that  doctrine,  there  is 
something  in  Scripture  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  a  man  who 
brings  it  with  him;  though  to  me  there  appears  in  almost  every  page 
sutlicicnt  to  overturn  it.  They  have,  however,  such  a  dexterous 
inethoil  of  satisfying  their  own  minds,  by  the  doetrine  of  the  two 
natures,  that  the  texts  which  assert  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  his 
inferiority  to  the  Father,  do  not  in  the  least  touch  them;  and  they  have 
such  high  ideas  of  the  impossibility  of  understanding  the  modus  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  inexplicable  nature  of  the  union  which  subsists 
between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, — that,  though  Cooper  has, 
in  my  estimation,  given  a  decided  blow'  on  rational  princi}des  to  cv(‘ry 
explanation  which  deserves  the  name  of  Trinitarian,  they  all  think 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  particular  mode  of  belief.  I  know 
that  those  who  l>clicve  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  would  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  Tritheism;  and  yet  1  acknowledge  1  cannot  see  any  medium 
between  Tritheisin  and  the  personal  unity  of  the  Deity.’  *  *  *  ‘  1  feel 
1  iun  in  the  fair  road  to  the  simple  humanity;  but  I  am  in  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  gallop  on  too  fast.  1  am  w'ell  satisfied  that  I  shall  always 
venerate  the  chai'aeter  of  our  Saviour;  and  I  think  1  see  reason  to 
bt*  satisfied,  that,  if  I  act  as  beeometh  his  disciple, — if  I  endeavour  to 
imitate  his  example,  and  exercise  those  means  of  doing  good  w  hich 
may  be  in  my  power,  I  shall  meet  w  ith  his  approbation  when  1  appear 
before  bis  tribunal.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  1  have  no 
idea  of  it  w  hatever  in  the  sense  of  a  satisfaction,  expiation,  ike.  ;  but  I 
own  myself  at  a  loss  to  find  out  to  my  satisfaction  any  notions  of  the 
licculinr  Wnefit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  w  hich  shall  suit  the  Scripture 
language.’  •  *  •  *  i  have  read  Priestly  ‘  on  the  Miraculous  Conception,’ 
and  illiams  ‘on  the  First  and  Second  Chapters  of  Matthew  but  1 
cannot  get  over  the  genuineness  of  those  of  Luke;  and,  if  1  admit  the 
genuiiicness  of  them,  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  over  the  au¬ 
thenticity  ot  the  miraculous  conception.  If  it  be  false,  1  shouhl  be 
glad  to  get  rid  ot  it,  for  it  certainly  is  a  considerable  stumbling  block, 
and  attended  with  great  difficvdties;  but,  if  it  be  true,  it  avails  nothing 
in  the  Trinit ;u*ian  argument,  and  the  dilliculties  are  not  suflicient  to 
weigh  one  single  grain,  in  ///y  estimation,  to  the  prejudice  of  Christ- 
laaity.  — pp.  oo — o9. 
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Wc  have  given  this  long  extraet,  because  it  not  only  furnishes 
Mr.  Ciu^>cnter’s  own  history  of  a  most  imjK)rtant  exercise  of  his 
mind,  but  aifbrds  matter  for  much  general  remark.  Of  course  ‘very 
much  of  the  belief  in  the  Trinity  must  be  attributed  to  prejudice,* 
and  the  man  who  has  it  does  not  altogether  escape  from  the  sus- 


]>icion  of ‘bringing  it  with  him’  to  the  Bible,  but  it  is  jdeiisant  to  find 
that  the  Scriptures  do  attbrd  a  show  of  evidence  in  support  of 
that  lielicf.  vVe  cannot  but  imagine  that  many  who  regard  it, 
as  Mr.  Carpenter  once  did,  as  ‘  a  mere  ])rejudice,’  would  at  least 
modify,  if  they  did  not  altogether  abandon,  their  views,  on 
‘looking  over  the  Trinitarian  arguments,  with  which'  (like  him¬ 
self)  they  arc  not  ‘  much  ac(pminted.’  But  there  is  another  thing 
to  be  noticed  here.  Mr.  (Jarpenter,  while  ascribing  a  large 
measure  of  Trinitarian  faith  to  prejudice,  seems  unaware  of  the 
possibility  of  being  influenced  by  that  state  of  mind  himself,  and 
yet  wc  cannot  conceal  our  strong  and  painful  impression,  that  it, 
or  something  like  it,  is  indicated  in  the  very  ])assagc  wc  have 
given.  That  the  ‘  rational’ difficulties  of  Trinitarianism  swayed 


him  much,  that  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  Tritheism,  is  of 
small  account.  The  whole  narrative  presents  before  onr  minds 
a  man  in(|uiring  into  the  grounds  of  a  belief  to  which  he  was 
])owerfully  indisposed,  and  whose  indisposition  must  have  ‘  in- 
iluenced  his  perceptions.’  lie  confesses  to  have  come  to  the 
investigation  ‘  not  much  acijuaintcd  with  Trinitarian  arguments,* 
and  he  speaks  of  ‘  getting  over,*  and  ‘getting  rid  of*  things,  in  a 
way  which,  in  our  ojiinion,  is  not  at  all  consistent  in  a  professed 
iiKjuirer  after  truth,  and  truth  relating  to  such  deep  and  momen¬ 
tous  subjects  as  were  under  his  consideration. 

Wc  must  express  our  unafficcted  lamentation  over  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  seems  to  have  placed  his  hopes  of  eternal  life.  ‘  I 
think  1  sec  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that,  if  I  act  as  bccometh  his 


disciple,  if  I  endeavour  to  imitate  his  example,  and  exercise  those 
means  of  doing  good  which  may  be  in  my  ])owcr,  I  shall  meet 
with  his  ap])rol)ation  when  I  appear  before  his  tribunal.'  A  sen¬ 
timent,  in  letter  and  spirit,  so  alien  from  the  teachings  of  revela¬ 
tion  respecting  the  hope  of  sinners,  must  be  deeply  deplored  by 
all  who  do  not  cherish  the  same  opinions  with  liimself.  It  is 
a  cause  for  sincere  ^rief^  that  ‘  while  at  a  loss  to  find  out  to  his 
satisfaction  any  notions  of  the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  death  of 
('hrist,  which  shall  suit  the  Scripture  language,’  he  should  trust 
to  ‘  a  virtuous  character’  to  ‘  secure  him  happiness  in  a  future 
state.’ 


Mr.  Carpenter  left  Glasgow,  and  became  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
d.  (’orric,  at  Birch’s  Green,  near  Birmingham,  in  1801.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Athcua?uni 
at  Liverpool,  where  he  remained,  partly  engaged  in  the  work 
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of  tuillou,  and  occasionally  j)rcacliing,  till  the  end  of  1804,  \vhcn 
lie  visited  Exeter  as  a  candidate  for  the  Unitarian  pulpit  there. 
The  congregation  invited  him  to  become  their  assistant  pastor, 
and  in  March  of  the  following  year,  he  left  Liverpool  to  settle 
at  Exeter,  where  his  hopes,  which  had  been  long  delayed,  were 
fiiKilIed  in  his  marriage  with  a  ‘  help-meet’  every  way  worthy  of 
his  preference.  In  the  next  year,  anticipating  his  occasional 
appearance  as  an  author,  he  sought  to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
when  his  iiupiiry  whether  the  degree  could  be  conferred  without 
personal  attendance,  was  answered  by  the  following  gratifying 
and  amusing  letter  from  Professor  Young ; — 

*  Glasgow  CoUegey  2Sth  November,  1806. 

‘  IiIy  pear  Sir, — It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  announce  to 
you  tlic  determination  of  our  Senatus,  not  to  grant  the  degree  of  A.M. 
wliich  you  wish  them  to  confer  on  you  in  absenee.  There  is  no  in¬ 
stance,  in  late  times  at  least,  of  the  degree  in  arts  being  so  granted 
among  us  ;  and  although,  in  mentioning  the  matter,  I  stated  the 
respectful  and  modest  manner  in  which  your  desire  was  expressed,  and 
reminded  the  members  of  your  brilliant  curriculum  wdiieh  they  all  liad, 
indeed  (without  my  fully  in  their  view,  yet  tliey  remained  in- 

Hexihle,  1  myself  scarcely  cx})ressing  a  wish  for  the  ‘  Spccinli  Gratia 
deviation.  This  determination,  therefore,  it  is  my  business  to  announce; 
and  it  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  I  announce  it.’  (Here  the  first 
page  of  tlic  letter  terminates.) 

‘  ‘  Satisfaction?’  ‘  Yes,  Doctor,  ’twas  my  word.’  Ijisten.  In  ex- 
]>ressing  their  regret  that  they  could  not  consistently  confer  on  you,  in 
absence,  the  degree  of  INIaster  of  Arts,  it  was  hinted  that,  without 
violating  any  pn'cedent,  the  (jrenter  degree  of  might  he  con¬ 

ferred  on  you  in  absence;  and  to  this  expedient  they  all  agreed  with¬ 
out  one  dissenting  voice.  So  here  you  are,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  the 
Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.l). ;  and  it  is  for  the  said  Rev.  Lmit  Car¬ 
penter  to  consider  whether  this  title  is  not  as  pretty  as  the  other,  and 
whether  it  will  not  hxik  as  pretty  on  the  title-page  of  any  book  or 
books  coming  forth,  or  to  come  forth,  under  his  name. 

‘  As  you  are  a  dissenter,  you  will  consider  the  nolo  cpiscopari  as  an 
unnecessary  and  atVcctcd  form,  and  close  at  once  with  the  good  inten¬ 
tion  of  your  friends,  throwing  around  you  the  doctorial  vestments 
which  we  roach  out  to  you,  con  a  more,  and  w’hich  you  will  not  sully 
nor  stain.  So  say  I,  and  so  say  w'c  all. 

‘  As  this  degree  is  not  asked,  but  conferred,  ‘  mero,*  or  ‘  proprio 
motn,  as  we  say  (N.R,  ^^cro  is  not  from  mcrum,  rinnm),  it  is  not 
chai*gcd  with  the  usual  expenses  of  such  a  degree  (wdiich  are  high), 
nor  with  any  cxjienses  other  than  those  smaller  dues  wdiich  attend  the 
extension  ot  the  diploma.  Of  these  take  no  thought.  They  can  be 
easily  settle<l  for  you  by  any  of  your  friends  here. 

1  am  Ux)  young  to  be  a  doctor.’  You  must  allow  us  to  judge  of 
that.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  aged  degree  that  w’e  confer  on  you,  but 
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that  which,  in  the  civil  law%  corresponds  to  that  of  barrister  in  the 
nninicipal,  whicli  is  often  taken  at  one-and-twenty:  you  arc  more, 

‘  Write  me  soon,  and  the  steps  for  completing  this  inchoate  business 
will  be  taken  immediately. 

‘  1  write  in  luiste,  and  only  thank  you  at  present  in  a  summary  man¬ 
ner,  being,  with  great  regard, 

‘  My  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

‘  Jo.  Young.* 

During  his  residence  in  Exeter,  Dr.  Carpenter  was  obliged, 
by  ill  health,  to  suspend  his  pastoral  labours,  during  which  time, 
however,  he  was  busily  einploved  in  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library,  whose  management  he  held  alone  for  some  time, 
and  a  work  on  whose  objects  and  benefits  he  published.  This 
library  remains  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  the  ‘  Improved  Version,’  he  wrote  a  searching  review  of  it 
in  the  Monthly  Repository,  marked  by  great  learning  and  can¬ 
dour,  from  which  his  opponents  have  often  derived  their  facts 
and  arguments  without  saying  so.  In  1813,  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  favouring  Catholics  became  the  occasion  of  his  showing 
himself  decidedly  and  zealously  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  under  which  that  people  laboured.  He  was  several 
times  engaged  in  controversy  while  in  Exeter,  not  always  with 
the  mild  and  courteous,  and  devoted  himself  to  several  literary 
w’orks,  besides  obeying,  with  promptitude  and  zeal,  every  call  of 
humanity  and  public  duty.  In  1817  he  became  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Estlin,  at  Lewin’s  Mead,  Bristol,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death,  in  1840.  It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  the 
writer  of  the  letter  of  invitation  to  him,  in  w  hich  it  w’as  intimated 
that  he  would  be  required  sometimes  to  tussumc  the  character  of 
a  polemic,  should  be  his  first  opponent.  Dr.  Stock,  who  had 
drawn  up  that  address,  w  ithin  three  months  renounced  Unita- 
rianism — a  conversion  which  excited  no  small  stir  in  Bristol,  being 
the  occasion  of  considerable  controversy,  in  which  Dr.  (’aqienter 
look  ])art.  Our  space  docs  not  allow'  of  a  detailed  account  of 
his  labours  and  experiences  at  Bristol.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
was  very  useful  in  establishing  and  invigorating  many  institu¬ 
tions,  literary  and  benevolent  and  religious,  some  of  them  not 
in  immediate  connexion  with  his  own  congregation,  and  that 
he  greatly  increased  the  public  and  private  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held,  by  his  unifonn  propriety  of  deportment  and  kindliness 
of  disposition.  He  was  for  a  considerable  period  disiiualificd 
for  his  ministerial  duties  by  most  distressing  mental  and  bodily 
debility ;  but  with  that  exception,  there  was  little  intemiption 
to  his  course  of  jiastoral  labour. 

1 1  is  friends  had  perceived  him,  for  sometime,  to  be  easily 
wearied,  before  the  month  of  June,  183D,  when  he  was  so  sc- 
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rioiislv  attacked  as  to  make  it  evidently  impossible  for  him  to 
think  of  a  speedy  resumption  of  his  labours.  He  \  isited,  with  a 
view  to  relief,  some  of  the  watering  places  on  the  Bristol  Channel, 
but  in  vain,  upon  which,  he  went  to  London  for  medical  advice. 
His  physicians  there  counselled  a  continental  tour,  and  on  the 
18th  of  August,  he  left  London  for  Ant werj),  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  who  returned  after  a  few  days,  and  by  Mr.  rrceman,  u 
lueilical  gentleman,  who  had  agreed  to  attend  him.  They  tra¬ 
velled  about  from  place  to  place,  until  they  replied  Naples,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1840,  from  which  time  to  his  death  we  shall 
<|uote  the  account  of  him  given  in  his  memoirs : — 

‘  During  the  first  few  days  of  his  residence  there,  the  weather  was 
fair,  he  was  enabled  to  examine  die  peculiarities  of  the  city  and  ncigh- 
IwiiHkhkI,  and  his  health  appeared  improved  ;  but  he  subsequently 
eutfered  from  confinement  to  the  house,  occasioned  by  a  long  conii- 
niianee  of  rainy  weather.  Ilis  depression  was  increased  by  reading  an 
unfair  critique  on  his  Harmony,  which  had  been  copied  into  the 
‘  Standard/  from  the  ‘  Bristol  Journal.*  Political  animosity  against 
the  ministers  led  an  individual  to  revive  against  them  the  charge  which 
Imd  l>oen  made  a  year  and  u  half  before,  that  they  had  advised  the 
tpieen  to  sanction  the  publication  of  a  seetaidan  work:  to  support  his 
accusation  he  Si*h‘Cted,  in  a  bitter  and  carping  spirit,  those  passages  in 
which  he  thought  that  Dr.  Carpenter  had  shown  a  Unitarian  bias. 
Charity  lemls  one  to  hope  that  the  w  riter  was  not  aware  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  id  his  attack  was  an  invalid,  and  travelling  abroad.  Dr.  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  medical  attendant  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  with  respect 
to  the  injurious  etVect  of  tliis  critique  on  his  mind,  regarding  it  as  cal¬ 
culated  materially  to  retard  his  cure. 

‘  After  a  residence  of  nearly  a  month  at  Naples,  during  the  latter 
]>art  of  which  he  was  not  as  well  as  he  had  before  been,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  procivil  to  Turin;  and,  to  avoid  the  wearisome  repetition  of 
the  same  route',  they  embarked  for  Leghorn,  on  board  the  ‘  Sully,’  a 
French  steamer,  IkiuiuI  to  Mai'seilles,  which  left  the  harbour  about 
four  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April.  It  was 
thought  that  it  the  weather  had  been  fair,  he  might  have  been  refreshed 
by  his  voyage,  but,  untortunately,  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  rain 
prevented  him  from  remaining  much  on  deck.  At  six  o’clock  he 
dincil,  and  had  not  at  that  time  complained  of  sickness,  though  he 
was  evidently  imcoml  or  table.  Former  experience  proved  that  he  w’as 
easily  disturlied,  esjH'cially  when  in  delicate  health,  by  the  motion  of  a 
\ess<‘l,  and  he  was  always  peculiarly  dependent  on  free  ventilation. 
His  frieml,  soon  after  his  meal,  w'as  attacked  by  sea-sickness,  and  was 
compelleil  to  lie  down.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  at  that  time  sitting  in  the 
ca  un,  not  far  tmm  his  bed,  in  company  w  ith  three  or  four  other  gen- 
tlemom  who  afterwartls  retired.  He  was  seen  walking  on  the  deck 
ti  a  H>ut  (  e\  cn  o  clock  that  night,  and  was  subsequently  (observed 
standing  on  the  cabin  stairs,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  tin* 
ram  being  then  too  violent  to  aUow  of  any  one  remaining  above.  This 
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was  the  lost  time  that  he  was  seen,  but  it  appeared  the  next  morning 
that  he  had  retired  to  Ins  berth,  and  had  unlocked  his  bag,  and  re¬ 
moved  some  ot*  the  contents,  as  it'  preparing  to  go  to  rest.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that,  whilst  thus  engaged,  sea-sickness  overpowered  him,  and 
that  he  went  on  deck,  ‘  when  it  pleased  (jod  suddenly  to  remove  him, 
in  a  manner  which  there  w  as  no  human  eye  to  w  itness,  and  of  which 
no  human  tongue,  therefore,  can  confidently  speak.*  That  he  should 
not  have  been  observed  is  the  less  surprising,  as  the  night  was  very 
diuk  and  stormy,  and  there  w'ere  only  two  men  upon  deck ;  the  vessel 
was  violently  tossed,  so  that  one  of  the  paddles  was  occasionally  out 
of  the  water;  and  ])robably  one  of  these  lurches  occurring  when  he 
was  leaning  over  the  side,  opjiressed  by  sea-sickness,  he  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  overboard. 

‘  As  soon  as  his  absence  w^ns  noticed  the  next  morning,  the  most 
anxious  search  w’as  made,  but  nothing  beyond  the  fiu'ts  aln^ady  stated 
could  be  ascertained.  If  any  doubt  had  been  entertained  as  to  his 
death,  all  uncertainty  was  removed  by  the  discovery  of  the  body, 
about  tw'o  months  afterwards,  on  the  coast  near  Porto  d’Anzio,  a  small 
sea-port  about  fifty  miles  S.S.E.  of  Home.  In  obedience  to  the 
sanatory  law's  of  the  country,  the  remains  were  interred  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  covered  with  lime.  1 1  is  watch,  purse,  and  pocket-b(K)k 
w  ere  restored  to  his  family,  through  the  English  consul.* — pp.  439 — 442. 

Thus  melancholy  were  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Away 
from  his  country  and  his  kindred,  ill  and  low,  he  was  sw'cpt  away 
alone,  and  without  w  arning,  amid  the  silence  of  the  night,  from 
the  land  of  the  living.  There  is  sometliing  intensely  touching 
about  such  a  decease.  lUit  in  what  fine  contnust  does  it  present 
the  material  and  s])iritu€al  of  man.  The  ])oor  frame  is  by  the 
sudden  motion  of  the  ship,  and  the  action  of  a  few  waves,  con¬ 
signed  to  death,  and  removed  from  the  presence  and  cognizance 
of  its  fellow  forms  ;  it  is  lost  to  the  place  that  knew  it,  and  to  the 
society  in  which  it  moved,  unknown  and  unnoticed ;  it  is  put 
away  as  a  common  and  unw'orthy  thing;  and  thus  closes  an 
earthly  history  of  no  common  labours,  nor  common  graces.  But 
the  man  remains;  the  memory  and  influence  of  his  character, 
the  works  to  which  he  gave  the  vigour  of  his  days,  the  ideas  and 
impressions  he  communicated  to  the  various  subjects  of  his  charge, 
all  these  remain  to  operate  for  evil  or  for  good,  and  even  to  ac- 
(juirc  fresh  force  from  the  accident  that  has  suspended  the  func¬ 
tions  of  that  corporeal  mechanism,  to  which,  as  to  an  instrument, 
they  arc  to  be  ascribed.  A  man’s  life  is  longer  than  his  physical 
existence — is  eternal ;  and  Lant  Carpenter  still  lives,  not  only  in 
the  state  of  sc])aratc  spirits,  where  wc  do  not  doubt  that  he 
retains  his  consciousness  and  powers,  but  below  and  among  men, 
]>roving  how'  glorious,  amid  the  poor  feebleness  of  the  flesh,  arc 
the  ]>rerogatives  of  mind.  May  the  use  of  our  mortal  bodies  be 
regulated  by  a  profound  respect  to  that  immortal  influence  which. 
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ihrougli  them,  we  cannot  fail  to  shed  upon  the  univorse  of 

shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  character  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
although  strongly  inclined  to  do  so,  referring  our  readers  to  the 
‘  Memoirs’  for  the  fullest  manifestation  of  his  principles  and  dis- 
iKisitions.  Dr.  Caqienter  frcniiently  appeared  before  the  ]ml)lic 
as  an  author,  many  of  his  works  l>eing  of  a  most  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  nature.  As  a  jiolcmic,  his  productions  were  far  more 
numerous  than  the  natural  character  of  his  mind  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  Though  differing  from  him  on  the  most  momentous 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote  as  a  controversialist,  we  accept  the 
testimony  of  his  sou,  that  lie  was  more  anxious  to  promote  a  love 
of  truth  than  his  own  particular  opinions,  lie  was  certainly 
free  from  many  of  the  things  that  but  too  freciuently  disgrace 
and  disfigure  theological  combatants.  For  ])aticut  ])erseverance, 
clear  thought,  and  honesty  and  mildness,  there  are  but  few  su¬ 
perior  to  him.  His  style  was  generally  more  or  less  loose  and 
awkward — a  circumstance  rather  remarkable,  when  his  constant 
habit  of  writing  his  sermons,  and  his  great  practice  as  an  author 
are  remembered.  llis  principal  controversial  work  was  his 
reply  to  Magee.  The  learned  bishop’s  book  on  the  Atonement, 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  matter,  was  in  some 
rcsjiects  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  in  othei’s  one  of  the  most 
sorrowful  works  ever  published.  As  a  defence  of  the  Atonement, 
the  learning  and  mental  vigour  of  its  author  make  it  worthy  of 
a  high  place  in  the  theological  literature  of  our  country,  a  ])lace 
which  it  has  obtained  and  is  likely  to  keep,  but  its  worth  is 
greatly  diminished  by  its  ill  arrangement,  and  especially  by  its 
exhibition  of  a  most  evil  sjiirit,  and  all  the  petty  and  dishonest  arts 
of  controversy.  We  never  met  with  a  work  (gladly  would  we,  if 
possible,  iLse  another  language)  containing  more  ‘  opprobrious  in¬ 
vectives,  and  disgraceful  misrepresentations.’*  If  Dr.  Magee  was 
not  one  ot  those  whom  llallam  describes  as  ^caccustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  veracity  and  candour,  when  they  weaken  an  argument,  in 
the  light  ol  treason  against  the  cause,’  he  was  hurried  on  by  an 
ill-regulated  zeal,  or  an  unsanctilied  piission,  to  the  employment 

•  This  book  lias  supplied  innumerable  authors  with  the  weapons  of  their 
warfare,  whose  use  has  only  secured  their  discomfiture  and  shame.  Maj;ee 
is  no  safe  Ruide,  iii  reference  either  to  the  opinions  or  language  of  his  oppo- 
uenli.^  As  a  striking  instance  of  the  danger  of  using  him,  we  may  give  tlie 
following In  Dr.  NVardlaw’s  ‘  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy’ 
(ruurth  hditiou),  pp.  *23,  there  is  a  professed  quotation  from  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley,  acknowledged  to  have  been  obtained  from  Dr.  Magee.  Part  of  this 
passage,  though  said  to  be  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Priestley,  is  only  Dr. 

agee  s  representation  of  it,  and  the  whole  is  given  as  one  continued  ipio- 
atioii,  whereas,  ‘  between  parts  separated  only  by  a  colon,  there  is  more 
tutu  a  page  of  connected  argument.* 
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of  inethocls  which  notliing  can  justity  or  excuse.  Dr.  Car^x'n- 
tors  temper  ami  spirit  are  a  strikiiig  contrast  to  those  ot  his 
mitagonlst,  forming  one  of  but  too  many  instances  in  which  the 
heretic  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  orthodox.  ‘  My  previous 
impressions  of  his  amiable  and  upright  character*  (says  l)r.  .1.  Pyc 
Smith,  in  his  ‘  Scri])ture  Testimony,’  vol.  HI.,  p.  433)  ‘  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  his  work,  llis  candour, 
integrity,  and  good  temper,  besides  his  intellectual  ability,  give 
to  his  writings  an  immense  advantage  over  the  imbecile  arro¬ 
gance,  the  rash  crudities,  and  the  still  more  dishonourable  arti- 
liccs  of  some  persons  on  whom  he  has  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
animadvert.’  I  le  did  not  think  it  right  to  ‘  speak  wickedlv’  even 
‘  for  (iod,’  nor  to  violate  truth  in  its  own  ])r()motion.  VVe  ear¬ 
nestly  pray  th.at  all,  whether  they  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  or 
(‘steem  him  to  have  fallen  into  the  most  grievous  errors,  would 
imitate  the  beautifid  example  he  has  set  tliem  of  truth  and  love. 
To  (juote  again  from  the  same  authority,  (‘  Scripture  Tes¬ 
timony,’  vol.  iii.,  pp.  383,  384,)  ‘  The  ignorant  statements,  the 
unsound  arguments,  the  loose  declamation,  the  unjust  imj)uta- 
tions,  and  even  the  virulent  spirit  which  have  too  often  been 
(Muployed  on  the  side  of  trutli,  (thus  iullicting  dec])  wounds  on 
that  sacred  cause,  and  conferring  the  most  signal  advantages 
on  the  oj)])osite  errors,)  have  had  an  extensive  etlcct  in  urging 
to  the  inviting  retreats  of  llnitariauism,  those  who  have 
not  been  fortilied  with  accurate  knowledge  of  doctrines  and 
<‘videnres,  or  whose  evangelical  ])iety  has  not  been  strong  enough 
to  rise  above  injustice  and  unkinduess.’  The  best  friends  of 
(liristian  truth  are  those  who  show  most  of  the  (’hristian  s])irit. 

4'liere  is  one  feature  of  Dr.  ( ^irpenter\s  cliaracter  to  which 
w(*  must  just  refer.  Naturally  amiable,  and  ])ossessing  strong 
nTigious  tendencies,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  kindness  and 
devotional  temper  which  he  displayed.  Ilis  history  has  there¬ 
fore  l)cen  ])eculiarly  interesting  in  this  view,  as  ])rescnting  before 
us  one  whose  I  nitarianism  was  clear  and  strong,  yet  evidently 
at  home  in  the  most  spiritual  of  all  engagements,  and  manifesting 
a  peculiar  fondness  for  some  of  the  most  ])ractical  and  unctuous 
ot  dVinitarian  divines.  It  is  with  no  wish  to  detract  from  his 
excellence,  and  while  ftdly  alive  to  the  ungraciousness  of  even 
appearing  disinclined  to  ascribe  an  adversary’s  goodness  to  his 
laith,  that  we  must  ex])ress  our  deep  juid  solemn  conviction, 
that  Dr.  (hirpcntcr  was  a  contrast  to,  rather  than  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of,  his  fellow  Unitarians  in  these  respects.  VVe  have 
yet  seen  no  reason  to  deny  or  to  suspect  the  peculiar  efficacy  of 
the  views  and  sentiments  we  hold  in  o])position  to  IJnitarianisni, 
in  relation  to  devotional  feelings  and  services.  It  has  been  made 
more  clear  and  certain  to  our  minds,  by  all  we  have  read  and 
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seen  of  Unilarianism.  We  have  met  with  some,  and  are  ready 
to  \\o\}e  that  there  are  many,  who  exhibit  an  attractive  spirit 
of  j>ietv  while  holding  that‘  faith.  These  cases  may  be  ex- 
])laincir,  we  think,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  opinion 
|ust  expressed.  There  is  much  in  the  natural  constitution 
and  te!n]>cramcnt  of  some  minds,  far  more  than  has  been  as 
vet  generally  acknowledged ;  there  is  much,  often,  in  the  rem¬ 
nants  and  relics  of  a  departed  faith,  in  the  spiritual  habits  which 
it  formed  when  the  presiding  power  of  the  soul ;  and  there  is 
much  in  the  influence  of  those  sentiments  which  are  common 
both  to  Unilarianism  and  Trinitarianism,  to  account  for  these 
cases.  Hut  still  the  general  and  powerful  tendency  of  the 
]>eculiar  principles  of  Unitarianism  is  anti-devotional.  They  may 
be  allied  to  intellectual  power,  they  may  be  associated  with 
high-toned  morality ;  this,  we  admit,  and  see  nothing  very  re¬ 
markable  in  it,  but  they  do  not,  and  it  is  not  in  their  nature  to 
generate  deep  and  fervid  ]>iety.  It  would  not  be  difHcult  to 
explain  this  fact,  a  fact  which  some  of  their  own  advocates  have, 
after  a  fashion,  allowed.  It  is  not  simply  that  Unitarianism  is  a 
view  of  Uhristianity  which  omits,  altogether  or  in  part,  those 
truths  which  possess  the  greatest  virtue  in  the  matter  of  which 
we  s|>oak,  that  it  banishes  from  the  mind  the  best  elements  of 
spiritual  devotion  and- earnest  worship,  but  that  it  induces  and 
springs  from  a  mental  habit  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the 
admission  of  their  reasonableness  and  utility.*  They  whose 
jirofession  or  whose  disposition  it  is  to  attach  greater  importance 

•  We  tliink  the  follouinjj  sciUences  from  the  ‘  Preface*  to  ‘  Hymns  for 
the  Christian  Church  and  Home,’  hy  James  Martineau,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  earnest  of  Englisli  Unitarians,  exceedingly  important  and  ominous 
in  this  view  : — ‘  Worship  is  an  attitude  which  our  nature  assumes,  not  Jhr  u 
purpose^  but  f/om  an  emotion.  Whenever  it  is  geimine,  it  is  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  utterance  of  a  mind  possessed  by  the  conception  of  the 
intinitc  relations  in  which  we  stand,  and  aspiring  towards  a  point  of  view 
worthy  of  their  solemnity.  And  though  it  breathes  forth  the  deepest  and 
greatest  of  desires,  it  is  essentially  an  end,  and  not  a  means  ;  and,  like  the 
embrace  of  friendship,  or  the  kiss  of  domestic  affection,  loses  all  its  meaning, 
when  adopted  from  conviction  of  its  reasonableness,  or  with  a  view  to  per¬ 
sonal  advantage. 

*  In  opposition  to  this  natural  idea  of’ worship  stands  the  utilitarian, 
winch  considers  it  an  ‘instrumental  act,*  whether,  according  to  the  sacer- 
f/oto/ >icw,  its  instrumentality  is  thought  to  be  mysticully  efficacious  with 
Ood  ;  or,  according  to  the  rationalistic,  intelligibly  beneficial  to  man. 
Tije  statements  which  this  lastuuentioned  theory  makes  respecting  the 
\alue  of  xp^rship  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  are  all  quite  true.  But 
I  le  c  lurches  which  begin  to  justify  their  outward  devotion  by  appeal  to  this 
consideration  ha\e  already  lost  their  inward  devoutness  ;  and  the  individual 
wbo,  with  this  notion  of  self-operation,  speaks  a  prayer,  performs  an  act  of 
di.riplin«ry  prudencp,  not  of  Christian  piety,  and  takes  the  air  of  heaven 

for  tl.e  Mke  ol  exercise,  ratlier  tlian  in  love  of  the  light  and  quest  of  the 
iinnieiisity  of  God.  — pp.  6,0.  b  i 
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to  the  dictates  of  reason  than  to  the  teachingsof  revelation,  may, 
without  exciting  mncli  astonishment,  come  to  regard  with  doubt 
or  indifference  exercises  which  have  been  highly  prized  in  all 
ages  by  humble  and  holy  souls.  He  that  would  rather  take  a 
philosophical  (?)  than  a  scriptural  view  of  devotional  acts  and 
services,  may  easily  discstcem  them,  or  entertain  towards  them 
no  very  warm  and  cordial  feelings.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
what  we  have  mentioned  and  commended  in  Dr.  Carpenter  in 
tliis  connexion,  obtained  for  him  the  stern  rebuke  of  one  of  his 
own  faith,  who  thus  wrote :  ‘  1  can  have  no  doubt  that  if,  during 
the  ebullition  of  such  fervid  feelings,  anp  rational  idea  whatever 
should  chance  to  intrude,  the  effervescence  would  soon  subside, 
and  the  fantastic  ejpectations  speedily  pass  away.’  (Monthhf 
Repositorp,  Oct.  1820,  p.  582,  as  (piotcd  in  ‘  Scripture  Testi¬ 
mony,'  vol.  III.,  ]).  441.)  In  opposition  to  all  the  ditliculties 
which  reason  may  suggest  upon  this  subject,  we  are  content  to 
allege  the  plain  and  authoritative  statements  and  commands  of 
revelation,  and  while  we  do  so,  esteem  the  manifest  harmony  of 
our  eonce])tions  of  Christian  doctrine  with  the  dis]K)sitions  and 
practice  which  best  agree  with  them  as  one  of  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  reasons  for  contending  for  our  faith.  It  is  not  a  thing  ol‘ 
signs  and  symbols  merely,  or  we  slundd  care  but  little  res])ecting 
it,  but  it  is  ‘  the  spirit  and  life’  of  the  best  affections  and  most 
energetic  deeds  of  godliness. 


Art.  VI.  Health  of  Towns :  an  K^'amination  of  the  Report  and  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Select  Committee  \  on  J/r.  M* Kinnon\s  Rill ;  and  oj 
the  Acts  for  cstablishinp  Cemeteries  around  the  Metntpolis. — 8vu, 
pp.  l.'H.  London,  Snow,  184d. 

These  ‘  Letters  to  the  Dissenters  of  England,’  and  to  Mr. 
M‘K  innon,  forming  two  distinct  series,  first  appeared  in  the 
‘  Patriot'  newspaper,  and  they  must  therefore  already  have  met 
the  eye  of  many  of  our  readers.  When  the  first  note  of  the 
alarum  was  struck,  however,  by  the  athletic  elo(|Ucncc  of  the 
writer,  the  sleepy  ear  of  the  public  took  in  no  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  meaning  of  the  reveillee,  jind  was  with  difficulty 
roused  to  attention.  In  plain  terms,  the  writer  had  to  overcome 
not  only  the  incuriousness  and  incredulity  of  ignorance,  and 
the  a])athetic  feeling  which  has  so  unaccountably  overspread  the 
public  mind,  but  also  a  strong  ])reposscssion  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
which  he  came  forward  to  denounce  in  language  of  uncompro- 
misiiuy  severitv.  Mr.  Walker  had  fairly  inoculated  the  Press 
with  liis  monomania,  or,  rather,  monophobia,  upon  the  subject  of 
ehureh-yard  gases.  His  horrific  discoveries  had  taken  hold  of 
the  |M>pular  imagination.  Never  did  a  man  discover  more  un- 
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wearied  activity  or  more  doji^od  prseverance  in  following  up 
his  ohject,  tllan^)ur  ‘  Sepulchral  Ueformer.’  In  the  language  of 
the  present  writer,  he  has  brought  to  that  ]nirsiiit  ‘  superior 
talents,  an  industry  which  never  tires,  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
brooks  no  check.  ‘  He  has  written  repeatedly  on  the  (piestion, 
and  he  has  talked  about  it  without  intermission.  It  luis,  at 
Icnirth,  become  in  his  brccast  a  strong  passion:  and,  on  fire  him¬ 
self,  he  has  succeeded  in  inflaming  many  others.  He  is  not 
awiire  of  any  one  who  has  given  the  same  attention  to  the 
siiiiject  as  himself.  The  resuU  is,  that  he  has  made  discoveries 
of  a  very  unexiaTted  character,  for  which,  no  doubt,  the  people 
of  Kngland  will  be  duly  grateful.’  Thus  invested  with  the  triple 
chanicter  of  a  discoverer,  a  reformer,  and  a  philanthropist, — to 
sav  nothing  of  his  ]>retensions  as  chemist,  leech,  and  author, — 
>fr.  Walker  had  established  his  reputation  as  a  high  authority  in 
all  Oemeterv  matters,  so  much  so  as  to  be  the  very  pivot  of  the 
parliameutary  impiiry, — before  his  statements  had  been  chal¬ 
lenged,  or  his  designs  suspected,  by  any  individual.  The  Author 
of  these  liCtlers  luui,  therefore,  a  very  diflicult  and  very  ungracious 
task  to  perform  ;  first,  to  rouse  and  then  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  a  strong  im])ression ;  to  obtain  a  reluctant  hearing  ujxm 
a  subject  in  itself  uninviting,  repulsive ;  to  rcHipen  an  in(|uiry 
which  had  been  authoritativelv  closed;  to  set  aside  evidence 
ujuui  which  a  committee  of  the  Ilouse  of  (  -ommons  had  reported 
ns  a  suflicient  ground  for  legislation,  by  showing  it  to  be  fal- 
bu'ious  and  dishonest ;  and  to  compel  the  conviction,  in  itself  an 
unw(*lcome  one,  that  those  whose  interests  would  be  so  mate¬ 


rially  afl’ected  by  the  Hill,  had,  through  unintelligent  supineness, 
surt'ered  a  measure  of  spoliation  and  oppression  to  be  nearly 
consummated  without  raisinjj:  one  word  of  remonstrance.  All 
this  the  writer  had  to  accomplish;  and  well  ho  knew  that  only 
by  stroke  after  stroke  u])on  the  sullen  material  of  ])ublic  opinion 
could  any  force  of  argument  produce  the  desired  efl'ect.  Singly, 
and  with  the  almost  univtTsal  Press,  (ainservative  and  Lilicial, 
either  neutral  or  against  him,  he  has  had  to  light  the  battle  with 
Mr.  M‘Kiunon  and  his  Hlue  Hook,  Air.  Walker  and  his  gravc- 
tliggers,  the  (aunetiTy  (’ompany  committees  and  their  share¬ 
holders.  The  Author  of  ‘  Jethro,’  in  attacking  the  Hible  mono- 
|x»ly,  hail  not  the  (aids  so  fearfully  against  him  as  the  assailant  ot 
the  luauy-heiuled  Hurial  monopoly.  The  intellectual  prowess 
displ.aved  in  the  latter  Herculean  labour  is  of  a  higher  order,  bt*- 
eau>e  selt-sustained,  without  even  the  aid  of  popular  aj)]>lause. 
1  he  succf'ss,  we  trust,  will  not  be  less  complete  in  the  prt'sent 
iuMaiu'e.  Much  has  l>een  already  achieved.  In  eonse(piencc 
ehielly  ot  the  information  difl'used  bv  these  Letters,  and  the 
rousing  a|>|H*als  they  coniaiu,  a  committee  has  been  formed  in 
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LoikIuii  to  o|)]H)sc  the  ro-iiUroduclion  ot’^lr,  M'Kiiuioirs  lUll,  in* 
any  similar  measure,  wliieh  has  opened  eommimieations  wiih  all 
parts  ot*  the  eountrv  :  and,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  movement 
thus  orij^inated,  it  lias  been  intimated  hy  Seeretary  Sir  James 
(Jraham  to  the  dejuitation  that  waited  n]n)n  him,  that  the  (u)vern- 
ment  will  not  sanetion  the  re-introdnetion  of  ^Ir.  M'Kinnon’s 
Hill,  hut  that  it  was  in  eoutemplation  to  hrin^  forward  a  measure 
on  the  same  suhjeet. 

So  far,  so  j^ood.  And  yet,  this  apparent  suceess  may  prove  a 
serions  disadvantajzie,  if,  instead  of  havin|j!;  to  resist  a  Bill  so  pal¬ 
pably  ini(|uitous  and  insolently  intolerant  as  that  of  last  session, 
the  eommittee,  and  those  wliose  interests  they  re]>resent,  should 
find  themselves  in  the  predieament  of  op]H)sing  a  (Jovernment 
measure  of  more  moderate  injustiee  aiul  more  plausible  inter- 
f’erenee  with  the  rijrhts  and  property  of  Dissenters.  Men  an^ 
sometimes  more  easily  persuaded,  after  eseapinj^  from  some 
grievous  imposition  or  outrajjje,  to  put  uj)  with  a  smaller  \M'on^. 
It  is  fortunate,  perha]>s,  that  resistanee  has  not  hitherto  been 
ealled  into  full  ])lay,  and  exhausted  itself  upon  Mr.  M‘Kinnoirs 
Hill,  whieh  may  now  he  re‘»;ardeil  as  a  lej^islative  abortion  ;  sinee, 
after  that  IVill,  any  one  that  a  man  who  valued  his  own  eharaeter 
would  think  of  introducing!;,  must  assume  the  semhlanee  of  a  eon- 
eession.  This  is  the  danger  aj^ainst  whieh  the  committee  have 
ehiefly  tojrnard.  J'he  ohjeet  of  Mr.  M‘Kinnon’s  Hill,  it  will  he 
said,  was  ^ood — to  ‘  ])romotc  the  health  of  towns;’  the  prineiple 
;^ood — that  of  diseoura^inji;  intramural  se])idture ;  all  the  rest  is 
matter  of  detail.  Only  let  a  hill  he  brought  in,  and  it  may  he 
rendered  nnexeeptionahle  in  eommittee.  J'his  is  the  way  in 
whieh  the  ])uhlie  too  often  suffer  themselves  to  he  jnjrj^led  and 
cajoled.  JJie  ])rimary  ohjeetion  to  Mr.  McKinnon's  Hill  would 
apply  with  eipial  force  to  any  general  measure  of  the  same  kind  ; 
— namely,  that  it  was  founded  upon  limited,  ])artial,  and,  to  a 
^reat  extent,  worthless  or  contradictory  evidence.  I'he  Author 
of  these  l.etters  has  sliown  most  clearly,  that  the  most  resjiect- 
ahle  witnesses  gave  evidence  at  diri'ct  variance  with  the  eon- 
elusions  of  the  Select  (’ommittee.  'J'hc  Evidence,  again,  related 
<‘ntirely  to  the  ^Metropolis;  whereas  the  l\c])ort,  and  the  Hill 
founded  upon  it,  contemplate  legislation  of  the  most  stringent 
kind  for  the  whole  country.  Further,  no  witnesses  known  to  he 
opposed  to  Mr.  Walker’s  views  were  called  before  the  Select 
C'ommittee,  or  jiermitted  to  give  evidence.  Wc  know  of  an  in¬ 
stance  in  whieh  a  rcspeetahle  individual,  ]>raetically  aeijuainted 
'vith  the  subject,  was  told  that  they  did  not  want  his  evidence ; 
it  was  on  the  wrong  side.  The  ]iartiality  of  the  Select  (’om- 
mittee  is  forcibly  exposed  in  the  coneluding  J setter  of  the  first 
series. 

‘  Another  point  merits  notice  ;  the  witnesses  were,  as  far  as  pos* 
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culloil  ‘nna  sclcctcil  to  .<crve  a  purpose.  AVitli  the  eleriial 
witiicjisi's,  :^Ir.  Muckinnon  aiul  Mr.  Walker  could  not  so  well  tamper  : 
they  could  only  sj)t‘eulatt‘  rej^aidiu"  the  geutleuicu  that  were  the  most 
^utc  and  the  most  likely  to  serve  them  ;  and  to  a  great  extent  they 
erred  in  that  s|>eoulation.  It  was  somewhat  otherwise  with  the 
medical  witnesses,  who  were  Iriends  ot  AValkcr,  and  most  of  whom 
wantetl  not  the  will,  but  the  power,  to  sustain  this  most  extravagant 
project,  llie  weapon  of  the  one  class  was  opinion;  the  \veapon  of  tlie 
other,  fact.  The  medical  men  said,  churchyards  must  be  pernicious  to 
healtli;  the  clergyman  contended  that  they  were  wholly  innoxious. 
The  former  reasoned  from  the  ])rinciples  of  chemistry;  the  latter,  from 
|MTsonal  experience.  The  Bishop  of  London  alone  pounded  the 
Ikxdors  of  Medicine  as  if  in  a  mortar!  They  discoursed  of  the 
mortal  gases  wliieh  emanate  from  the  tombs,  and  maintained  that  they 
must  be  fatid  to  all  residents  in  the  vicinity:  the  calm  Lrelute  inly 
sinile<l  at  their  simplicity,  and  replied,  that  both  he  and  his  household 
Inul  lived  a  •number  of  years  in  one  of  our  most  crowded  church vurds 
in  the  enjoyment  of  j>erfect  health.  The  rest  of  the  witnesses  were 
mo>tly  men  of  a  lower  grade,  and  more  easily  managed;  but  the  bulk 
of  them  knew  so  little  of  the  subject  as  to  be  of  slender  service.  The 
grave-diggers,  therefore,  were  the  last  and  only  ho})c  of  our  llighlaud 
Hannibal  I  'fake  away  the  foolish  and  monstrous  fabrications  of  these 
|Mxir  degraded  men,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  all  the  remaining 
Evidence? 


‘  Snell  annxle  of  conducting  the  impiiry  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  re- 
preluMisihle;  bnt  our  complaint  does  not  end  here.  First,  the  whole 
of  the  resjioetahle  body  of  Furnishing  Undertakers  has  been  set  aside. 
A  single  score  of  this  im]>ortant  class  of  tradesmen  would  have  been 
ol  more  real  service  to  an  upright  Committee,  who  really  sought  the 
truth,  than  a  thousand  such  witnesses  as  the  bulk  of  those  whom  this 


Committee  collected  and  mainly  prized.  Twenty  such  witnesses, 
Ndected  from  all  the  principal  localities  of  the  Metropolis,  would  liave 
Ikhui  able  to  present  a  truthful  and  satisfactory  report  of  all  the 
grounds  within  the  bills  ol  mortality,  and  to  furnish  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  mHni  the  entire  subject,  which  can  be  obtained  from  no 
othor  source.  1  hese,  too,  were  the  men  to  have  spoken  to  the  suhji*ct 
ot  now  cemeteries,  with  all  the  collateral  points  of  the  increased  ex- 
pensi'  ot  sepulture,  providing  for  the  interment  of  the  poor,  and  all 
kimlred  matters,  Ihe  studied  exclusion  of  such  W’itne.sses,  therefore, 
is  one  ot  the  most  striking  and  ominous  parts  of  iVIr.  IMackinnoifs 
pi^oduH',  or  rather  of  Mr.  Walkers;  for  he  ruled  the  Committee. 
They  formed  the  ciphers;  he,  the' integer.  He  sat  beside  I\Ir.  Mac- 
kinnon,  and  whi>jM*red,  ami  prompted,  and  practised  all  the  dexterous 
parts  ot  an  able  and  experienced  attorney  guiding  his  counsel.  Would 
not  mere  common  sense  have  suggested  that  the  undertakers  must 
ncce.Hsarih ,  on  all  |K>ints,  be  the  most  competent  witnesses  on  such 
mattirs  ,ls  inteiestetl  the  (  ommittee?  Not  only  were  they  the  proper 
|H  rsons  to  spiak  to  the  state  ot  the  grounds,  and  to  remedial  measures 
when'  Mich  might  Iv?  required;  hut  they  were  also  the  only  men  to 
sivak  unerringly  as  to  the  effect  of  the  churchyards  on  the  mortality 
ot  the  i>eople  who  surrounded  them.  On  this  point,  the  undertakers 
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are  far  better  able  to  speak  than  the  Doctors  of  Medicine.  Alius! 
their  guinea  and  live-guinea  and  ten-guinea  visits  arc  luxuries 
unknown  to  the  sw  arming  inultitudes  who  people  the  precincts  of  the 
metropolitan  sepulchres!  Of  the  myriads  that  die  there,  few  have  to 
do  with  tlie  ^I.D.  ;  but  all  reiiuiro  the  undertaker.  And,  when  the 
pliysieian  does  visit  that  class  of  the  population  who  reside  there,  it  is 
seldom  more  than  once:  for  more  can  seldom  be  ailbrded;  and  it  is  but 
rarely  he  knows  whether  his  patient  lives  or  dies.  Oommon  surgeons 
of  good  i>raetiec  arc  far  better  judges  than  the  physician;  but  even 
they  are  mueh  inferior  to  the  undertaker.  There  is  inueh  death  where 
there  is  but  little  surgery;  the  undertaker,  however,  can  nowhere  be 
dispensed  with.  To  him,  thend’ore,  ought  the  Committee  to  have 


repaired,  had  they  wished  for  the  true  statistics  of  comparative 
mortality.  We  haj)pen  to  know  something  of  this  class;  we  have  also 
ascertaim.d  the  opinions  wdiieh  prevail  among  them  concerning  this 
Hill,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  i)nd’esses  to  be  supported;  and  we 
assure  you,  that  they  designated  the  former  as  an  impracticable  ab- 


feurdity,  and  the  latter,  as  far  as  IMr.  AValker  and  his  grave-diggers  arc 


concerned,  as  a  mere  jumble  of  nonsense,  folly,  and  falsehood. 

‘  Another  ground  of  complaint  here,  is,  that  no  means  whatever 
were  taken  by  ^Ir.  Mackinnon  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the 
Dissenting  burial  grounds,  and  the  eileet  which  his  Hill  wouhl  have  on 
Dissenting  property.  1 1  is  object  being  simply  their  destruction,  he 
required,  of  course,  only  the  knowdedge  of  their  existence.  Ilis  con¬ 
duct  here  is  exceedingly  aggravated  by  facts  to  which  we  arc  privy, 
and  by  which  wt  can  prove  that  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the  ruinous 
results  of  his  Hill  to  many  of  the  most  important  congregations  of  the 
Nonconformist  community.  He  hibourcil  not  in  the  dark;  lie  perpe¬ 
trates  all  the  injuries  with  which  his  Hill  is  fraught,  in  the  full  light  of 
the  clearest  ami  most  abundant  information.  Its  fatal  intluence  to 


you  is  his  boast  and  his  glory.  He  is,  thcrelore,  your  declared  adver¬ 
sary!’ — pp.  ,j8 — (iO. 


Now,  upon  such  evidence  as  this,  how  can  any  legislative 
measure  he  with  ))ro])ricty or  safety  founded?  The  case  wiusnot 
proved.  Interments  in  towns  may  or  may  not  he  injurious  to 
public  health  ;  hut  that  tlicy  are  so  is  a  novel  opinion,  an  ori¬ 
ginal  discovery,  of  which  Mr.  Apothecary  Walker  claims  the 
entire  merit.  Evidence  of  the  alleged  fact,  tis  yet,  we  have 
none  ;  notliing  l)eyond  this — that,  un(lcr  certain  circumstances  of 
gross  abuse,  culpable  neglect,  or  unfavourable  locality,  conse¬ 
quences  prejudicial  to  health  may  possibly  have  arisen,  which  call 
for  a  better  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  or,  perhaps,  for  some 
new  rcgidations.  The  health  of  individuah  may  have  suffered 
in  sucli  cases,  but  the  health  towns  has  in  no  case  w  hatever 
been  demonstrably  affected  by  the  existence  of  open  burial 
grounds :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  indirectly,  by  ])revcnting 
the  areas  they  enclose  from  being  built  upon,  promoted  the 
healthiness  of  towns.  It  may  be  better,  on  some  accounts,  that 
cemeteries  should  be  situated  out  of  tow  ns ;  but  we  doubt 
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wlielluT  this  wouUl  lx*  anv  improvement,  or  of  any  heneOt  to 
public  licaith,  it’  their  site  were  to  be  occiipiccl  with  narrow  streets 
and  eontiimous  i)uiUrm^.  To  iiive  the  title  ()t  a  ‘Health  ol 
Towjis  Ihir  to  a  mere  C/emetery-Re^iilation  Rill,  is  a  fraudulent 
misnomer.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  this  stronger  language  than 
the  eiuse  warrants,  turn  to  Mr.  ('hadwick’s  ‘  Keiunt  on  the 
(huises  afVeetiug  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  1*0- 
pulalion and,  on  examining  his  ‘  Ueeapitulatioii  of  Conelu- 
bions,’  he  will  find  sjHjeiiied  among  the  means  of  improving  their 
condition — drainage,  the  removal  of  refuse,  the  improvement  of 
the  sn}>plies  of  water,  the  promotion  of  civic,  household,  and 
I K'rsonal  .cleanliness,  structural  alterations  of  the  existing  tene¬ 
ments,  better  ventilation,  ^c. ;  but  not  a  word  about  cemeteries. 
It  is  true,  the  Appendix  contains  a  communication  from  Captain 
Vetch,  an  old  military  engineer,  in  which,  under  the  head  of 
V'vHlHatioUy  he  recommends,  for  the  removal  of  noxious  vaj)ours 
existing  in  crowded  towns — 1,  the  conversion  of  blind  alleys 
into  thoroughfares;  2,  the  continuation  of  leading  streets  through 
blocks  of  houses;  3,  the  opening  of  wide  and  straight  streets ; 
1,  the  formation  of  o|h'u  scpiares,  walks,  or  gardens;  5,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  iron  railings  for  dead  walls;  and  6,  Ihc  prohihil’ion  of 
all  burials  in  the  Metropolis  and  other  lanje  towns^  and  the  consc- 
tpirnt  diff  usion  of  unwholesome  efflnvat.  This  sage  recommenda¬ 
tion  hits  a  IValkerian  stain])  u])ou  it ;  but  it  is  so  loosely  worded, 
that  it  may  be  t;ikeu  as  iiu  assertion,  that  the  diffusion  of  nn- 
wholesoine  effluvia  would  i)e  the  conse(]uence  of  prohihitiwj  all 
burials,  which  is  literally  true.  The  verv  object  of  burial  is  to 
prevent  eflliivia,  ;md  hitherto  it  has  been  deemed  :i  sullieient 
safeguiird.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Poor  I^aw  ( 'ominissiouers,  iiud  the  medical  gentlemen  aiul  others 
whose  o])inions  iuv  endiodied  in  this  valualile  Re])ort,  intriunnnd 
sepulture  was  not  regarded  ;is  ;i  vt*ry  noxious  ])riietice.  ICven 
('a])tain  \  etch  plaees  it  hu<t,  iind  assigns  no  reason  whatever  for 
his  o])iuiou.  \N  hat  must  be  said,  then,  of  a  Rill  to  |)roteet  or  pro¬ 
mote  the  ‘  health  of  towns,'  which,  jiassing  over  everything 
really  and  obviously  afVeetiug  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  eonfuu's  itself  to  the  shutting  uj)  of  burial-grounds.*' 
\N  by,  that  its  authors  were  either  charlatans  or  sim]>letons.  In  a 
'cinof  irony,  the  Writer  of  the  Letters ])uts into  the  mouth 
ot  the  honourable  ^leinher  for  l.yinington  the  s])ceeh  which  lie 
omjhi  to  have  addressed  to  the  IS])eaker  of  the  1  louse  of  C'oin- 
mous,  m  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill,  had  the  facts  eor- 
res])oudcd  to  his  ])reinises.  W’e  had  marked  the  |>assagc  for  ex¬ 
tract,  )ut  iHc  jnecluded  by  want  of  space  from  transferring  it  to 
our  juiges. 

No  miissiu,  then,  for  legislative  interference  has  been — or,  we 
nug  u  j)ci  iaj)s  add,  can  be — made  out ;  for  the  evils  which  really 
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(‘xisl,  in  connexion  with  crowded  burial-grounds  and  interinonts 
in  ehnrehcs,  have  iiu*  some  time  been  in  course  of  mitigation  or 
total  removal,  as  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  Cemetery 
companies.  In  all  the  intramural  burial-grounds,  the  average 
number  of  interments  has  been  falling  off,  year  by  year;  and  the 
fact,  as  regards  interments  in  eburcbes,  is,  that  the  clergy  have 
taken  alarm  at  the  ra])id  diminution  of  tbeirfees.  ‘  Never,  since 
i.ondon  was  a  citv,’  it  is  remarked,  ‘was  there  so  little  dangrr 
from  intramural  sepulture  jus  at  this  moment,  beeanse  never  was 
there  so  small  Ji  number  of  interments  in  it.’  From  1  )ecember  15, 
1810,  to  December,  14,  1841,  the  total  of  the  interments  in  the 


ninety-seven  ])arisbcs  within  the  walls,  wjis  only  582,  giving  an 
jivcnigc  of  six  to  each  ])arisb;  only  eight  parishes  laid  more  than 
fifteen  Ccicb.  The  seventeen  pjirisbes  witliont  the  walls  Imd  4192 
burials,  of  which  991  were  in  Southwark;  and  in  the  tenj>arishcs 
of  the  (’ity  Jind  Liberties  of  Westminster,  there  w'ere  only  2419 
interments.  These  Jimoiint  jiltogethcr  to  only  4903  interments; 
wherejis  the  total  morttdity  of  the  Metropolis  was  45,284.  We 
have  to  add,  however,  the  burijds  in  the  out  parishes  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  which  were  9G96.  The  ‘  General  Hill  of  C’liristen- 
inirs  and  Hurijils  jit  the  Parish  (’hurches  within  the  Hills  of  Mor- 


talitv,’ gives  a  total  of  14,599  interments  in  grounds  belonging  to 
the  Dstjiblished  (4mrch.  This  leaves,  as  the  number  of  inter¬ 
ments  in  dissenting  burial-grounds  jind  cemeteries,  30,685,  being 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  burials.  'Po  recover  for  (he 


clergy  the  business  they  have  lost,  and  the  fees  attending  it,  is 
the  object  of  Mr.  M‘Kinnoirs  j>rcposterous  Hill,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  ‘  to  close  Jill  such  grounds  as  arc  not  alrcjidy 
hts/top-fft.vnf,  Jind  to  drive  the  whole  business  of  burial  to  these 
jmd  the  (pro]>oscd)  parochijil  cemeteries,  thus  augmenting  the 
fees  of  the  clergy  three  or  fourfold.’  4'he  zeal  of  the  honourable 
Moinl  >er  for  Lymington  in  this  atfjiir  will  entitle  him  to  a  splendid 
mansolcum  in  tbrice-consecrjitcd  gronnd.  Of  course,  he  is  but 
the  tool  of  other  parties  who  do  not  Ji|>p(*ar,  but  who  cannot  be 
regarded  jis  unknown.  The  very  ])rominent  part  which  the 
Hishop  of  London  has  taken  in  reference  to  (’emctcry  bills,  the 
Jivowed  ])rinciple  u])on  which  he  has  jictcd,  tluit  of  making  the 
best  terms  he  could  for  the  clergy,  the  inordiujitc  rapjicity  of  his 
exactions,  to  which  the  (k'lnetery  comjianies  have  so  unwisely 
Jiud  meanly  submitted,  and  even  his  evidence  given  before  Mr. 
^PKinnoifs  (Committee, — jvll  serve  to  jioint  him  out  as  the  prime 
mover  or  prompter  in  the  business.  The  Author  of  the  Letters 
has  not  sparetl  the  wily  prehite;  he  has  tracked  liim  closely  in 
Jill  his  extortionate  jobbings  with  the  companies,  and  has  brought 
home  to  him  the  cluirge  of  clerical  cupidity  the  most  sliarnelesH, 
hejirtless,  and  revolting.  The  Hishop’s  model  cemetery  at  West¬ 
minster,  is  shown  to  be  cstjiblishcd  upon  regulations  which  amount 
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to  a  wholesale  pluiider  of  the  public.  What  makes  this  trading 
in  burials  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  the  more  indecent  is  the 
fact,  that  the  exaction  of  any  fees  ibr  burial  is  an  abuse  which 
has  jmulually  and  imperccj)tibly  acquired  the  force  and  Icfrality 
of  custom.  ‘‘  Ancient  canons,’  as  Lord  Stowcll  declared,  ‘forbid 
the  taking  of  money  upon  interment.’  And  as  to  the  super¬ 
stitions  rite  of  consecration,  which  enables  the  clergy  to  extort 
their  fees,  the  writer  shows  that  it  neither  is  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  nor  has  ever  received  formal  ccclesitistical 
sanction. 

‘  As  a  piece  of  Poi)ish  fully  merely,  it  might  pcrha[)s  he  endured, 
or  passed  by  in  scorn;  hut  the  fraud  involves  a  principle  of  great 
power  and  most  pernicious  influence.  Confined  to  old  parochial 
burial-grounds,  it  was  sulliciently  offensive,  and  abundantly  mischiev¬ 
ous  in  its  working;  hut  men  liore  with  it  as  a  hoary  abuse,  a  reverend 
absurdity,  supported  solely  by  blind  custom  and  stupid  apathy,  without 
a  particle  of  foundation  in  law',  reason,  or  Scripture.  lUit  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  modern  joint-stock  cemeteries,  in  addition  to  making 
men  think,  hivs  clothed  the  w  hole  subject  w  ith  a  new  character,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  in  a  new  as|>ccl.  The  rite  of  consecration  has,-  by  this  mean-, 
at  length  obtained  a  footing  which  it  never  before  possessed.  This 
unrcllecting  course  of  the  Legislature  has  exalted  it  into  importance.  In 
all  the  Cemetery  Acts,  it  is  acknowledged  as  an  exercise  of  the  epis-' 
copal  function,  as  a  high  and  awful  ceremony  on  which  certain  great 
consequences  and  important  circumstances  arc  made  wholly  to 
de|>end/ — ]>p.  107,  108. 

‘Why  are  the  joint-stock  cemeteries  eonsecrated?  llecauso 
otherwise  the  clergy  w'oubl  not  bury  in  tbem,  and  thus  daninge 
would  bo  sustained  by  the  companies.  Why  are  such  cemeteries 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament?  Peeause,  without  an  Act  the  Bishop 
will  not  consecrate.  AVhy  will  he  not?  Because,  without  an  Act,  a 
heavy  tux  on  every  body  interred  could  not  be  secured  to  the  clergy. 

1  he  companies  themselves  care  not  a  rush  for  the  rite  of  conse¬ 
cration.  hy  is  one  portion  of  the  ground  left  unconseerated?  For 
the  aocomnuMlation  of  nonconformists.  C)ut  of  this  circumstance  has 
arisen  the  ixlious  and  novel  spectacle  of  a  separation,  even  in  death, 
between  churchmen  and  dissenters.  In  the  new'  cemetery  at 
Leoils,  you  are  aware,  there  is  no  such  distinction.  The  ‘Necropolis’ 
at  LiveqHX)!  has  never  been  consecrated,  it  has  no  Act,  of  Parliament, 
and  pays  no  lees  to  the  clergy.  One  chapel  only  is  erected,  in  which 
the  resiM'ctive  funeral  services  of  all  communities  are  i>erformed,  and 
the  dust  of  all  classes  mingles  (piietly  together  in  the  bosom  of  it^ 
parent  earth.  I  he  cemeteries  of  Glasgow',  likewise,  arc  the  subjects 
ol  no  1  arlianientnry  Act,  ol  no  episcopal  consecration,  of  no  clerical 
impost.  The  iH'aiititul  cemetery  ot  Abney  Park  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion.  All  these  “Cities of  the  I)ead”  resemble  the  cities  of  the  living. 
W  hy.  Sir,  tlid  not  you  make  them  your  model,  instead  of  those 
anomalous  places  around  London?  Arc  you  prepared  to  carry  out 
your  principle?  Arc  wc  next  to  have  church  and  dissenting  carriages 
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oil  our  railways?  Arc  wc  then  to  have  cluirch  and  dissenting  com- 
l»urtinents  on  the  decks  and  in  the  cabins  of  our  steaiabouts?  Are  we, 
afterwards,  to  have  new  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  laid  out  in  separate 
allotments  for  churchmen  and  dissenters  ?  Are  the  fires  of  bigotry, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  spread  yet  further,  and  to  blaze  still 
higher?  IMust  monuments  of  discord,  at  length,  be  reared  among  our 
sepulchres?  Does  the  dignity  of  manhood,  or  the  honour  of  piety, 
demand  that  the  signals  of  our  divisions  should  be  borne  to  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  eternal  world?  In  that  world  itself,  is  it  thus  that  the 
spirits  of  men  arc  to  be  classified?  No!  Why,  then,  attempt  to 
classify  the  bodies  of  mankind  upon  principles  \vhich  the  Judge  of  all 
tlesh  w  ill  not  apply  to  their  immortal  sjiirits?  Let  not  purblind  mortals 
inva<le  the  province  of  the  Omniscient!  Leave  Him  to  jierform  un¬ 
erringly  the  awful  work  of  everlasting  separation!’ — pp.  1 10,  111. 


This  is  vigorous  c‘lo(nicncc,  warm  from  the  heart  of  the  writer; 
and  the  Letters  aboiintl  with  similar  passages.  Sometimes,  rising 
above  his  subject,  he  assumes  a  tone  of  lofty  rebuke  becoming  a 
(^hristian  moralist;  and,  again,  kindling  with  indignation,  he 
lashes  the  offending  parties  with  a  power  of  sarcasm  not  often 
Miriiasscd. 

\Ve  must  make  room  for  one  more  passage,  relating  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  njion  which  wc  Inive  scarcely  touched,  the  wholesale  robbery 
and  spoliation  which  the  l^ill  would  have  infiieted  upon  the  Dis¬ 
senters.  Everything  appertaining  to  the  Establishment  is  treated, 
in  the  Report  and  the  Rill  founded  on  it,  as  a  vested  right.  The 
claims  of  the  clergy  arc  indefeasible;  the  emoluments  of  parish- 
clerks  are  sacred ;  even  those  of  the  sextons  are  not  overlooked ; 
hut  the  idea  of  compensating  any  Dissenters  for  the  actual 
annihilation  of  their  property,  is  treated  with  utter  scorn. 


‘  Wc  sliould  like  much  to  know,  how,  amidst  all  this  solicitude  to 
preserve  ‘  vested  rights’  intact,  you  cxcliuled  from  your  thoughts  all 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  class  of  people  called  Dissenters?  A 
stranger  might  be  led  to  suppose  you  were  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  p('ople.  Rut  this  cannot  bo,  since  we  find  you,  in  your  Rill, 
carefully  providing  indignity  for  the  dvftd  dissenter,  ami  taxation  for 
tlie  living  one!  In  the  Evidence,  too,  we  observe,  and  have  in  ])revi- 
ous  letters  reprobated,  your  anxiety  to  have  it  ])roved,  that  the  profits 
of  sepulture  arc  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  dissenting  interest; 
lliat,  hut  for  these,  many  of  its  metropolitan  chapels  would  never  have 
existed;  an<l  that  their  continuance  chiefly  depends  on  the  same  source. 
J^ir,  if  these  allegations  be  true,  will  not  your  Rill  bring  on  the  Dis¬ 
senters  of  England  a  most  grievous  calamity?  Will  it  not  [irove  the 
ruin  ot  all  or  most  of  their  tow'ii  and  city  cha|)els?  Is  such  an  event, 
assuming  its  pr(»bahility,  or  even  its  possibility,  beneath  your  notice? 
If  it  inflict  severe  ]min  on  multitudes,  is  it  not  cruelty?  If  it  destroy 
property,  is  it  not  injustice?  If  it  impair  the  religious  privileges  of 
numbers  of  Christian  men,  is  it  not  impiety?  On  what  ground,  then, 
do  you  rest  your  right,  or  consider  it  your  duty,  to  propose  a  measure 
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whicli  *18  ixjvoltiii"  to  justice,  liouour,  and  religion.''  Have  you,  a  sena¬ 
tor,  tt»  learn  that,  next  to  lit’e^  it  is  your  lirst  duty  to  pnnect  pro¬ 
perty?  Hut  you  deliberately  destroy  it,  wli’dc  your  deed  is  accom- 
panietl  with  neither  explanation  nor  apology. 

‘  Let  us  calmly  look  at  this  matter  of  j>roperty,  as  it  relates  to  1‘aini- 
lies.  Your  Uejau’t,  indeed,  recommends  the  exception  of  ‘  family 
vaults  already  existing,  the  same  partaking  of  the  nature  of  private 
proj>erty,  and  being  of  limited  extent.’  'NVhy  this  style  of  mitigat^Ml 
<*xpn‘ss"ion?  If  w'C  purchase  a  vault  under  a  chapel,  or  a  grave,  with 
tlie  |K)Wcr  to  use,  or  to  reserve,  ov  to  sell  it,  is  not  such  vault  or  grave, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  our  ‘  private  property.’  AVhat  can  be  more  so? 
!)<*,  then,  tell  us  why,  without  recomi>cnce,  you  take  it  from  us?  On 
what  groiiml  ilo  you  withhold  compensation?  Hut,  Sir,  this  is  the, 
lowest  view;  your  Hill  is  not  merely  a  piece  of  injustice,  it  is  an  act 
of  inhumanity.  It  inllicts  wrongs  which  gold  cannot  repair.  Is  it,  in 
your  mind,  a  light  thing  to  separate  families  in  death?  AVhy  do  you. 
touch  a  fiunily  grave  more  than  a  family  mansion?  AVhy  dare  y(»u 
practise  upon  the  dead,  that  which  you  would  not  even  dare  to  imagine 
with  respect  to  the  living?  AVhy  deprive  parents  and  children  i»f  the 
awful  ]»rivilegc  of  sleeping  in  the  same  seiudchre?  Sir,  such  conduct 
is  fraught  with  const'fpiences  the  most  solemn  and  n'sponsible.  d'he 
tomb  is  not  a  tit  place  for  the  wanton  freaks  of  tyros  in  legi>lati(»u! 
Such  unhallowed  lilH*rties  with  sacred  dust  may  be  endured  in  iulidcl 
Krance,  and  among  the  slave  subjects  of  the  despotic  governments  of 
Kurope,  hut  we  do  trust  it  will  not  be  suifered  in  luigland.  Surely  the 
spirit  of  her  people  is  not  yet  so  fallen!  Her  feelings  of  reverence 
for  the  dead  are  not  yet  so  blunted! 

*  While  we  thus  remonstrate  w  ith  you  on  the  impiety  of  your  (‘on- 
duct,and  denounce  its  injustice,  we  feel  that  we  are  jdeading  not  simply 
for  Protestant  Dissenters,  hut  also  for  Churchmen.  You  have  assumed 
tin*  attitude  of  the  ruthless  spoiler  of  the  common  sepulchn*!  \ou 
merit  t<»  be  considennl  a  (Huumon  enemv!  ‘  It  shall  be  lawful  for 
Churchwardens  of  any  parish,’  after  live  years,  to  levtd  graves,  deinu- 
lidi  tombstones,  and  erase  the  memorials  of  many  gem  rations,  and 
*  to  eausc’  the  ravaged  mansitm  of  tlu*  dead  ‘to  he  planted  with  shruh> 
or  trees,*  or  to  Ik*  approj)riati‘d  to  any  public  use  or  b<‘neHt;  and  alter 
‘  twenty  years,’  sucli  ground  may  he  excavated  to  any  depth,  and  the 
lM»nes  and  dust  of  our  ]>ar(*nts,  wives,  and  children,  carted  off  by 
wjuron-hnuls,  and  sh(»t  into  tlu^  nearest  brick-field!  Sir,  are  you  fond 
enough  to  iK'lieve  that  an  outrage  so  gross,  and  so  full  of  abomination, 
w  ill  Ik*  tolenited  by  Knglishmen  ?’ — pp.  73 — To. 


Hut,  alas!  what  will  not  he  tolerated  by  Kn^lishinc'n  ?  d  ht* 
im>si  extraordinary  cireuinstance  connected  with  the  whole  pi'o- 
eecding  is,  that  there  seemed  every  chance  of  its  being  (piietly 
consunnnated  without  a  remonstrance  being  raised  against  its 
gross  injustice  by  the  parties  wdio  would  have  been  most  deeply 
wronged.  And  even  the  annihilating  exposure  it  has  now  drawn 
forth,  has  apparently  tailed  to  produce  the  fidl  impression  which 
might  have  Ix'cn  ex|H'ctcd,  or  to  rouse  the  country  to  a  sense  td 
the  imj>cndlng  danger.  e  liave  iio  doubt  that  the  committed' 
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formed  for  opposing  the  rc-inlnxluction  of  the  Bill  will  do  their 
duty ;  but  the  indolent  false  confidence  which  leaves  everything 
to  Ik"  done  hy  metropolitan  committees  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprobated.  It  was  not  more  incumbent  upon  the  Dissenters  of 
London,  than  upon  those  of  ^Manchester,  Liverj)ool,  or  Bristol, 
to  accpiaint  themselves  with  what  was  ptissing  in  parliament,  and 
to  originate  opposition  to  a  Bill  afi’ecting  their  interests  as  soon  as 
its  j)roYisions  became  known.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  are 
Societies  in  the  Metropolis  who  arc  expected  to  look  after  these 
matters.  But  arc  these  Societies  supported  by  the  country,  and 
enabled  to  maintain  the  exj)ense  of  an  efiective  agency?  The 
Dissenters  of  England  liave  only  to  thank  themselves,  if  content 
with  a  representation  which  does  not  provide  them  with  one 
vigilant  guardian  of  their  rights  and  interests  in  ]>arliament,  upon 
whom  they  have  a  right  to  depend,  they  grudge  even  the  few 
thousands  a-year  that  might,  in  the  hands  of  an  efiective  central 
committee,  su])ply  the  lack  of  such  representatives,  by  giving  at 
least  timely  intimation  of  threatened  encroachments  or  wrongs, 
and  directing  energetic  opposition  against  them. 


Art.  VTT.  OrUjlnal  llifmns:  adapted  to  General  Worship  and  Special 
Occasions.  By  various  Authors  ;  aiul  edited  by  the  Uov.  *1.  L<‘if- 
ehihl,  D.l).  London  :  Ward  and  Co.  1842. 

Congregational  psalmody  might  be  what  it  has  not  yet  been, 
ami  what  none  of  our  existing  books  will  make  it.  It  is  in  a 
course  of  improvement,  but  has  not  yet  attained  that  perfection 
of  wliieh  it  is  susce})tible.  No  ])rermiinary  objection  Jigainst  Dr. 
Leifehild’s  volume  can  be  taken  with  justice,  derived  from  the 
number  of  evangelical  hymn-books  already  in  existence.  Every 
atl<‘mpt  to  rectify  errors  and  supply  defects  in  relation  to  so  im- 
]>orlanl  a  part  of  ))ublic  worship  ought  to  be  received  with  a 
benign  coimtenanec.  The  respected  editor  of  this  work  has 
rulopled  a  difi’erent  principle,  too,  from  that  which  has  guided 
the  compiler  of  any  other  hymn-book  that  has  come  under  our 
notice.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  comprise  in  one 
book  all  the  hymns  necessary  for  congregational  ])uq)oses,  in¬ 
cluding  a  selection  from  the  compositions  of  Watts ;  and  many 
volumes  have  a]>pearcd  intended  as  Supjdcments  to  the  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  that  benefactor  of  tlic  British 
churches ;  but  we  do  not  remember  any  previous  collection  from 
which  all  hymns  contained  in  existing  hymn-hooks  were  .sys¬ 
tematically  excluded.  None  of  the  hymns  before  us,  it  is  al- 
legtMl,  have  ever  been  incorporated  in  a  regular  collection  for 
et)ngregational  use,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  composed  cx- 
]>ressly  for  the  present  work. 
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Few  congregations,  it  is  pmbablc,  will  be  willing  to  part  at 
once  with  all  the  compositions  of  Watts,  Doddridge,  Steele, 
Newton,  ("owper,  and  many  others  of  kindred  spirit,  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Were  any  to  do  so,  we  cannot 
pronuse  that  they  would  find  in  this  volume  adecpiale  compen¬ 
sation  ;  they  would  soon  desire,  we  believe,  a  greater  variety 
than  it  atloVds,  and  would  resort  to  the  older  books  to  supply  its 
deficiencies,  (niarding  against  the  supposition  that  we  advise 
the  substitution  of  this  volume  for  others  in  general  use,  we  are, 
however,  (juite  retidy  to  commend  it  to  our  readers,  as  a  work  of 
general  excellence,  which  may  be  advantageously  employed  both 
in  ])iiblic  and  private  devotion. 

Its  origin  and  design  are  explained  in  the  Preface : — 

‘  A  want  was  felt  by  the  congregation,  for  whose  use  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  intended,  of  a  greater  variety  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  (‘ollee- 
tions  generally  used.  Adinirahle  as  are  many  of  these  selections,  yet 
most  of  them  are  supplied  from  the  same  general  stock,  ^\’ith  a  small 
addition  of  original  or  new  hymns.  At  first,  the  compiler  of  the  j>re- 
sent  volume  intciuh*d  to  adopt,  for  the  use  of  his  own  congregation, 
soiim  oiu*  of  those  well-known  collectiinis  as  an  ajipendix  to  Dr.  AVatts; 
hut  the  suggestion  of  a  judicious  friend,  who  was  consulted,  induc(‘d 


the  conclusion  that  an  addition  to  the  stock  of  our  sacred  poetry,  fitted 
for  public  worship,  could  it  be  effected,  w  ould  prove  both  generally 
useful  and  acceptable.  This  conclusion  W'as  enforced  by  the  reason, 
not  trivial  in  itself,  that  the  improved  taste  of  the  present  age,  in  the 
peculiar  province  of  pot'tical  composition,  might  thereby  be  met,  and 
many  faults  avoided,  which,  though  generally  perceived  and  deplored, 
wen*  sheltered  by  custom  and  sacred  association  w’hich  all  are  dispos«'d 
to  regard  with  a  lenient  eye.  The  design  of  producing  a  volume  alto¬ 
gether  uew  was,  thend’ore,  entertained.  The  attempt  has  bc<*n  made, 
and  the  result  is  now  before  the  public. 


‘  It  is  not  riHpiisite  to  specify  all  the  faults,  or  even  the  principal, 
which  are  descernihlc  in  various  hymn-books.  The  imperfect  rhyme 
in  some,  and  the  total  disregard  id’  it  in  others,  especially  in  the  first 
:uid  third  lines  of  hymns  in  the  usual  metres,  must  long  have  been 
ortensiye  to  those  whose  taste  in  poetry  is  at  all  refined.  In  the  age  of 
Dr.  AN  atts,  the  venerated  father  of  this  species  of  our  sacred  poetry, 
the  beauty,  harmony,  and  ]uety  of  whose  hymns  and  psalms  are  rarely 
(Npialled,  ami  still  more  rarely  surpassed,  defects  of  rhyme  were  much  less 
offensive,  asAlr.  Montgomery  observes,  than  in  ‘this  more  fastidious  age.’ 
This  is  an  objection  w’hich  ought  to  have  weight;  and  if  it  can  he 
sujMTscdM  by  removing  the  fault  on  w’hich  it  rests,  no  slight  advantage 
willin'  gaiiunl.  Ihe  force  of  this  objection  has  been  so  far  appr<‘ciated, 
b\  all  who  ha\e  contributed  to  the  present  volume," that  the  utmost 
<  are  ha.'*  In'cn  taken  to  avoid  the  alleged  fault;  and  it  is  hoped  ami  be- 
lic\cd,  not  without  such  a  measure  of  success  as  to  leave  the  volume 
nearly,  if  not  idtogether,  free  from  such  blemishes.’ 


The  execution  corresjmnds,  in  this  respect,  wdth  the  design. 
Detects  ot  rhyme  have  been  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the  versi- 
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fication  is  unexceptionable.  In  another  particular  of  still  greater 
iiuportauce,  we  linil  an  entire  freedom  from  blemishes  found  in 
the  compositions  of  Watts  and  others :  there  is  no  phraseology 
otlcnsive  to  good  taste  in  reference  to  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  the  Mediator,  or  the  relations  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  The  theology  is  uniformly  excellent.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  pages,  we  have  regretted  a  want  of  that  simplicity 
()t‘  expression  becoming  a  creature  addressing  his  Creator,  espe« 
ciallv  in  an  assembly  of  persons  of  all  «ages  and  diversities  of 
(‘diication.  More  prevalent  still,  is  the  fault,  as  we  account  it,  of 
beinix  too  didactic.  We  should  have  been  ‘»:lad  to  find  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  hymns  in  the  form  of  direct  address  to  the 
object  of  worship;  but  in  some  of  those  which  bear  this  form, 
we  find  sentiments  expressed  which  do  not  appear  to  be  jiart  of 
the  edhsion  of  the  heart  towards  Deitv,  but  are  apjiarently  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  the  religions  knowledge  of  the  worshippers, 
or  caution  them  against  errors  on  the  subject  to  which  the  hymn 
refers.  Some  topics  also  which  are  suitable  for  the  pulpit,  are 
not  adapted,  in  our  judgment,  for  introduction  into  hymns  for 
congregational  use.  We  cannot  imagine  with  complacency  a 
congregation  singing  of  the  condemnation  of  the  ungodly,  as  in 
the  following  verse : — 

‘  Cto,  yc  cursed,  hence,  depart. 

Outcasts,  to  the  realms  below  ; 

Thunders  to  the  guilty  heart, 

'riius  pronounce  the  doom  of  woo  : 

With  the  liend  you  cherish’d  dwell  ; 

Tlungo  into  the  dec])s  of  hell.’ — IJt/mn  105. 

A  very  large  projiortion  of  the  compositions  in  this  volume  are, 
however,  precisely  what  hymns  for  jniblic  worship  should  be. 
As  a  spcciinen,  the  following  may  be  taken,  entitled  ‘  Universal 
Praise.’ 

‘  1  All  thy  works  with  one  accord, 

Magnify  thcc,  mighty  Lord  ; 

While  the  heavens  thy  glory  show. 

Earth  extols  thy  love  below. 

2  Day  to  day  doth  utter  speech. 

Night  to  night  thy  knowledge  teach  ; 

Nature’s  universal  frame 
Echoes,  Mlallowed  he  thy  name  I’ 

o  Life,  through  all  its  breathing  forms. 

Death,  fn)m  darkness,  dust,  and  worms. 

In  ten  thousand  wondrous  ways, 

Fcarfidly  set  forth  thy  praist*. 

4  Here  the  lips  of  infancy 
Sweet  hosannas  sing  to  thee; 
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Youth  an<l  age,  in  louder  lajs, 

Joyful  hallelujalis  raise. 

5  Wliile  a<loring  seraphim 
Thine  etenial  Godhead  hymn, 

Saints  redeem’d,  with  victory  crown’d, 
Calvary’s  cross-won  triumphs  sound. 

6  May  the  church,  from  age  to  age. 

In  her  liouse  of  pilgrimage. 

Train  for  thee  her  convert  throngs. 

And  thy  statutes  be  their  songs.’ — Hymn  10. 


This  is  from  the  }>en  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  as  are  ten  others. 
Mrs.  Gill>ert  has  contributed  one  hundred ;  Dr.  Collyer,  thirty- 
nine;  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting,  thirty-four;  Mr.  Cottle,  twenty- 
one  ;  Mr.  Conder,  eight ;  others,  whose  names  are  given,  a  tew ; 
and  some,  whose  names  are  not  given,  single  hymns  ;  twenty  are 
taken  from  a  volume  never  yet  published,  by  Mr.  Cliarles 
Wesley. 

Much  exmiisitc  poetry  breathing  a  holy  and  heavenly  spirit 
will  be  found  in  this  collection.  Many  of  the  hymns  which  are 
not  in  our  judgment  adapted  for  congregational  use,  are  admirably 
suited  for  private  worsnip  and  select  assemblies.  At  j)rayer- 
meetings  and  at  social  parties,  variety  is  peculiarly  desirable ; 
and  to  those  on  whom  it  devolves  to  conduct  devotional  exer¬ 
cise's  on  such  occasions,  we  especially  commend  this  volume. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Three  Prize  Essays  on  AyricuUnre  and  the  Corn  Tmw. 

Published  by  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Manchester: 

Gadsby.  London:  Groombridge,  Kidgway.  1842. 

On  a  subject  which  is  so  extensively  engaging  public  attention, 
it  is  necessary  to  compress.  The  object  here  will  therefore  he, 
to  set  down  what  appears  to  be  the  cream  and  substance  of  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  ascertained  on  the  point  immediately  in 
(piestion. 

That  ^>oint  is,  the  mode  in  which  the  restrictions  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  foreign  com  affect  the  home  agriculturists;  and 
afferwanls  the  Essays  will  be  referred  to  in  corroboration. 

The  agriculturists  of  all  classes  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in 
some  classes  to  a  very  prej>onderating  extent,  appear  to  be  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  conclusion,  that  their  expectation  of  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  imposition  of  the  corn  laws  has  been  a  grand 
mistake.  The  agricultural  labourers  feel  the  daily  evidence  that 
it  has  not  prc8er\’ed  them  from  the  extreme  of  suffering;  by 
which  the  onus  ap]x*ars  to  be  thrown  upon  the  other  side,  ot 
proving  that  it  is  not  at  least  highly  probable  that  it  has  ojx'rated 
as  a  cause.  And  the  way  in  which  it  hits  so  acted,  may  readily 
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be  surmised  to  be,  that  by  reducing  the  whole  of  the  oj>erative 
population  to  one  general  pressure  of  their  numlxTs  jigainst  foml, 
It  has  created  an  impossibility  that  the  agricultural  portion  should 
do  other  than  share  the  general  condition. 

The  farmers  arc  rajndly  finding  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
large  sliarc  of  delusion  thrown  round  the  subject  by  their  inat¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  rents  were  the  great  levellers  of  the  gains 
or  losses  which  were  to  arise  to  them  from  the  greater  or  smaller 
|>erinancnt  price  of  corn,  they  have  overlooked  the  way  in  w  hich 
they  arc  brought  to  inevitable  suffering  through  the  impossi- 
hility  of  finding  employment  for  their  increjising  numhers.  A 
highly  intelligent  individual  resident  at  Manchester,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  farmer,  was  at  the  pains  of  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  all  the  farmers’  children  he  recollected  in  his  boy- 
IukkI  ;  and  the  result  was  of  the  kind  w  hich  follows. — One  son 
of  a  family  had  been  established  on  a  farm  ;  one  daughter  was 
married  to  some  individual  siniilarlv  established ;  and  the  rest 
were  struggling  in  various  branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  or 
disjiersed  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  or,  in  the  case 
of  women,  were  married  to  individuals  in  those  circumstances. 
The  accordance  was  so  general,  as  manifestly  to  constitute  a 
general  rule. 

The  landowners,  as  being  the  actual  constructors  of  the  law, 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  made  the  least  progress  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  their  mistake ;  but  they  too  are  arriving  gradually  at 
the  conviction,  that  any  incrcjisc  of  their  money  rents  wuiich 
they  are  likely  to  derive,  will  speedily  he  balanced,  in  ordinary 
casts,  by  the  im])ossibility  of  supporting  children  except  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  family  property,  in  a  manner  closely 
analogous  to  that  w  Inch  has  been  seen  operating  in  the  case  of  the 
tanners.  The  increasing  dirticnlty  of  jaishing  sons  into  any  of  the 
einployincnts  which  are  to  the  taste  of  persons  of  their  class, — 

‘  Cliurcl),  army,  physic,  law,* — 

without  expenditure  or  risk  in  various  ways,  to  an  amount 
which  is  in  the  end  equivalent  to  the  intimated  subdivision  of 
the  family  property,  is  the  instrument  by  which  this  part  of 
nature’s  plan  is  brought  to  pass,  with  as  much  certainty  and 
effect  as  the  changes  of  temperature  in  the  various  climates  of  the 
earth  affect  the  migration  of  animals,  and  other  physical  phe¬ 
nomena. 

To  extend  the  conviction  of  the  general  influence  of  the  evil, 
is  to  take  the  most  practical  method  for  accelerating  its  removal. 
But  there  is  one  phenomenon  which  may  be  ermsidered  as  only 
l)eginning  to  appear,  and  to  which  public  attention  may  usefully 
be  directed,  supposing  the  necessity  of  absolute  alK)lilion  to 
be  admitted,  there  is  left  an  almost  unlimited  groutid  for  debate 
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on  the  <iuc8tion  of  gradual  or  immediate.  And  here  it  is  that 
the  new,  and  to  most  persons  unexpected,  appearance  has 
arisen.  The  wild  wit  of  Ireland  has  furnished  an  illustration  so 
ludicrously  exact,  that  it  would  be  a  grave  loss  to  state  the  ques¬ 
tion  without  a  reference  to  its  terms.  An  officer  in  Ireland  had 
a  dog,  of  one  of  those  kinds  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  fashion 
directs  should  be  deprived  of  tliat  useful  appendage  the  tail ; 
and  he  was  annoyed,  not  once,  but  monthly,  by  howdings  which 
indicated  that  the  ix)or  animal  was  suffering  a  painful  ojx?ration. 
At  last  he  demanacd  an  explanation ;  when,  ‘  Sir,’  replied  his 
ser\’ant,  ‘  I  cut  off  his  tail  a  little  at  a  time,  because  I  thought 
he  could  not  bear  it  all  at  once.’  Just  so  the  farmers  arc  under¬ 
stood  to  be  pn)tcsting  against  having  the  operation  performed  a 
little  at  a  time;  and  the  reason  they  give  is  a  very  clear  one: — 
they  say  that  the  grand  reduction  will  necessitate  a  new  settle¬ 
ment  of  rents ;  whereas,  if  it  wxrc  conducted  piecemeal,  it  would 
be  attended  with  a  perpetual  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords, 
to  disguise  and  struggle  with  the  necessity  of  change.  And  in 
this  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  but  practical  good  sense. 

Mr.  George  Hope,  tenant  farmer,  of ‘Fenton  Barns,  by  Had¬ 
dington,’  applies  himself  to  impress  on  the  tenant  farmers  and 
their  labourers  the  degree  in  which  they  have  miscalculated 
their  interest ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  personal  witnesses 
to  estimate  the  respect  w  ith  which  his  arguments  are  received 
by  the  clear-headed  and  cautious  generation  of  w^hom  he  forms 
a  pjut. 

‘  Ia'I  me  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  repealing  the  Corn  Law. 
It  is  apparent  to  every  observing  man  that  a  tax  upon  bread  will  not 
be  j>ermanently  borne  in  any  shape.  Neither  fixed  duties  nor  sliding 
scales  will  much  longer  be  tolerated.  Public  opinion  has  decreed  the 
overthrow  of  the  entire  system  of  miscalled  protection,  and  the  question 
now'  is  one  of  time  only.  I  liave  a  strong  conviction  that  nothing  can 
be  so  unfavourable  to  your  interests  as  the  lingering  death  of  the  Corn 
Law.  hatever  modifications  take  place  short  of  total  repeal,  the 
burden  will  be  thrown,  if  possible,  under  all  sorts  of  pretences,  iqKin 
the  farmers.  The  experience  of  the  late  changes  in  the  Tai'iff  and  the 
Ci»rn  Law  has  shown  this  pretty  plainly.  Tlie  landow  ners  have  laboured 
to  convince  you,  at  your  recent  agricultural  gatherings,  that  the  alte¬ 
rations  in  the  late  session  have  had  little  effect  upon  prices.  They  still 
try  to^  w»sure  you  that  the  law  will  afford  you  ample  protection.  But, 
even  it  the  lawr  did  protect  you,  (which  it  never  did  and  never  will,) 
what  guarantee  have  you  that  the  political  landow’ners  w’ill  not  come  to 
an  agiXH'inent  again  in  London  next  session,  as  they  did  in  the  last, 
with  ^ir  Ibjbert  1  eel,  and  consent  to  another  alteration?  De]>end 
u|)on  it,  there  is  no  chance  of  your  coming  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
oi  rents  and  lea^‘s,  so  long  as  you  alhne  the  ifitcrvvntion  of  politics  in 
your  iHirgiiins  with  the^  landowners.  Politics  may  be  a  winning  game 
to  those  who  have  their  own  arrangements  to  make  with  the  minister 
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ol*  tlie  day,  but  I  pity  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  reckons  any  Corn  Law 
for  the  value  of  a  farthing,  in  making  a  bargain  for  his  farm  with  his 
landlord.  So  long  as  the  owners  of  your  fiu*ms  can  point  to  a  law,  as  a 
reason  for  obtaining  a  certain  price  for  their  produce,  you  will  in  no 
case  be  able  to  make  a  safe  agreement  for  the  use  of  their  huul.  Get 
rid  of  all  such  interferences  with  your  deidings  at  once.  Let  the  Corn 
Laws  be  totally  and  immediately  repealed,  and  then  every  temmt 
throughout  the  kingdom  will  at  once  be  brouglit  on  fair  terms  to  a 
settlement  with  hi§  landlord.  Public  opinion  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  will  tlien  force  an  equitable  adjustment  of  rents  and  leases  ;  and 
the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant  will  thenceforth  settle  down 
into  mere  matters  of  business,  with  which  {)olitics  will  no  longer 
interfere. 

‘  1  now  address  myself  to  you — the  farm  labourers,  for  it  is  unblush- 
ingly  declared  that  it  is  on  your  account,  too,  that  we  enjoy  a  Corn  Bill. 
If  you  have  attended  to  the  preceding  remarks,  you  will  have  observetl 
what  I  think  I  have  satisfactorily  established,  that,  though  the  Bread 
Tax  was  abolished  to-morrow,  we  should  still  possess  the  fertile  soil  of 
Britain,  and  that  ploughing,  sowing,  and  harrowing  would  go  on  much 
as  usuid.  It  has  been  said  that,  with  low-priced  food,  a  reduction  in 
wages  would  immediately  follow,  but  we  see  high-priced  grain  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  wages  from  Sd.  to  1.9.  a  day,  w’hile  the  same  (juantity  of 
labour  in  America,  with  low-priced  food,  would  earn  a  dollar,  or  4.9.  2d.; 
so  that  it  must  be  an  undoubted  proposition  that  the  wages  of  labour, 
like  every  thing  else,  depend  upon  the  supply  and  the  demand.  The 
only  real  connexion  between  wages  and  the  price  of  food  is,  simply, 
that  the  labourer’s  wages  must  be  sulhcient  at  least  to  keep  soul  and 
IxKly  together,  while  all  past  history  proves  that  abundant  seiusons,  or  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food,  tend  to  raise  both  the  reid  and  nominal  wages 
of  labour.  When  the  means  of  living  are  cheap,  many  labourers  are 
tempted  to  leave  their  masters  and  become  independent  workmen.  A 
large  number  of  farm  servants  throughout  the  kingdom  lodge  and 
board  with  their  masters,  their  board  and  lodging  being  usually 
esteemed  equivalent  to  alK)ut  half  their  wages ;  so  that,  when  food  is 
cheap,  many  farmers  prefer  (correctly  for  their  own  interest)  taking  on 
more  hands,  to  sendiii"  the  subsistence  fund  to  market.  This  demand 
0(*casionally  raises  the  money  w'ages  paid  to  the  labourers.  When 
provisions  are  easily  obtained,  labourers  can  afford  to  be  occasionally 
idle  ;  at  least,  they  are  not  so  readily  obliged  to  agree  to  the  terms 
offered  by  masters  as  in  dear  years,  which  so  increase  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  subsistence,  that  workmen  are  glad  to  close  with  the  first 
offer  of  employment.  But  it  is  not  so  long  since  1836.  You  may 
rememl)cr  the  demtind  for  labour,  the  rate  of  w  ages,  and  the  price  of 
grain  at  that  time,  and  compare  it  with  what  you  experienced  last  year. 
It  has  Ix^en  found  that,  in  every  country,  wages  arc  high  in  proportion 
Jis  the  people  arc  increa>^ing  in  w'ealth  ;  that  how'cver  wealthy  a  nation 
may  be,  if  that  wealth  Ikj  stationary,  w^ages  are  very  moderate  ;  but 
W’hen  a  nation  retrogrades,  the  working  classes  die  off  from  absolute 
starvation.  Now,  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  is  the  only  means 
that  can  give  Britain  a  chance  to  continue  to  progress  ;  without  it  we 
must  even  go  back.  When  it  is  recollected  that  millions  in  this  country 
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exiftt  by  manufacturing  goo<ls  forfort*ign  markets,  which  our  own  policy 
is  constantly  losing  us,  this  will  be  at  once  conceded.  Unless  this 
|K)licy  is  sjMXidily  changed  and  we  accept,  as  payment  for  our  inanu* 
factuies,  American  Hour,  Dantzic  wheat,  Baltic  timber,  and  Brazilian 
sugar,  an  immense  proj>ortion  of  our  population  must  inevitably  be 
starved  oif  through  famine,  which  God  forbid!  or,  what  is  almost 
cMpially  to  be  deprecated,  compete  with  you,  the  agricultural  labourers, 
in  your  already  over-stt>cke<l  imirkct.  If  there  is  one  class  more  inte¬ 
rested  than  another  in  this  great  question,  it  is  you.  AVith  the  im- 
IK^tus  which  every  one  admits  Free  Trade  in  food  would  give  to  our 
manufacturing  body,  I  ask,  is  it  too  much  to  expect,  that  at  least  a 
|M>rtion  of  your  numlK'r  would  be  drawn  off  to  that  class,  and  thus 
leave  a  better  remunenition  to  those  who  should  remain?  An  addi¬ 
tional  demand  for  manufactures  would  raise  the  price  of  goods,  and 
increase  the  profits  of  capital ;  workmen  would  be  better  paid,  so  that 
they  and  their  families  might  enlarge  their  consumption  of  agricultural 
prtxluce,  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes.’ — Essay  by  Mr,  George  Hope,  p.  1  ;i. 

One  other  remarkable  point  in  Mr.  Hope’s  publication  is,  that 
he  fairly  looks  in  the  face  and  acknowledges  the  possibility  and 
propriety  of  getting  rid  of  the  apparent  difficulty  on  the  subject 
of  leases,  by  legislative  interference. 

*  Farmers  without  leases  should  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  free 
trade  in  grain,  as  they  can  have  no  difficulty  in  making  new  arrange¬ 
ments  with  their  landlords,  if  such  shidl  he  found  necessary.  Those 
paying  grain  rents,  we  have  shown,  do  not  rciiuire  any  alteration, 
'riiere  remain  however  those  tenants  with  leases,  paying  money  rents, 
who  may  l>e  entitled  to  relief  so  far  by  act  of  jiarliamcnt,  as  that  their 
money  rents  should  be  converted  into  grain  at  the  average  ]>rices  of 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  be  regulated  for  the  future  accordingly. 
Sup|)osing  that  the  said  average  price  for  wheat  should  be  found  to  be 
3/.  |K‘r  quarter  (less  or  more),  then  for  every  3/.  of  rent  now  i>ai<l,  the 
price  of  one  (juarter  of  wheat  should  be  paid  hereafter.  Justice  de¬ 
mands  that  this  1)0  done,  and  nothing  more.’ — lb.,  p.  11. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood,  that  ‘  for  the  future’  and 
*  heri'after’  a])plv  to  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  lease;  for  after¬ 
wards  the  question  comes  under  the  infhienee  of  a  new  bargain, 
as  was  contemplated  at  the  formation  of  the  lease.  The  removal  of 
one  difficulty  is  encouragement  to  speeulate  on  the  removal  of 
another;  and  the  (piery  may  be  raised,  whether  the  same  inter- 
feirnce  of  legislation  wliich  solves  the  knot  in  the  ease  of  leases, 
might  not  be  competent  to  effect  something  similar  in  the  case 
of  mortgages  and  residuary  legatees,  though  confessedly  more 
abstruse  and  complicated.  The  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in 
asi'crtaining  the  jx)rtion  of  the  pro|>erty  winch  it  might  be  in  the 
c'ontemplation  of  the  testator  to  leave  to  the  residuary  legatee. 
.And  of  t In.'s  a  measure  of  a  certain  degree  of  aeeuraev  appears  It' 
ho  disco\ end)le,  in  the  calculation  of  the  portion  of  the  geneial 
proceeds  which  wont  in  that  direction  In  fore  the  alteration  in  the 
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Com  Laws ;  or  by  takinpj  the  average  of  corres|>onding  cases,  where 
there  has  not  been  time  for  the  experiment  in  the  case  particu¬ 
larly  concerned.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  no  alternative,  be¬ 
tween  doing  something,  and  leaving  things  to  take  their  course. 

Mr.  Arthur  Morse,  of  Swattliam  in  Norfolk,  applies  himself 
to  the  removal  of  the  errors  under  w  hich  the  labourers  have  suf¬ 
fered,  on  the  subject  of  a  supposed  connexion  bctw'ccn  high 
wiiges  and  dear  prices. 

‘  The  common  sense  and  experience  of  mankind  would  tell  us  that 
cheap  bread  is  better  for  a  poor  man  than  dear  bread;  and  the  first 
and  most  obvious  answer  to  the  (piestion,  why  should  it  be  so?  is,  Ikv 
cuiise  it  is  [dentiful — its  abundanee  is  the  eause  of  its  cheapness.  But 
it  is  asserted  that  the  labourer’s  wages  are  generally  reduced  to  such  a 
price  as  to  enable  him  to  get  but  little  more  than  the  same  amount  of 
h)<>d  at  all  times,  with  scarcely  any  increase  in  years  of  abundance. 
I’hat  this  is  very  neiu*ly  the  case  in  England  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and 
partially  but  not  wholly  true.  But  it  is  not  of  what  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  is,  but  of  what  it  might  be,  that  I  have  to  speak.  It  is  not 
that  instances  can  be  (pioted  which  show  that  people  in  a  state  of 
political  servitude  and  dependence  may  be  constantly  and  permanently 
degraded  in  their  situation,  whatever  may  be  the  price  of  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life.  Of  these  there  are  unfortunately  too  many  instances;  but 
that,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  condition  of  the  working  man 
must  bo  advanced  by  the  increased  production  of  anyarticle  of  his  <laily 
consumption,  it  is  inqmssible  to  deny;  that  wages  rise  with  a  falling 
price  of  eorn  is  the  rule,— that  they  fall,  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  particular  article  of  corn, 
through  the  various  classes  of  society,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is 
not  much  more  consumed  in  the  houses  of  the  w'calthy  in  years  of 
abundance  than  in  years  of  scarcity.  The  corn  over  and  above  the 
quantity  consumed  by  the  farmer  or  the  producer  of  corn,  must  In; 
brought  to  market  and  sold  in  the  course  of  time,  for  it  would  not  keep 
without  injury,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  would  always  prevent 
corn  being  held  for  many  years  together.  Now  if  it  should  happen 
that  either  from  an  abundant  harvest,  or  increiused  inqjortation  from 
abroad,  the  (juantity  of  corn  produced  should  suddenly  or  permanently 
amount  to  a  million  or  tw'o  of  (piarters  more  than  before,  it  is  clear 
that  the  relative  quantity  of  eorn  compared  with  the  (|uantity  of 
labourers  in  existence  for  the  time  being  is  altered.  Instead  of  there 
being  fK)  quarters  of  corn  to  1(X)  lalK)urers,  there  are  l(K)  quarters  of 
corn  to  100  labourers.  The  farmer  is  a  seller  of  corn,  and  the  labourer 
IS  a  large  buyer  and  consumer  of  corn.  Here  is  a  bargain  to  1x5  made 
between  the  two  parties  iis  to  the  amount  of  corn  to  Ihj  given  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  (piantity  of  work,  an<l  the  principle  that  comes  into  operation  here 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  t>l’  two  men  going  into  the  market,  each 
w  ith  something  to  sell.  One  has  apples  and  the  other  has  eggs  to  dis- 
|K)M‘  of,  ll*  apples  an*  abundant  and  eggs  are  s<'arctj,  the  man  wishing 
to  obtain  eggs  Ibr  his  apples,  must  give  a  larger  (piantity  ot  apples 
than  he  wouhl  have  done  if  apples  had  l>een  searce.  This  is  the  prin- 
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ciplc  wliich  regulates  the  excliange  of  all  commodities,  of  which  muu 
has  a  surplus  to  disi)ose  of  that  he  cannot  consume  himself ;  and  it  is 
this  principle  which  oiuiratcs  in  the  same  way  between  tw  o  men  dealing, 
the  one  for  labour  and  the  other  for  corn.  If  corn  is  abundant,  and  a 
man  is  able  to  earn  as  much  in  four  days  as  will  keep  him  for  six,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  give  his  other  two  days*  labour  for  nothing.  Our 
corn  laws  alter  the  relative  supply  of  labour  and  corn, — our  corn  laws 
make  a  provision  that  corn  shall  be  less  plentiful,  but  they  make  no 
provision  that  the  number  of  the  labourers  should  not  increase — the 
relative  supply  of  labour  and  corn  is  altered,  and  the  conseciucnce  to 
the  labourer  is  that  he  gets  less  for  his  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  than  he  otherwise  w  ould.* — Essay  of  Mr,  Arthur  Morse,  p.  10. 

Mr.  VV.  R.  Greg,  of  Caton,  Lancaster,  confirms  the  prin¬ 
ciples  maintained  on  the  same  subject. 

‘  Hut  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  only  not  raised  in  proj)or- 
tion  to  the  price  of  corn; — it  admits  of  certain  demonstration,  that  in 
the  long  run  they  are  actually  lowered  by  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws. 
That  these  laws  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  both  the  foreign  and  the 
hotne  demand,  for  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry,  w  e  shall 
take  for  granted,  because  it  has  been  so  repeatedly  proved,  and  is  now 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  all  reasoning  upon  the  subject  here 
would  be  superfluous.  In  proportion  as  they  have  this  effect,  they 
limit  the  extension  of  manufactures,  and  the  employment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  therein.  They  limit  the  demand  for  labour,  and  consequently 
lessen  its  remuneration. 

‘  The  number  of  individuals  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
has  not  increased,  and  will  not  increase,  with  the  extension  of  that 
cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  diminished,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  diminish,  unless  some  such  change  should  take  jdace  in 
our  sysUim  of  agriculture  as  shall  approach  to  garden  cultivation.  In 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1830,  we  know  that  tillage  had  been  much 
cxtendtHl,  and  that  large  additional  quantities  of  land  had  been  brought 
under  the  plough.  The  numlier  of  enclosure  bills  passed  during  that 
jHTiiHl  was  205;  yet,  during  that  period,  the  number  of  families  en- 
gaginl  in  agriculture  had  decreased  from  978,500  to  961, (XX);  while 
470,(XX)  families  had  lieen  added  to  our  total  jiopulation.  The  returns 
of  the  last  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1841,  have  not  yet  been  published; 
but  w'e  will  venture  to  predict,  that,  wdien  published,  they  will  show  a 
similar  result.  From  this  we  draw’  tw’O  conclusions,  which  admit  of 
no  denial: — frst,  that  the  economy  of  labour  by  the  intro<luctiou  of 
improved  modes  of  culture  more  than  counterbalances  the  demand  for 
lalM)ur  by  fn*sh  land  being  brought  under  the  plough; — and  conse¬ 
quently,  til  the  second  place,  that  it  is  not  to  any  advance  in  agricul¬ 
ture  that  our  increasing  population  must  look  for  employment  and 
8up|>ort.  e  believe  that  our  soil  now  employs  its  maximum  of  la- 
l)ourers,  though  it  certainly  does  not  yield  its  maximum  of  produce. 

*  Hut  the  {Ktpuintion  of  (treat  Hritain  multiplies  at  the  rate  of 
2(X),(XX)  annually,  of  whom  three-fourths,  or  150,(XX),  must  be  estimated 
to  iK'long  to  the  w'orking  classi's,  who  must  either  starve  or  live  u|>on 
charity,  or  subsist  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Kmployment  must 
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be  found  for  1 50,000  additional  pair  of  hands  every  year.  As  long 
as  trade  and  commerce  prosper,  they  will  find  this  employment  in 
manufacturing  pursuits,  and  the  subsidiary  crafts; — when  trade  and 
commerce  are  depressed  and  blighted,  they  will  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  ljuid,  either  to  live  in  idleness  upon  its  fruits,  or  by  competition  to 
depress  the  wages  of  the  farming  labourer.  Hitherto  the  course  of 
events  has  happily  followed  the  former  alternative;  but  the  time  for 
the  latter  is  fast  approaching,  nay,  has  actually  commenced;  and,  unless 
tlic  corn-laws  are  speedily  removed,  it  can  no  longer  be  arrested. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  no  additional  hands  arc  recpiircd  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil; — in  fact,  their  numbers  are  already  redundant. 
AVhat,  then,  must  be  the  eft'ect  of  the  annual  influx  of  150,000  addi¬ 
tional  labourers  into  a  market  already  overstocked?  What  but 
ruinously  to  depress  the  wages  of  labour^ — the  priee  of  the  only  com^ 
modify  the  poor  man  has  to  sell  ?  The  conclusion  is  as  certain  as  any 
in  luithmetic,  that  such  a  eheck  to  the  advance  of  manufactures  as  the 
corn-laws  are  fast  bringmg  about,  will  infallibly  reduee  the  earnings 
of  the  agrieultural  labourer  to  the  vertf  lowest  point  at  which  even  the 
most  uncomfortable  life  ean  be  sustained, — -far  below  even  their  present 
pitiful  amount. 

‘  As  to  what  the  corn-law  has  effected,  some  controversy  may  arise. 
As  to  what  it  has  not  effected,  there  can  be  no  controversy  whatever ; 
since  it  must  be  evident  to  the  dullest  understanding,  that  what  has 
not  been  etlected  at  all  cannot  have  been  effected  by  the  corn-law. 

‘  The  corn-laws,  then,  have  7iot  made  farmers  prosperous, — have  not 
made  prices  steady, — have  not  raised  nor  maintained  the  wages  of  the 
labourer.  Yet  these  were  the  avowed  objects  for  which  they  were 
enacted.  The  object  they  have  eftccted  was  one  which  was  not 
avowed — viz.,  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  landlords  : — and  this  they  have 
effected  at  the  expense  of  undermining  that  national  prosperity  by  the 
continuance  of  which  alone  can  high  rents  be  permanently  secured. 
With  the  blind  unthrift  which  is  tlie  usual  companion  and  corrective 
of  rapacity,  they  have  killed  the  goose  which  laid  their  golden  eggs.’ — 
Essay  of  Mr.  IE.  It.  Greg,  p.  17. 

The  lines  last  quoted  contain  so  precisely  what  it  might  have 
been  desirable  to  insert  as  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  incur  the  charge  of  repetition. 
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